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WAGNER AND THE ‘FAIRY PRINCE.’ 


HE scene presented in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, Drury Lane, on 

the night of Saturday, the 23rd of 
last July, was a memorable one. 
The house was packed as densely 
as it ever was when some years ago 
Piccolomini returned for a few even- 
ings to gladden the ears of her old 
English enthusiasts. For at least 
a week beforehand: every available 
seat had been secured, and through- 
out the day money had been turned 
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away in shoals. There was scarcely 
a person in the theatre who did not 
exhibit some signs of suspense. The 
one topic which was universally 
discussed, from musical enthusiasts 
in boxes down to languid exquisites 
in. stalls, was the composer, who 
was about for the first time to be 
introduced to the English public; 
for the night was that which had 
been fixed for the representation of 
Wagner’s opera ‘Der Flieg.nde 
g 
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Hollander.” Among the audience 
you could not have helped noticing 
that the Teutonic element was very 
strongly represented. Germans 
from all parts of the metropolis 
seemed to have turned out en masse 
to salute with patriotic plaudits the 
great composer who hailed from 
the fatherland. At last the curtain 
rose; the public in general set itself 
closely to attend; the ubiquitously 
talkative young lady in the stalls 
listened with bated breath to the 
harmonies which broke over her 
astounded ear; the critics settled 
down to their work with desperate 
resolution ; a universal grin of de- 
light ran round each Teutonic 
visage. Long before the first act 
was over it was manifest that Mr. 
Mapleson’s experiment was a suc- 
cess, and that Richard Wagner had 
approved himself to an audience, 
which is said to be the most critical 
in the world. It was worth making 
considerable exertions to pierce 
your way through the heaving mass 
of humanity, which, on that swelter- 
ingly hot night, blocked the entrance 
from the theatre itself into the cor- 
ridors and crushrooms of old Drury, 
if only to hear the criticisms that 
were passed in stibdued tones on 
the performance, of which an in- 
stalment had just been witnessed, 
and to see the effusive manner in 
which German rushed to German, 
with much mutual wringing of 
hands, chattering of patriotic con- 
gratulations, mitigated by surpris- 
ingly copious compotations of the 
newly-introduced Vienna Bier. As 
for the professed eritics, they shook 
their heads with an anxious air. 
You asked for their opinion on what 
was styled the ‘ music of the future,’ 
and they prudently withheld it. 
The reticence of the critics on such 
occasions as these is wonderful; as 
Victor Hugo said of his enemy, the 
fallen Emperor, ‘ Their silence is 
their strength. Well, it was Satur- 
day evening : in the course of Sunday 
there would be ample time for these 
gentlemen to collect the opinions 
of the different circles of discrimi- 
nating friends severally at their 
disposal, and thus at any rate to be 
able to present to their readers on 
the following Monday something 


approximating to an _ intelligible 
view of what was at present an in- 
comprehensible chaos of harmonies, 
or a blended series of dissonances. 
The audience left the theatre that 
night in a frame of admiration in- 
deed, and fully convinced that they 
had been listening to the compo- 
sition of a superb master; but into 
both that admiration and that con- 
viction there was so much of puzzled 
wonderment which entered, that 
there was something genuinely 
comic in the net result of the sen- 
timent. 

This was, as has been said, the 
first occasion on which Wagner had 
ever been placed before an English 
public. His name had been fa- 
miliar, and most persons knew that 
he bore the character of being the 
most audacious innovator who had 
ever burst into the region of me- 
lody. On the Continent, however, 
not merely his own compatriots but 
the French had long been inti- 
mately acquainted with his music. 
It had furnished for a considerable 
while material for general conver- 
sation, and a very catholic kind of 
criticism. The sensation which it 
had created was profound, and it 
seemed to pervade all classes. An his- 
torian of the middle ages tells us that 
on riding into anormally quiet, sleepy 
German town one summer evening, 
he was surprised to find the entire 

lace in an u On inquiry, 
1¢ found that one of the inhabitants 
of the ultra-nominalist persuasion 
had been bold enough to proclaim 
publicly his total disbelief in the 
existence of Universals. This was 
nothing more than a defiant chal- 
lenge to the opposite faction, the 
Realists, and the free fight which 
astonished our traveller was the re- 
sult. The present disastrous war 
bas familiarized us with the fact 
that the British workman, if he has 
enough beer, will advocate his 
Prussian or Gallic sympathies, as 
the case may be, with bludgeons 
and with blows. Musical criticism 
is not likely to urge him to similar 
extremes of enthusiasm. Yet abroad 
the police have more than once had 
to interfere between two honest 
fellows clad in serge and blouse, 
who, in the course of a conver- 
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sation on the merits of Wagner's 
music, had allowed themselves to 
be carried to an excess of earnest- 
ness, and to support their views by 
the argumentum ad bacculum. In 
Paris itself the public concerts are 
often turned into battle-fields by 
the intensity of sentiment which the 
Wagnerians and anti-Wagnerians 
allow themselves to manifest; fétes 
converted into fights, and feasts of 
harmony into orgies of uproar. In 
Bavaria a monarch is looked upon 
as more than half mad on account 
of his enthusiasm for Herr Wagner's 
harmonies, and certain singers and 
orchestra singers as entirely so. 

La musique ou plutét le tintamarre 
de Wagner—such is the profane ex- 
pression by which the compositions 
of the great master were once 
designated by the mob of Paris. 
In the case of ‘ Der Fliegende Hol- 
lander,’ the operatic critics of Lon- 
don were somewhat puzzled how to 
deliver themselves, and the result 
of this hesitation was a charming 
variety of contradictory opinions. 
We are very far from pretending 
to be competent to pronounce an 
opinion perfectly satisfactory or ex- 
haustive on the subject; but it is 
not difficult to diseern the chief 
elements of the revolution which 
Wagner is creating, or endeavour- 
ing to create in the musical world. 
Operas in general, and certain 
Italian operas in particular, consist 
of little more than a series of airs 
and songs strung together by any 
convenient machinery which may 
come most readily to hand. Wag- 
ner, on the other hand, aims at the 
entire abolition of the air, the duet, 
and trio, as so many separate and 
severable pieces of music, seeking 
to blend the whole opera into one 
long continuous strain of harmony. 
The generally received opinion of 
the functions and final end of al! 
operas, is, that they are nothing 
more than concerts, for which the 
drama is the merest pretext. It is 
this idea which Wagner pronounces 
to be based on a fallacy, and founded 
on an utter misconception of 
musical art, that the great operatic 
innovator is especially bitter in 
combating. The several elements 
of an opera, the scenic, the poetic, 
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and the musical, should be in per- 
fect equality and fusion. 

Scientific criticism of the prin- 
ciples of musical art in general, or 
of Wagner’s music in particular, is 
not our purpose. There is quite 
enough to interestand amuse in the 
life and character, sayings and 
doings, of the man without any 
forced efforts at instruction. That 
the belief in Wagner which his 
partisans entertain is enormous, 
has been already said. He is re- 
garded by them as little less than 
divive, and he has certainly achieved 
an influence over them which is, to 
say the least of it, extraordinary. 
The stories which are related of the 
great man through the length and 
breadth of Germany are sufficiently 
entertaining, and probably suffi- 
ciently little known to bear repeti- 
tion here. Richard Wagner is 
scarcely more than a middle-aged 
man, having been born at Leipsic 
in 1813. Unlike many great mu- 
sical composers, he is possessed of 
high literary powers and very varied 
literary knowledge — endowments 
for which he is probably indebted 
to the fact that he was educated at 
Dresden when that University 
was in the zenith of its renown, 
and could boast of a staff of pro- 
fessors not to be surpassed in 
Europe. His genius was empha- 
tically precocious. He is said at 
one time to have contemplated the 
enforcement of certain metaphy- 
sical tenets by operatic effects; and 
there is still extant the rough 
musical score of the harmony with 
which he proposed to illustrate the 
episode of Aristceeus and his bees 
in the Georgics. Victor Hugo, 
with that glaring disregard of actual 
facts which is characteristic of all 
his magnificent abstractions and 
splendid generalization, has de- 
clared that in the development of 
the world’s poetry there are three 
stages of progress—first comes the 
lyric, then the epic or historic, then 
the dramatic. As a rule of general 
application, there is no truth in this 
dogma; the Psalms of David were 
penned long after the book of 
Genesis, and Homer was dead and 
buried before Anacreon twanged 
his lyre. In the case, however, of 
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Wagner, Hugo’s theory would acci- 
dentally prove correct, for his 
earliest efforts were on the lyric 
stage. In 1835, when its composer 
was only twenty-two years of age, 
the ‘Novice of Palermo’ was pro- 
duced. Unlike most first pieces of 
young and ambitious authors, who, 
though they fail at first, are destined 
afterwards to prove distinguished, 
it was a success. Henceforth, fare- 
well to literature as a career. It 
must be confessed that Wagner 
was somewhat indebted for his suc- 
cess in starting to good fortune. 
There was an opening in Europe 
for an entirely novel species of 
music, provided that music was 
brilliant. Wagner saw the oppor- 
tunity, and prognosticating a career 
took advantage of his opportunity. 
He was appointed musical director 
of the Theatre Royal, Dresden, and 
it was while he held this post that 
the opera which has introduced 
him to the English—‘ Der Fliegende 
Hollander ’—was composed and put 
upon the stage. A magnificent, 
comprehensive, and unlimited am- 
bition has been the distinguishing 
mark of Wagner's career. He 
wished to be great, and he realized 
the truth that the greatest man is 
he who can influence his fellow- 
men in the greatest number of ways. 
From the successes which he had 
already achieved in music, he knew 
what he could do with the instru- 
mentality of harmony. But this 
was not enough, and there is rea- 
son to believe that Wagner at this 
period of his life looked forward to 
combining the triumphs of the 
statesman with those of the musi- 
cian. However this may be, he 
identified himself at an early 
period very closely with the inte- 
rests of the liberal party in Ger- 
many, and rendered them, on more 
occasions than one, assistance of 
the most material kind. His pre- 
sence was at last considered dan- 
gerous to the state. During the 
general political tempest of 1848, 
which found an echo even in 
‘Saxony, the feeling against Wagner 
was so strong that he was com- 
pelled to seek refuge in Switzer- 
Yand. It was in the course of this 
period of what was practically poli- 


tical exile, that he allowed litera- 
ture again to attract his attention, 
and wrote and published several 
books which considerably aug- 
mented his fame—‘ The Theatre in 
Zurich,’ ‘ Art and the Revolution,’ 
‘The Art of the Fature,’ ‘The 
Opera and the Drama,’ and, we be- 
lieve, a whole host of minor pam- 
phlets. Subsequently he went to 
Munich. In 1855 he undertook 
the direction of the concerts given 
by the London Philharmonic So- 
ciety. To his native Saxony he 
has never returned. Most of his 
days have been -passed in Switzer- 
land or in Bavaria, whose king, 
‘the fairy prince,’ is his intimate 
and admirer. 

The mere fact that King Louis II. 
has won this popular appellation 
may give us some notice of the 
natureoftheman. Of all sufferers 
from what has been spoken of as 
the ‘ Wagnerian fever,’ the monarch 
of Bavaria has assuredly expe- 
rienced it in its severest form. 
His education and training may 
certainly be considered to have 
predisposed him to it in no small 
degree. Given a temperament to 
the highest degree romantic and 
poetical, suffered in early child- 
hood to indulge to the utmost 
each one of its most fanciful whims, 
to choose its own intellectual food, 
and its own imaginative recrea- 
tions, and we shall scarcely be sur- 
prised at any result that may ensue. 
When this young and princely 
dreamer was called to the throne, 
it is not wonderful that he should 
have seen an opportunity rather 
for the unbridled gratification of 
each fantasy and humour than for 
the display of administrative power 
or executive skill. To music he 
had always been madly attached, 
and to the delights of music, in- 
stead of to the cares of state, he 
determined wholly to surrender 
himself. How far the various 
stories which are related touching 
the Fairy Prince are actually true, 
it isimpossible to say, but the mere 
facts which would give colour and 
plausibility to the fictions, sup- 
posing them to be such, must be of 
a very exceptional character. 

The king was one of the earliest 
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of Wagner’s admirers. He was en- 
raptured with the music; he de- 
cided that he must know the 
composer; Wagner was brought to 
his majesty, and his majesty went 
into ecstacies over the composer as 
well as over his music. The friend- 
ship and intimacy which at present 
exist between the two, certainly 
form one of the most curious 
leagues on record. When he was 
first called to the throne it was 
the utmost pang to King Louis II. 
even partially to abandon his devo- 
tion to the art of music. Even 
now, whatever hours he can steal 
from public affairs are wholly 
absorbed by his favourite pursuit. 
State papers may want to be signed, 
ministers may knock at his door, 
but ere the monarch will attend 
either to state papers or ministers, 
he will drink his fill of ecstatic 
harmonies. Whether or not the 
Bavarian sovereign is a believer in 
the divine right of kings, he is 
certainly a believer in the divine 
right of Wagner. He does homage 
to him himself, and exacts from all 
those round the deepest measure of 
respect towards ‘the God-made 
master.’ There are times—and they 
are not infrequent—when King 
Louis will disappear altogether 
from palace, parliament, and each 
‘cold formality of court.’ But his 
ministers know where to look for 
him. ‘They search, and lo their 
sovereign is found playing and 
singing in the company of Wagner 
near some murmuring waterfall or 
in the shadowy seclusion of some 
woodland work. Only a few years 
since, so runs the story—and there 
is no reason to disbelieve it—the 
royal signature was imperatively 
essential to a certain document, on 
which hinged a state transaction of 
the profoundest importance. As 
usual, the king was invisible. At 
last, the ministers were obliged to 
make their way vi et armis to the 
private apartments of their monarch. 
The king had locked himself up 
with Wagner, and the ministers 
standing outside the door could 
hear the noise of instruments and 
the sound of voices. Axe and crow- 
bar had at last to be applied, and 
the ministers were at last in the 
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royal presence. The sight was 
sufficiently startling. There, in 
full theatrical costume, stood King 
Louis II., singing a leading part in 
one of Wagner’s, operas, utterly un- 
conscious of the quest that was 
being made. The wheel of Ixion 
stood still under the influence of the 
melodies of Orpheus, but the Bava- 
rian courtiers refused to remain 
stationary or to ignore their busi- 
ness under the influence of the 
melodies of their sovereign. 

To scenic effect his majesty, as 
the true disciple of the Wagnerian 
school, attaches the utmost import- 
ance, and upon all points of scenic 
effect he is accordingly fanatical. 
But it is not enough for him that 
at the Grand Opera at Munich 
everything is planned and executed 
upon a scale of colossal splendour. 
The decorations of the stage, as well 
as its poetic accompaniments, are 
introduced into the every-day life 
of the king. In Wagner’s opera 
of ‘Tannhdauser, certain scenes 
were gorgeously illuminated by a 
most perfectly contrived artificial 
moon. With the effect of this the 
monarch was so enraptured that he 
straightway incontinently ordered 
a similar moon of exactly identical 
construction to be provided in his 
own sleeping apartment for him- 
self, ready for immediate use when- 
ever required. Unlike the spoilt 
child, his Majesty did not cry for 
the moon in vain, and the order 
was immediately executed. Thus, 
whenever the veritable planet failed, 
through neglect of duty, to pour 
her silver rays upon the couch of 
Louis IL., a lime-light transparency, 
outrivalling in shape and splendour 
the veritable original Diana, is at 
once ignited. It is well to know 
that the effect is said to be ‘ en- 
tirely satisfactory.’ 

All this sounds extravagant and 
improbable enough, but it is simply 
rationalistic when compared with 
other instances and achievements, 
actual or fictitious, of the Fairy 
Prince. No doubt the mythical over- 
lies the real; but when we have made 
all due deductions on this score we 
get a surprising substratum of what 
there is every reason to suppose to 
be truth. Amongst other anec- 
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dotes that are currently related 
and universally accepted of this 
marvellous monarch, it is said 
that he conceived not long since 
the idea of ascending real moun- 
tains in the same fashion that in 
the scenes of a pantomime fairies 
and elves are represented as hover- 
ing in mid air over imaginary sum- 
mits, canvas rocks, and oil-painted 
grottoes. On or near the top of a 
certain hill, close to the royal 
palace, stands a fantastically-deco- 
rated cottage, whither Louis II. 
is in the habit of betaking himself 
for peace, quiet, and solitude when 
he is over-dazzled with the garish 
splendour of the world, or when 
he has suffered himself to be over- 
burthened with the desperate anx- 
ieties of state. Pondering one after- 
noon in this tranquil retreat he 
became possessed with the idea 
that to mount to it after the fashion 
of ordinary mortals, by the stern 
route of pedestrianism, was alto- 
gether unworthy of the dignity of 
a king, much more of the chosen 
associate of Wagner. He had seen 
on the stage the celestially facile 
manner in which the angels of air 
are wafted through the heavens. 
Why not emulate their sublime 
example? A stage mechanist of 
great repute was immediately sum- 
moned and consulted. Could he sug- 
gest any plan by which his Majesty 
could transport himself aloft as 
cherubim and seraphim? or, fail- 
ing that, might he not be shot up 
the mountain on the same prin- 
<iple that the clown is shot down 
the trap-door in a pantomime at the 
most appropriate moment? The 
story is an excelient one in its way ; 
but it fails in one particular—the 
mechanist pronounced himself en- 
tirely unable to devise the desired 
means of locomotion. 

It would be possible to multiply 
in endless succession such anec- 
dotes as these. We will content 
ourselves with one or two more. 
When Wagner was occupying a 
certain particular residence in the 
neighbourhood of the palace, the 
king frequently found it convenient 
to cross a lake. An ordinary ferry- 
boat or even a gilded gondola, it 
occurred to him, was decidedly 
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commonplace. There was no doubt 
that it would be very much more 
poetical to transport himself across 
the waters in the same way that 
theatrical Neptune conveyed him- 
self across-+the muslin billows of the 
opera stage. King Louis at once 
called for a cockle-shell chariot and 
sea-horses to match. It was a suffi- 
ciently easy matter to construct the 
former, and a little ingenuity served 
to provide the latter. The only 
objection was that anything like 
spontaneous action was found an 
impossibility. A pair of steeds, ma- 
nufactured of cork, were provided, 
drawn along by ropes, which men 
walking along the shore dragged. 
Nero fiddled while Rome was on 
fire. Given the company of Wag- 
ner, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that King Louis of Bavaria 
would suffer every brick in Munich 
to be consumed while he sang. 
Heliogabalus fed his favourite 
charger out of a golden manger 
on gilded oats; it is a fact that 
Wagner's royal friend is in the 
habit of having his horse led into 
his dining-room, stationing him at 
the right hand, and feeding him 
from his own plate. It may seem 
difficult to credit these stories; yet 
they are nothing more than what 
are currently reported and believed 
by the subjects of his eccentric 
majesty. In view of these facts— 
and facts they are—it will scarcely 
be considered wonderful that the 
Bavarians are, as a rule, becoming 
somewhat dissatisfied with their 
abstracted and inattentive monarch. 
Still the personal popularity of the 
king is considerable: his youth is 
extreme, and these two facts are 
accepted as an adequate excuse for 
an unlimited amount of monarch- 
ical folly. It is also perhaps some- 
what of a fortunate accident that 
the Bavarians happen to entertain 
a special enthusiasm towards the 
royal family. It was the father 
of the present king, who, among 
other demonstrations of an ana- 
logous character, received the 
strangest and most pro!iably the 
strongest proof of iovatian that 
was ever given to a sovereign. The 
particular regiment of the Grenadier 
Guards known as Des Deux Ponts 
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was hyperbolically proud of its 
whiskers. The fact was notorious. 
And their pride was naturally the 
measure of their spoliation. To 
ascertain the devotion of the regi- 
ment you had but to suggest the 
deprivation of their whiskers. In- 
sensibly in reading this anecdote 
one is reminded of the gentleman 
in one of ‘ Punch’s’ pictures, who 
exclaims to the highwayman, ‘ Take 
my life, but spare, oh spare my 
collars!’ This, however, is a record 
of grave facts, and we have no right 
to impress the moral of our story by 
trenching upon the realms of carica- 
ture. Well, the luxuriant whiskers 
of the soldiers were shaved off, 
carefully collected in a silk bag, 
and sent to the king as a novel 
species of pillow. ‘The narrative 
may seem mythical, but it chances 
to be historical. 

So much for the Fairy Prince. 
It remains to speak of the illus- 
trious individual who may fairly be 
regarded as having inspired these 
eccentricities, and dictated these 
extravagances of fatuous folly. In 
the private character of Wagner 
there is much to remind one of 
Victor Hugo. He is arrogant, over- 
weening, and thoughtlessly, cruelly 
vain. Against the ‘ sweet singers of 
Israel,’ as Mr. Disraeli poetically 
characterises Mendelssohn, Meyer- 
beer, and other distinguished 
masters of song, Wagner is atro- 
ciously severe. He launched against 
them a pamphlet which was the soul 
of bitterness and the essence of abuse. 
Like many others, the great com- 
poser of the Junkunflts musik—‘ the 
music of the future’—has been the 
victim of his success, and has been 
always at the mercy of his own 
magnificent ambitions. To be con- 
tradicted in his opinions or to be 
thwarted in his success—these are 
things which Wagner cannot and 
will not tolerate. 

In Paris there lived a young and 
unknown poet, Edward Roche, of 
great talent and of the highest 
education, but totally unknown, 
and without a friend even to give 
him a helping hand in the career 
of letters. Despairing of literary 
success, Roche obtained an insig- 
nificant post in the Custom House. 
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To all appearance he was likely 
thus to protract a miserable and 
inglorious existence with no oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting the talents 
which he undoubtedly possessed. 
His luck seemed to have left him, 
and he was despondent accordingly. 
One day while Roche was working 
in the Custom House office that 
happened to be close to the railway 
station, his attention was aroused 
by the tones of angry expostulation 
and loud remonstrance heard just 
beneath his window. An irascible 
German passenger was Joudly de- 
claiming against the absurdity of 
the rules with which he was 
troubled by the shortsighted wis- 
dom of the railway administration. 
Roche went out and heard the 
stranger, whose passion culminated 
in a strong vein of soliloquy, ad- 
dress himself as Wagner. The 
young man seized the opportunity. 
He stepped forward, bowed to the 
stranger, and speedily made by his 
intervention his vexed path straight. 
Wagner was profuse in his thanks; 


‘Roche was delighted that he was 


able to render even the slightest 
service to so illustrious a man. 
Wagner’s enormous and soul-con- 
trolling vanity must have been 
touched; Roche fancied he saw 
his opportunity, and commenced to 
hum some of the melodies from 
‘Tannhauser’ and ‘ Lohengrin.’ 
‘Oh? said Wagner, ‘ that isa splen- 
did omen for me. The first Parisian 
I meet knows my music and ad- 
mires it. Liszt shall know this. 
Sir, we must see each other again.’ 

Such was the commencement of 
an acquaintance that was destined 
to be eventful to both, tragic to 
one. Wagner grew to entertain a 
high opinion of the ability of Edward 
Roche; and when he looked for a 
translator of ‘ Tannhiuser,’ he 
thought he could find none better 
than the young man who had proved 
his saviour in the railway episode. 
Wagner offered Roche the work, 
and Roche, in an ecstacy of joy, it 
is needless to say, accepted it. But 
the poor fellow little knew what he 
would have to encounter. He gave 
a whole year to the work, sacri- 
ficing many a night's sleep, and 
devoting to the task every instant 
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of the day which was not employed 
at the counting-house. Roche soon 
found that his illustrious employer 
was, to use his own words, ‘ a dread- 
ful man.’ Never was taskmaster 
of the Egyptians so remorselessly 
exacting. Capable of prodigious 
exertions, Wagner measured the 
ability of others by himself, and 
Roche fairly had not a moment’s 
rest. When the young clerk con- 
trived to obtain a holiday from his 
office, every moment was absorbed 
by the demands of the author of 
‘fannhiuser.’ On such occasions 
as these Roche thus describes the 
programme of the day’s proceed- 
ings: ‘At seven o'clock in the 
morning we sat down to work, and 
without rest or pause we went on 
till noon. There I sat over my 
desk —stooping, writing, blotting, 
correcting, searching painfully for 
the syllables which accorded best 
with particular notes. Meanwhile 
Wagner, with flaming eyes and 
angry expression, now strode up and 
down the room impatiently, now 
sat down to the piano, and striking 
a few chords shouted impatiently, 
“Forward! forward!” At twelve 
or one o’clock, wearied and sick, 
faint with hunger, and with aching 
fingers, I would let my pen drop, 
and sink back in my chair. Then 
would the master ask me, in tones 
of indignation and surprise, what 
was the matter. “Oh, I am 
hungry,” I would mutter. Gene- 
rally he would reply, “ Very well. 
I did not think of that: we will 
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eat something quickly, and continue 
again.” I was suffered to swallow 
a few morsels, not more, and then 
I was spurred on to resume my 
toils, and continued there till night. 
I grew exhausted, but he cared 
not: my head glowed like fire. I 
became driven to desperation at this 
ceaseless hunt for appropriate syl- 
lables and words. It was impos- 
sible to please him. As for Wagner 
himself, he was still fresh as ever. 
Nothing seemed to tell upon those 
exhaustless energies. Still he strode 
up and down the room, or, striking 
the notes of the piano, shook his 
head, and swayed his body in sucha 
manner that his pointed shadow on 
the wall, nervous and weary as 
I was, actually terrified me. It 
seemed like one of the evil spirits 
in a fairy tale, screaming forth 
strange words and phantom notes.’ 
Here this pathetic narrative ends. 
The translation was at last finished, 
and ‘Tannhiiuser’ was produced. 
The first night it was an equivocal 
success; the second it was received 
coldly; on the third it was an un- 
mistakable failure. Wagner’s hopes 
were wrecked, and his ambitious 
dream destroyed; and with the de- 
struction of these there vanished 
also the last faintly-glimmering pro- 
mise of good fortune for poor Ed- 
ward Roche. Wagner, indeed, re- 
covered from the mortification of 
the failure, but Roche did not: the 
poor fellow was simply killed by 
the collapse of ‘Tannhiiuser.’ He 
died in the following December. 
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RIDDLES OF LOVE. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


MORE CONSEQUENCES OF THE FETE—A RECOGNITION AND A HAZARDOUS 
ADVENTURE. 


IR NORMAN and Mrs. Beltravers 
re-entered the ball-room. Had 
they gone into the refreshment tent— 
which, pending serious supper, was 
abandoned to frivolous restoratives 
—they would have found a few of 
our friends engaged upon ice and 
conversation. ‘There were notably 
the Mantons and May Pemberton— 
the latter having, happily, recovered 
from the agitation caused by her 
meeting with Cecil—that unfortu- 
nate man who was destined to cause 
discomfiture in more than one direc- 
tion. 

There were other groups similarly 
engaged, and in one of these, com- 
posed entirely of gentlemen, the con- 
versation was conducted in so ani- 
mated a manner that nobody in its 
neighbourhood could well avoid 
overhearing it. Among the number 
were Windermere and Milward ; and 
in their capacity as new arrivals 
they were being appealed to on 
various London topics, including 
the latest novelties at the theatres. 

‘ Did you see the new piece at 
the Imperial that seems to have 
made such a great hit?’ asked a 
man of Milward. 

* No,’ replied that gentleman ; ‘ it 
was withdrawn before I had an 
opportunity; but Windermere here 
will tell you all about it. The rew 
actress turned his head at the time— 
so I was told—but I dare say he is 
sufficiently sane on the point now to 
be intelligible.’ 

The remark escaped the notice of 
Mr. and Mrs. Manton, who were 
telling some people who had just 
come up all about their plans and 

rospects in Rangoon; but May 

eard it distinctly, and her confu- 
sion may be imagined. She felt the 
blood rush to her cheeks, and her 
immediate impulse was to leave the 
tent; but the Mantons were so en- 
gaged that she could not attract 
their attention. Meanwhile the con- 
versation proceeded. 

‘ Pray do not talk in that way, 


Milward,’ said Windermere. ‘I ad- 
mired the piece and I admired the 
lady ; but that is no matter for ridi- 
cule. It would be impossible for 
any man, I should think, not to 
admire Miss Mirabel.’ 

‘ I meant no harm,’ said Milward, 
‘so don’t be offended, my boy.’ And 
he added, in allusion to a remark 
made by one of the group, ‘ Yes, her 
retirement was very sudden, and you 
may be sure that there was some 
special cause for it. An actress 
would surely never leave so splendid 
& position as Miss Mirabel had made 
in those three nights without some 
strong temptation. One story is that 
she ran away with Lord Arthur 
Penge, under the impression that, 
being an earl’s son, he must be rich 
and reputable, and in happy inno- 
cence that he has already a wife, 
whom he has married on the sly. In 
that case I wish her joy.’ 

‘I must seriously request you, 
Milward,’ said Windermere, who was 
getting angry, ‘ to cease this offen- 
sive kind of commentary. You are 
talking about what you do and can 
know nothing. There is no reason 
to suppose that there is the smallest 
foundation for such a report, and its 
repetition therefore becomes unfair.’ 

‘ Nonsense, my dear fellow! an 
actress is public property.’ 

‘Granted ; but public property of 
other kinds has the protection of the 
law. Individuals are not allowed 
wantonly to damage it and detract 
from its worth. But it seems to be 
a popular impression that a person 
raised above the level of ordinary 
society by the attainment of any 
distinction—and in particular one 
who personally amuses and delights 
the said ordinary society—becomes 
public property, not to be cared for 
and respected, but to be pelted at for 
the personal amusement of the mob. 
The story 1 have heard—and have 
every reason to believe—is, that the 
Jady in question is a person of posi- 
tion in society, who, impelled by her 
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undoubted genius, adopted the stage 
as a profession, and afterwards saw 
reason to change her determination.’ 

Such a rumour had indeed gone 
about London, despite the exertions 
of Mr. Mandeville to conceal the 
fact—which he thought would be 
too flattering to a lady who had 
chosen to break with him. 

Milward admitted that there was 
something in Windermere’s view of 
the case, and expressed his regret if 
he had hurt. that gentleman's feel- 
ings. Windermere accepted his ex- 
cuses, and added— 

‘ But, apart from anything I have 
heard, I would wager my existence 
that Miss Mirabel, as she is called, is 
not only a lady, but one who would 
in every respect do honour to the 
proudest family in England.’ 

At this instant Windermere heard 
a voice behind him saying— 

* Do take me out into the air, Mr. 
Manton, the tent is too hot for 
me.’ 

He had surely heard that voice 
before—and in a scene that was at 
that moment vividly before his 
mind. He turned and beheld May, 
who had risen from her seat and, 
accompanied by the Mantons, was 
making a movement towards the 
door of the tent. She wore on her 
neck a diamond necklace that he 
well knew. It was the first object 
that caught his eye—before even it 
hai taken in the form of the wearer. 

It was as if the woman who was 
in his thoughts had fallen from the 
sky. He stood motionless, unable 
to articulate a word. He asked 
himself —was he dreaming, or could 
he be deceived by an accidental re- 
semblance? He was certainly not 
dreaming, for there were the Man- 
tons, palpable in the flesh, and he 
heard the hearty tones of the ensign, 
who remarked in passing that it 
was a capital ball. May meantime 
searcely dared to look at the man 
whose conversation she had unin- 
tentionally overheard; but she felt 
that he had recognised her, and the 
fact added not a little to her confa- 
sion. She had passed out with her 
friends before Windermere reco- 
vered his presence of mind. 

When they had gone, Windermere 
turned to Milward, who was still 


talking to his companions. Drawing 
that gentleman aside, he said— 

‘ For heaven's sake, tell me who is 
that lady—not Mrs. Manton, but the 
one in white satin, with the roses, 
and the diamond necklace! I think 
I recognise—an—an acquaintance.’ 

‘That is Miss Pemberton—her 
father is, or was, in the army—gone 
up country. She is staying with 
the Mantons. Is she not a magni- 
ficent girl? I wonder you have not 
heard the men raving about her.’ 

Windermere would not trust him- 
self to answer the question contained 
in Milward’s speech, and, making 
some excuse for his abruptness, 
turned away. 

He found himself a minute after- 
wards outside the tent, in the cool 
air, among the lights and flowers. 

His situation was not one of diffi- 
culty. He had been ready to give 
his life to behold his heroine again. 
That he should not only behold her 
but should make her acquaintance, 
would be in the natural course of 
events. But he was in a cloud—ia 
a maze—and people in clouds and 
mazes are not always adepts in 
practical modes of action. So this 
sane and sound man went wander- 
ing about very much like an idiot— 
beyond the range of the coloured 
lamps, in the shade of the broad- 
leaved trees, among the fire-flies and 
the flowers. But it came to the same 
thing in the end as if he had con- 
ducted himself in a sensible manner ; 
for before he had been long on his 
vague errand he was stopped by 
Manton. 

‘ What are you doing here?’ said 
that young gentleman. ‘ We saw 
you pass from where we were sit- 
ting—there, on the seat near that 
bank of flowers, under the feathery 
palms. Come back with me. My 
wife wants you to know Miss Pem- 
berton —the lady I told you was to 
stay with us. You saw her just now 
—beautiful girl, isn’t she ?’ 

It was like an invitation to Para- 
dise. Of course Windermere went, 
and the next moment he was in the 
realms of bliss! 

It was a charming spot on which 
our friends had taken their rest— 
beside the bank of flowers and under 
the feathery palms. It was beyond 
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the influence of the coloured lamps, 
but the moon revealed every object 
almost as clearly as by day. 

May received Windermere with 
much graciousness, though she was 
not a little embarrassed on remem- 
bering the part he had taken in the 
conversation of which she was the 
subject. She hoped, however, that 
he had not recognised her, and she 
fancied, as he made no allusion to 
her former self, that this was pro- 
bably the case. But the fact was 
that Windermere, with instinctive 
delicacy, took it for granted that 
when Miss Pemberton chose to 
assume another character and an- 
other name, she had reasons of her 
own for doing so; and as she did 
not communicate these reasons, nor 
explain why she reverted to her 
proper condition, she had reasons of 
her own for silence, which it was not 
for him to invite her to break. So 
Windermere talked upon indifferent 
subjects, as ‘far as he talked at all; 
for he preferred rather to sit by her 
side in silence, and surrender him- 
self to the soft enchantment of the 
scene, while drinking in deep 
draughts of love. And so it was 
that after the first commonplaces of 
conversation there was a little em- 
barrassment on both sides, and it 
was some relief to May—not to Win- 
dermere, who would have sat there 
all night—when Mrs. Manton, no- 
ticing that the band had ceased 
playing for some little time, re- 
marked that supper seemed to be 
served, and it would be as well per- 
haps to return to the tents. 

Windermere did not immediately 
notice Lucy’s suggestion. He was 
thinking how glorious it would be 
if he could render some great ser- 
vice to May—save her life, perhaps, 
by some act of heroism—so that he 
would for ever after have a claim 
upon her gratitude and respect. 
What a pity, he thought, that they 
were not at sea, where there would 
be a chance of an accident! And 
his imagination at once conjured up 
the scene of a terrible storm, a ship 
striking upon a rock—the boat in 
which May is: escaping being 
swam ped—-her insensible form sink- 
ing to rise no more;—then on a 
sudden himself plunging to her aid 


‘to his horror. 
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—rescuing her just in time—sus- 
taining her at the peril of his own 
life—and bringing her at last tri- 
umphantly on shore. 

The events would have occupied 
some little time in action, but pre- 
sented as they were to him, his mind 
embraced them all in a few instants ; 
and then he rose with the intention 
of following Lucy’s suggestion. He 
had been seated on the left of May, 
who had not yet risen, and as he 
gained his feet, with the idea of his 
position as a guardian still in his 
thoughts, he turned involuntarily to 
offer the very unnecessary assist- 
ance that men offer to ladies upon 
such occasions. 

May at the time had half turned 
round, towards her left, to regain 
her bouquet, which she had play- 
fully placed among the growing 
flowers on the bank. Her attitude 
was a little constrained, and to pre- 
serve her position, she had lain 
her right hand, ungloved, upon the 
arm of the rustic bench. She did 
not see what Windermere now saw 
An enormous cobra 
had glided upon the seat of the 
bench between herself and the rail, 
half hidden in the folds of her robe, 
and attracted perhaps by the white 
hand, was erecting his head threat- 
eningly in its direction. How hideous 
the reptile looked, with his black 
beady eyes shining in the moonlight, 
ready to direct the fatal sting! Any 
sudden movement on the part of 
the girl would probably —inevitably 
as far as human calculation can 
divine—have sealed her fate. Win- 
dermere, who knew by experience 
the necessity for rapid decision in 
such cases, determined at once upon 
his course of action. He had no 
weapon, but Manton, who wore 
uniform, was standing close by. 
Windermere saw there was one 
chance. He would not hazard a 
word of apology; but seizing the 
scabbard of his friend’s sword with 
ove hand, he drew the weapon from 
its sheath with marvellous rapidity, 
and the next moment the snake lay 
writhing on the ground with a deep 
cut in his neck. A moment after 
Windermere’s heel was upon the 
wounded part; the reptile, not 
being able to turn its head, was 
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powerless to sting; and this advan- 
tage gained, the sword was suflicient 
to despatch it on the spot. 

The peril had come and gone so 

quickly that it was unknown to all 
save Windermere until the snake 
lay dead upon the path. Manton, 
whose attention had been so effectu- 
ally called to the event, was the first 
to perceive its nature, and was loud 
in congratulations and praise of 
Windermere’s promptitude and dex- 
terity. Lucy, now that,there was 
nothing to fear, screamed for assist- 
ance; while May, on realising her 
providential escape, fell fainting 
upon the bench in the midst of ex- 
pressions of gratitude and thankful- 
ness. Her condition brought Lucy 
to a sense of discretion; and her 
best efforts were directed to the 
restoration of her friend. After 
a while May opened her eyes, but it 
was only in looks that she could at 
first thank her deliverer. Winder- 
mere, who was as modest as he was 
strong and brave, would not hear of 
too much ‘fuss,’ as he called it, 
being made about what he consi- 
dered a very natural piece of ser- 
vice. 
‘It is a help that everybody ren- 
ders to everybody else in India,’ he 
said, ‘ just as in Russia, a passenger 
in the street will stop a stranger 
whom he sees freezing and rub his 
face with snow.’ 

I am afraid that Windermere took 
advantage of the griffinage of the 
party to exaggerate the tendency of 
our countrymen in India to risk 
their lives for others in encounters 
with snakes. However, his easy re- 
ception of the honours of heroism 
had the effect of restoring the shat- 
tered nerves of the rest of the party, 
and even May smiled as she reiter- 
ated her thanks, and said that she 
should always regard Mr. Winder- 
mere as the preserver of ber life. 

But they were all unusually 
thoughtful when they entered the 
supper tent; and they thought ita 
very small matter when they heard 
the people complaining that the Ma- 
harajah, the guest of the evening, 
had been rather sulky, and had not 
shown himself about so much as he 
was expected to do; and that the 
Viceregal party had left, and were 
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by that time safely on the other side 
of the river. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


AT THE FETE sTILL— CONSTANCE 
RECEIVES A WARNING—ALL IS 
LOST. 


It is now time to see how some of 
our other friends had fared earlier 
in the evening. Constance, you 
may remember, had been lost sight 
of both by Mrs. Beltravers and Sir 
Norman. She was not found by 
either that night. After completing 
her dance with the friend for whom 
she had for the first time left her 
betrothed, she was taken back to 
the seat where she had last left Mrs. 
Beltravers. That lady was not there ; 
so Constance, dismissing her partner, 
whom she had found a very tedious 
companion, waited alone, with the 
certainty of soon seeing either Mrs. 
Beltravers or Sir Norman. While 
thus engaged she was approached 
by one of the native servants be- 
longing to the refreshment-tent, 
who, wearing as he did the Govern- 
ment }House livery, might be con- 
sidered an authorized person even 
in the dancing tent. He appeared, 
however, anxious to avoid observa- 
tion; and watching, apparently, for 
a time when there were but few 
persons about—as happens some- 
times between the dances—and 
creeping close to the side of the 
tent, at the back of the benches, he 
suddenly placed a note in the hand 
of Constance, and then as suddenly 
disappeared. 

What ought a lady to do when a 
note, instead of being sent openly 
to her address, is furtively placed in 
her hand in a public assembly? I 
suppose she should show it to 
everybody about her, and vindi- 
cate her own position by exposing 
as far as possible the designs of the 
writer. Or she might, at any rate, 
receive the missive without attempt 
at concealment, and acquaint herselt 
at once with its contents. But I 
doubt if, many ladies, so circum- 
stanced, would do anything of the 
kind, however honourable their in- 
tentions. There is a charm about 
a wystery that is irresistible to nine 
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powerless to sting; and this advan- 
tage gained, the sword was sufficient 
to despatch it on the spot. 

The peril had come and gone so 

quickly that it was unknown to all 
save Windermere until the snake 
lay dead upon the path. Manton, 
whose attention had been so effectu- 
ally called to the event, was the first 
to perceive its nature, and was loud 
in congratulations and praise of 
Windermere’s promptitude and dex- 
terity. Lucy, now that,there was 
nothing to fear, screamed for assist- 
ance; while May, on realising her 
providential escape, fell fainting 
upon the bench in the midst of ex- 
pressions of gratitude and thankful- 
ness. Her condition brought Lucy 
to a sense of discretion; and her 
best efforts were directed to the 
restoration of her friend. After 
a while May opened her eyes, but it 
was only in looks that she could at 
first thank her deliverer. Winder- 
mere, who was as modest as he was 
strong and brave, would not hear of 
too much ‘fuss,’ as he called it, 
being made about what he consi- 
dered a very natural piece of ser- 
vice. 
‘It is a help that everybody ren- 
ders to everybody else in India,’ he 
said, ‘ just as in Russia, a passenger 
in the street will stop a stranger 
whom he sees freezing and rub his 
face with snow.’ 

I am afraid that Windermere took 
advantage of the griffinage of the 
party to exaggerate the tendency of 
our countrymen in India to risk 
their lives for others in encounters 
with snakes. However, his easy re- 
ception of the honours of heroism 
had the effect of restoring the shat- 
tered nerves of the rest of the party, 
and even May smiled as she reiter- 
ated her thanks, and said that she 
should always regard Mr. Winder- 
mere as the preserver of her life. 

But they were all unusually 
thoughtful when they entered the 
supper tent; and they thought ita 
very small matter when they heard 
the people complaining that the Ma- 
harajah, the guest of the evening, 
had been rather sulky, and had not 
shown himself about so much as he 
was ex d to do; and that the 
Viceregal party had left, and were 
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by that time safely on the other side 
of the river. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


AT THE FETE STILL — CONSTANCE 
RECEIVES A WARNING—ALL Is8 
LOST. 


It is now time to see how some of 
our other friends had fared earlier 
in the evening. Constance, you 
may remember, had been lost sight 
of both by Mrs. Beltravers and Sir 
Norman. She was not found by 
either that night. After completing 
her dance with the friend for whom 
she had for the first time left her 
betrothed, she was taken back to 
the seat where she had last left Mrs. 
Beltravers. That lady was not there ; 
so Constance, dismissing her partner, 
whom she had found a very tedious 
companion, waited alone, with the 
certainty of soon seeing either Mrs. 
Beltravers or Sir Norman. While 
thus engaged she was approached 
by one of the native servants be- 
longing to the refreshment-tent, 
who, wearing as he did the Govern- 
ment {House livery, might be con- 
sidered an authorized person even 
in the dancing tent. He appeared, 
however, anxious to avoid observa- 
tion; and watching, apparently, for 
a time when there were but few 
persons about—as happens some- 
times between the dances—and 
creeping close te the side of the 
tent, at the back of the benches, he 
suddenly placed a note in the hand 
of Constance, and then as suddenly 
disappeared. 

What ought a lady to do when a 
note, instead of being sent openly 
to her address, is furtively placed in 
her hand in a pubiic assembly? I 
suppose she should show it to 
everybody about her, and vindi- 
cate her own position by exposing 
as far as possible the designs of the 
writer. Or she might, at any rate, 
receive the missive without attempt 
at concealment, and acquaint herselt 
at once with its contents. But I 
doubt if many ladies, so circum- 
stanced, would do anything of the 
kind, however honourable their in- 
tentions. There is a charm about 
a mystery that is irresistible to nine 
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hundred and ninety-nine out of a 
thousand of the sex, and Constance 
was evidently one of the larger 
number ; for, surprised and discom- 
posed as she was by the note being 
placed in her hand, she instinctively 
entered into the views of the mes- 
senger by covering it for a minute 
with her handkerchief, and then, 
when she thought herself unob- 
served by passers-by, concealing it 
in her bosom. 

Constance slightly blushed as she 
did this; and as blushiog was not 
a habit with her, sho must have 
thought that there was something 
wrong in the action. But to the best 
of my knowledge and belief she was 
innocent of any other impulse than 
curiosity—and that is a motive 
quite strong enough to lead many 
people, men as well as women, into 
very equivocal situations. 

Conscience makes people cowards 
very unnecessarily at times. Con- 
stance felt like a murderer with the 
head of his victim secreted in his 
coat-pocket. She fancied that she 
was the unique object of attention 
to the now rapidly thickening crowd. 
She dared not look anybody in the 
face; and a horrible fear came upon 
her that she would meet, if not her 
own party, some chance acquaint- 
ances who might compel her to 
conversation. She could not remain 
where she was; she must fly, and 
hide her guilt. A dreadful idea, 
too, forced itself upon her mind, 
that she might lose the letter, and 
stand convicted before all Asia of — 
she knew not what! Impelled by 
an irresistible impulse, she quitted 
the tent, and sought security out- 
side. But she was still in a blaze 
of light, and more observable than 
she had been before. Where should 
she turn? A quiet nook a short 
distance off invited her. It helda 
seat, and was lit by a single coloured 
festoon. Thither she went; and 
there, in apparent security, she be- 
thought herself that she would read 
the letter. 

With trembling hands she un- 
folded the paper. It contained but 
the following brief communica- 
tion— 

‘ A friend desires a short interview 
with Miss Beltravers by the orange- 
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trees near the Maharajah’s tent—im- 
mediately. He has important intel- 
ligence to communicate, in which her 
future happine ss is concerned.’ 

Then came another conflict in the 
mind of Constance. Should she 
accept the invitation?—did she 
dare? There might be danger in 
meeting a stranger in such a manner 
—who could say what were his de- 
signs? But, on the other hand, to 
miss an important communication 
concerning her future happiness! 
Such a denial was hard to demand 
from herself. While deliberating 
between the danger and the tempta- 
tion, Constance sought with her eyes 
the indicated spot. She could see it 
from where she sat. It was in the 
shade, and sufficiently secluded to 
be free from observation; but, on 
the other hand, it was close to the 
crowd, and at least within call of 
assistance, should such be required. 

The result of her observation de- 
termined her; she would go. And 
she had gone before she could give 
herself time to change her mind. 

There was a person waiting under 
the trees—but a person of an un- 
expected description. He was a 
Native, and apparently a gentleman, 
—that is to say, he was dressed like 
one of the educated writer class, 
who are the natural allies of the 
Europeans in Bengal. But the 
natural instincts of her race and 
sex made Constance shrink from 
an interview with a Native alone— 
and she took it for granted that this 
man must be her correspondent. 
She was about to retire; but the 
stranger had noted her arrival, and 
followed her footsteps with swift 
but stealthy tread. Then he ad- 
dressed her—in English, which he 
spoke with apparent ease, but with 
a characteristic mixtureof simplicity 
and ambitious phraseology. 

‘It is wrong to fly from me, 
young lady. You should hear—I 
have a communication of extreme 
importance for you.’ 

Constance’s curiosity triumphed 
over her fears without further per- 
suasion. 

‘ Tell me, then, quickly,’ she re- 
plied, ‘ what you have to say; I 
ought not to have come here.’ 

‘There is no occasion to have 
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fear of me,’ returned the stranger; 
‘I am a Baboo of high character— 
you know the name of Ramchunder 
Nellore ?’ 

The fame of that appellation had 
not reached Constance, but she 
knew that the Calcutta Baboos were 
usually respectable people, and she 
felt more confidence than at first. 

‘That is of no consequence,’ she 
said; ‘ what have you to tell me?’ 

‘You know the great English 
Baronet, Sir Norman Halidame ?” 

‘I did not come here to talk 
about him—I will go.’ 

* Not yet, not yet; I will tell you 
quick. You mean to marry him: 
you must not; he is a very bad 
man, and a criminal—a murderer.’ 

Constance had no power to move 
wow. She was chained to the spot 
by the sudden charge made against 
her betrothed. But a moment's 
reflection roused her indignation. 

‘I will go, she said; ‘you have 
no right to bring me here to hear 
these things. I believe nothing that 
you say: Sir Norman: is an hon- 
ourable gentleman, and without 
stain.’ 

‘You think so,’ replied the Ben- 
galee, with a malicious chuckle; 
‘but I can tell you that which will 
make you think that which is the 
contrary.’ 

Constance was fairly committed 
now. She could not choose but hear. 
And the tale which she heard was 
one that thrilled her with horror. 

‘It is more than twelve years 
past,’ said the Baboo, ‘that Sir 
Norman loved the wife of an English 
officer at Barrackpore. He made 
her his own and took her away to 
Calcutta. The English officer fol- 
lowed; found the great baronet at 
an hotel; but the great baronet shot 
him dead, so he could tell no tales. 
The baronet then escaped on board of 
ship with the lady—a beautiful lady 
who had the hearts of everybody. 
There were no witnesses to the tra- 
gedy, and the guilt could never be 
fixed upon the great baronet, even so 
far as to bring him up to the high 
tribunal of justice. But there were 
those in Calcutia who had their 
suspicions, and J know them to be 
true. It has even been said—and I 
believe there are those living who 
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will swear this is true—that Sir 
Norman Halidame is not even the 
great baronet he pretends to be— 
that he keeps a brother from the 
rights that belong to him—a brother 
that he hates and wishes dead. I 
can prove his guilt whenever I make 
the denunciation before the magis- 
trate on the bench. But I have 
never made the denunciation; for 
Sir Norman has been good to me, 
and given me much money while 
in England; and he seemed so 
happy with his wife and his beau- 
tifal young family.’ 

‘His wife!’ cried Constance; 
‘surely, Sir Norman has no wife.’ 

‘He was a just man; and he 
married'the beautiful lady whose 
husband he had killed.’ 

*‘ And she still lives ?” 

‘She was alive the other day. It 
was to warn you of the danger you 
have in your path, if you marry the 
great baronet yourself—for your 
English law makes one wife of two 
no wife at all.’ 

Nothing but the deep indignation 
with which Constance was inspired 
could have supported her during 
this painful interview. Was it pos- 
sible that Sir Norman, whose kind, 
amiable nature had won her against 
her will—had melted the ice in 
which she had determined to keep 
her heart—could be the monster 
that the Baboo depicted him? She 
could not believe it. 

‘ And how am I to know,’ she said, 
almost fiercely, to the man, ‘that 
what you have been telling me is 
not all lies—as I believe it is?’ 

The Baboo smiled sarcastically. 

‘I have not my witnesses here,’ 
he said, ‘though I have them if 
wanted for the magistrate on the 
bench, and the judge of the higher 
tribunal. But I can show you some 
of the great baronet’s writing which 
will give you assurance that all I 
say is not base falsehood.’ 

And the Baboo placed in the 
lady’s hand some letters which he 
had received, as he said, from Sir 
Norman, of whose handwriting, 
indeed, there could be no doubt. In 
one of these the writer said: 

‘I feel myself in such a position 
that I must again agree to purchas 
your silence. But will nothing less 











than the sum you ask suffice? I en- 
close a cheque which will, I hope, be 
sufficient inducement to you to hold 
your tongue.’ 

Another contained the follow- 
ing: 

* You torture me with your persecu- 
tion. Will nothing satisfy you? I 
am already much impoverished, and 
cannot meet your continual demands. 
If 1 send you the sum you ask, am I 
to understand that you will leave m« 
free? 

There were other allusions of a 
similar kind. Constance read them 
all. They gave cruel force to the 
blow already dealt by the informer. 
She had no doubt now of Norman’s 
guilt; and her sense of deep, irre- 
deemable injury roused a demon 
in her heart. But she was too 
proud to confess to the informer 
that he had triumphed. So return- 
ing the papers to him with such 
composure as she could assume, the 
wretched girl remarked— 

‘ They are very good imitations of 
Sir Norman’s writing; but I do not 
believe them. You have been im- 
posed upon; but you mean well, 
I dare say, and I am much obliged 
to you for your warning.’ 

Saying this—she could not trust 
herself to say more—Constance gave 
the Baboo a haughty salute and left 
him. He did not follow her this 
time—he knew that his work was 
done. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
CONSTANCE TAKES HER REVENGE. 
Constance was Constance no more. 

She was a wild, wicked Fury, burn- 
ing for revenge. She could not con- 
trol herself sufficiently to resume a 
conventional demeanour, so dared 
not return immediately to the tents. 
And she could not rest in the shade, 
where she sought refuge, but wan- 
dered about, making purposeless pro- 
testations against her fate, and cry- 
ing impotently for vengeance upon 
the man who had humiliated her. 
So engrossed was she with the pas- 
sion within her, that the noise and 
the glare of a great pyrotechnic 
display, which was the object of 
general attention, came upon her 
eye and ear unheeded. She noted it 
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no more than she noted the moon 
and stars; nor did the fact occur to 
her that the conclusion of the en- 
tertainment must now be close at 
hand. 

She remaind an hour, it might be, 
in’ this state of agitation; then she 
calmed by degrees, and arrived at a 
resolve as to her future course. She 
was planning in her own mind how 
she might put her scheme into 
action, when she saw a gentleman 
approaching her retreat, in the 
shadow of some trees near those 
under which she had met the Ba- 
boo. It was an officer, as his uniform 
indicated; and as he approached 
nearer, looking about on every side 
as if in search for some one, she re- 
cognised Milward. 

He was the subject of her thoughts 
at that moment, and she hailed his 
appearance as a deliverance. She 
was by his side in a moment. 

‘Milward, she said, forgetting 
customary forms of address, ‘ will 
you protect me?’ 

Milward started at the request. 

‘ Miss Beltravers, I was searching 
for you. Mrs. Beltravers asked me 
to find you. She is half frantic at 
losing you for so long. I am very 
glad that you are safe. I will take 
you back, of course, with great plea- 
sure.’ 

‘ No, no, do not mistake me,’ cried 
the wild girl. ‘I will not go back 
to her—to him. I will never see 
him again. He is a fiend, a monster, 
a murderer!’ 

‘ Miss Beltravers, you cannot know 
what you are saying. Of whom do 
you speak ? 

‘Of the man they call Sir Nor- 
man Halidame—of that smooth, 
soft, amiable, handsome man—my 
husband who might have been, but 
never shall be now that I know 
all.’ 

‘Know all? 
dreaming.’ 

‘I am not dreaming, and I am 
responsible for all I say. I know 
Sir Norman to be a man steeped in 
crime, and a serpent—with all his 
soft ways—who would have lured 
me to destruction.’ 

‘I scarcely know how to speak to 
you on such a subject. You must 
be under some mistaken influence. 


You are surely 
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Would it not be better to let me 
take you to Mrs. Beltravers—to go 
home, and let Sir Norman know in 
the morning that you will see him 
no more ?” 

Milward was really under the be- 
lief that Constance had taken leave 
of her senses ; and the responsibility 
of having a mad young lady to take 
care of, in the middle of the night, 
was repugnant to his practical ideas 
of the proprieties. 

‘I tell you, Henry’—she had 
never called him Henry before, and 
he was not insensible to the con- 
cession—‘ that I well know what I 
am doing. I will not go home. I 
have good reason for not doing so. 
Once under the roof with Mrs. Bel- 
travers, I shall have no rest until I 
have received that horrible man 
once more, for Mrs. Beltravers is 
devoted to him. She has been so 
from the first. My only chance is 
to fly elsewhere—where I know not. 
But I will trust to you, Henry ; and 
if you love me, as you have led me 
to believe you did, you will save me 
from the fate that, without your 
assistance, I see before me. You 
relent—I see you do. You will be 
my friend—I know you will. I 
have no one besides—I am alone in 
the world. Even Mrs. Beltravers— 
but no matter; I will tell you more 
one day. I will tell you enough 
now about Sir Norman to justify 
myself in your eyes for the step I 
am about to take.’ 

And Constance briefly recounted 
to Milward the tale that had been 
told her by the Baboo. 

Milward was startled, as you may 
suppose, by the narration; but he 
no longer doubted the sanity of the 
narrator, though she looked so wild, 
—there in the moonlight, with her 
scornful, determined eyes, her dark 
hair breaking from its bonds and 
falling about her pale face, her dis- 
hevelled dress, and her unheeded 
gestures—that he might well have 
been excused for the suspicion he 
had entertained. But Milward, 
cold and cynical as he might be, 
was a man of honour. He was re- 
luctant—even though tempted, as 
he was, by a beautiful girl in the 
moonlight—to gain an advantage, 
which otherwise he would dearly 
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prize, through a possible mistake. 
To him the conduct imputed to Sir 
Norman seemed incredible; yet 
while considering the question a 
certain memory came upon him. 

As if she knew what was passing 
in Milward’s mind, Constance asked, 
‘Did you ever, Henry’ — Henry 
again—‘ hear a whisper of any such 
story connected with the person I 
refer to?’ 

‘I cannot deny’—Milward said 
this in all conscientiousness—‘ that 
when I first came to Calcutta I 
heard of some scandalous affair with 
which Sir Norman’s name was con- 
nected.’ 

‘ And the circumstances were the 
same ?” 

‘I did not hear particulars; but 
they were certainly of the same na- 
ture. But I am bound to say that 
nothing of the kind has reached me 
for years past; and if I ever thought 
upon the matter at all, it was to 
dismiss it as mere idle gossip—and 
there is plenty of that going about 
in India.’ 

‘You tell me enough to confirm 
me; and I respect the generous re- 
ticence which will not allow you to 
impeach even a—a rival. Henry, 
I have been unkind, perhaps cruel, 
to you. I will not affect to have 
reproached myself with my conduct 
before—I have been in a dream 
during the last ten days. I was 
deceived, as others have been, by 
that open, frank manner — those 
clear, candid, honest eyes, that I 
thought were signs of character. I 
have been deceived, wronged, cruelly 
insulted, and—and—I owe you re- 
paration. I must fly—fly from in- 
fluences which I should have to 
resist—which would only increase 
my store of misery. I must fly, and 
—why do you not ask me, Henry ”” 
—and Constance stamped her little 
foot petulantly upon the ground—‘ I 
will fly anywhere with you.’ 

Milward felt that he could go to 
the ends of the earth with the fair 
creature who thus gave him her 
confidence; but he had scruples, 
and, if the truth must be told, he 
would have preferred that the offer 
had been made him before Sir Nor- 
man had proved unworthy. He had 
not quite forgotten the slight cast 














upon him at the tiffin party. More- 
over, there were practical difficulties 
in the way. It is very inconvenient 
to ‘ fly’ indéfinitely with a lady in a 
low-necked dress, from the midst of 
a ball. And in his own case there 
was an equal objection. An officer 
in uniform is a helpless being; he 
cannot act as a private individual, 
but must remain an officer in uni- 
form, with all the responsibilities 
attached to that character. It was 
clear that they could not fly very 
far under such conditions. So once 
more Milward—though not alto- 
gether unpleased at the turn that 
events had taken—enjoined Con- 
stance to be prudent, while assuring 
her of his good wishes, and, even 
more, of his forgiveness of her con- 
duct towards him. But he was still 
cold, and not prepared to return the 
ardour of her original appeal. Con- 
stance saw this, and her mortifica- 
tion made her half mad. 

‘Then you reject me,’ she cried; ‘I 
am to be scorned by you also? I 
have not deserved this. But I will 
trouble you no more—I will go.’ 

And the girl was rushing wildly 
away; but Milward seized her hand, 
and forced her to remain. 

‘Constance,’ he said, with an air 
of authority, ‘you must not, you 
shall not act in this frantic way. 
Return with me to thetent. You 
will not meet Mrs. Beltravers or 
Sir Norman there. They are wait- 
ing at the landing-place to see if 
you go across by the steamer; it 
was their last idea, finding that you 
were nowhere among the people. 
You must get your mantle, or what- 
ever you wore coming over, and I 
will wait for you and take you across 
in adinghy. I can leave you with 
some friends for to-night, and in the 
morning we can arrange what is to 
be done next. We have no time to 
lose, for, see, the lights are being 
lowered in the tents, and everybody 
seems to be leaving. If we delay 
we may not be able to get a boat.’ 

Constance was humbled by this 
time, and felt the need of a pro- 
tector, even though he scorned her. 

* You are very kind, Mr. Milward,’ 
she said, in sorrowful accents ; ‘ and 
I have not deserved your kindness. 
I will do as you bid me.’ 
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So they returned to the tents, 
which were now nearly deserted; 
Constance regained the light equip- 
ments with which she had crossed 
the river, including, fortunately, a 
mantle whose hood effectually 
shielded her from recognition ; and 
a native boat being at hand, the 
pair were soon on their way back to 
Calcutta. 


-— 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
A PASSAGE ACROSS THE HOOGLEY. 


The steamer which left the land- 
ing-place a quarter of an hour after 
the departure of the dinghy had on 
board the last of the visitors to the 
Viceregal féte. They were few in 
number compared with previous 
convoys, and there was sufficient 
space on deck to allow of their dis- 
tribution in groups. Nobody was 
much fatigued, as it was only two 
in the morning, and the conversa- 
tion was animated in the extreme, 
the general verdict being that every- 
thing had gone off wonderfully well, 
and that the féte was a decided suc- 
cess. What a charming ball—what 
beautiful decorations—what splen- 
did illuminations—what lovely fire- 
works—how well the band played— 
what a capital selection—such a 
good supper too; nothing like it ever 
known at Government House—first- 
rate champagne, not a headache in 
a hogshead—danced every dance— 
no want of partners for anybody— 
graceful hospitality—thoroughly en- 
joyed it;—such were the interjec- 
tionary exclamations heard on all 
sides. They sounded like a dismal 
satire to some on board, to whom 
the festivity had brought nothing 
but sorrow. 

Sir Norman and Mrs. Beltravers 
sat together as far apart as possible 
from the crowd. I need not tell the 
subject of their thoughts. They 
were both so astounded by the loss 
which had befallen them as to have 
but little power for the discussion 
of the event. Even the vaguest 
speculation as to Constance’s desti- 
nation soon exhausted itself. There 
were several possibilities. She might 
have met with an accident in the 
gardens, through the bite, perhaps, 
of some venomous animal, but in 
x 
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such a case the seareh for her, it 
was supposed, would have had some 
result. Some of the Maharajah’s 
people might have carried her off 
against her will—such things had 
been heard of. There was a chance 
that she had gone to the banks of 
the river to find her friends, and 
fallen into the stream. These and 
similar ideas were freely suggested. 
But both Sir Norman and Mrs. Bel- 
travers, when they came to investi- 
gate their instinctive suspicions, in- 
clined to the belief that Constance 
had ‘run away;’ and this they each 
confessed to the other on board the 
boat. 

“Constance is a strange girl, as 
you know,’ said Mrs. Beltravers; 
‘she was wayward and capricious 
to an unmanageable degree even as 
a child; and all my care and coun- 
sels have had but little effect upon 
her since. But she never meant ill, 
and required only such influence as 
I had hoped to find in you, to be all 
that we could wish. And if she 
has designedly left us, the question 
remains— what cause could have 
impelled her to take such a step?” 

* And the consideration must also 
be included,’ returned Sir Norman, 
‘what person could have induced 
her? 

‘Ah! there I know not what to 
think, cried Mrs. Beltravers, de- 
spairingly ; ‘ she was devoted to you, 
as has been apparent from her con- 
duct during the last ten days. There 
is nobody whom I can suppose her 
to have cared about in the least.’ 

‘ Not Milward?’ 

*But we saw Milward not long 
ago, hours after we missed her; and 
the gentleman with whom you left 
her—her Mofussil friend—you have 
also seen.’ 

‘He told me that he took her back 
to her place.’ 

‘ Speculation is useless, it seems. 
There is one chance—that feeling 
ill, and not being able to find either 
you or myself, she got somebody to 
take her home. In that case, I shall 
find her there on my arrival.’ 

‘I will accompany you in the hope.’ 

But Halidame said this mourn- 
fully, aa if he did not think the hope 
very hopeful. 

Meanwhile, in another part of the 


little vessel, a conversation of a very 
different kind was proceeding. 

The Manton party were returning 
in high spirits, and Windermere, 
who had not quitted them since the 
adventure with the cobra, was taking 
especial care of May, who had re- 
covered from the shock caused by 
her peril and escape, but was em- 
barrassed for other reasons. Win- 
dermere’s attentions were so marked 
that she could not mistake them. 
They were too marked, she thought, 
for a stranger; but he had saved 
her life, and she owed him at least 
gratitude—what was she to do? 
And to add to her confusion the 
Mantons seemed purposely to keep 
apart. 

In allusion to some discouraging 
remark of May’s, Windermere pre- 
sently said : 

* Ah, Miss Pemberton, I am afraid 
that after all you regret that we 
have met.’ 

‘ After all—that would mean after 
you had saved my life at the peril 
of your own. Can you conceive me 
capable of such ingratitude? But 
you must remember that we are— 
at present at least—almost strangers.’ 

* But my name was known to you 
before, ever since I committed what 
I fear you hold to be the unpardon- 
able offence of writing you that 
letter.’ 

Windermere’s intended reserve 
upon a particular subject was fast 
breaking down, you see. 

* You amaze me, Mr. Windermere; 
I never received a letter from you.’ 

* Not in London?’ 

‘Not in London, nor here; you 
are surely under the influence of 
some delusion. Was your noble 
service to me in the gardens really 
performed under the impression that 
we were old acquaintances ?” 

‘ Not quite that; but I had hoped, 
and I had good reason to believe, 
that by name at least I was not un- 
known to you.’ 

‘And you speak of a letter—per- 
haps we can bring the question to a 
test. If you tell me to what address 
you sent it, I shall be able to tell 
you if we lived there or not. It 
seems to me that I have been taking 
some other person’s place in your 
thoughts.’ 
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‘I did not send the letter to any 
address at which you would be likely 
to live, except in the hearts of those 
who saw and heard you during those 
three nights.’ 

Windermere, you see, was fast 
overcoming his natural diffidence. 

May understood him at last; at 
least she had gained a clue to his 
comprehension. But she was terri- 
fied at hearing what was now evi- 
dent, that he was acquainted with 
the secret of her dramatic adven- 
ture. Why she should be terrified 
does not seem very clear. But now 
that she had abandoned the inten- 
tion of devoting herself to the public, 
the idea was repugnant to her in no 
ordinary degree. As Miss Mirabel 
—inflamed with enthusiasm for art, 
and teeming with conscious power— 
she could be brave as a lion before 
the largest audiences. As Miss Pem- 
berton, retired into private life, she 
was timid asa mouse at the mere 
mention of her triumph. She could 
be Bianca over again, even under 
certain conditions; but she could 
not talk about her talents, and now 
that the theatre was no more to her 
she desired to be unknown. All 
she ventured to say was this: 

* You know my secret then?’ 

*Can you doubt that I should re- 
cognise you anywhere on earth ?” 

* Ah, then others may do the same! 
How unfortunate—it was such a 
foolish mania of mine.’ 

‘ No doubt others would recognise 
you too; ‘but the chances are small 
that many of the people composing 
those three audiences will meet you 
in India, even if they should come 
to this country.’ 

‘Ah, truly; I should have been 
more likely to have been recognised 
in society at home. But you spoke 
ofa letter. I can assure you that I 
never received one from you.’ 

*Then it must have been inter- 
cepted, which was unfortunate for 
me, as i had no intention of doing 
anything so invidious as to pay 
anonymous homage. But, however, 
I am happy in the end if Miss Pem- 
berton will allow me to see her again, 
and not consider the present as the 
end of our acquaintance.’ 

May did not know what Winder- 
mere meant by ‘anonymous homage,’ 
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and was deliberating whether or not 
she ought to ask him, when the 
vessel stopped at the ghit. There 
was @ general movement on shore, 
and, as soon as the Mantons’ carriage 
could be found, leave- taking became 
inevitable. 

All that May could do was to add 
her assurance to that of the Man- 
tons that she should always be glad 
to see Mr. Windermere during her 
stay in Calcutta. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


NEWS FROM CONSTANCE—SIR NOR- 
MAN’S NARRATIVE — AN UNEX- 
PECTED REVELATION, 

Sir Norman Halidame accompa- 
nied Mrs. Beltravers to Garden 
Reach after landing from the 
steamer; but Constance had not 
arrived, and, as may be supposed, 
nobody in the house could throw 
any light upon her movements. By 
noon, after seeking rest, but not 
finding it, Sir Norman betook him- 
self again to Mrs. Beltravers’ abode, 
with the vague hope of news, or at 
least of something arising from fur- 
ther consultation. The events of the 
night had evidently preyed upon 
his mind. You would scarcely have 
credited the fact that the pale, hol- 
low-eyed man who rode down to the 

teach, and seemed to communicate 

his gloom to the horse he bestrode, 
was the gay, comely baronet who 
crossed the river in such high spirits 
the night before. 

He found Mrs. Beltravers in the 
drawing-room, her happy beaming 
face showing marks of anxiety 
almost equal to his own. It was the 
same story that he heard—nothing 
was known; and the unhappy pair 
were abandoning themselves again 
to vague speculations and vain 
plans, when a letter was brought to 
the lady—the charge of a peon who 
was waiting in the verandah. 

Mrs. Beltravers saw the hand- 
writing outside, and at once com- 
municated the welcome news— 

‘It is from Constance—thank 
Heaven that she is at least preserved 
to us!’ 

Sir Norman felt an instinctive 
sense of relief; but he waited, mis- 
X2 
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trustfully, to know more. Mean- 
while Mrs. Beltravers had torn open 
the letter, and eagerly engaged her- 
self with its contents. With the 
conclusion of the last page she gave 
way, and sank insensible upon the 
sofa. 

Halidame’s first duty was now to 
shout ‘ Qui hai!’ to the servants, and 
bid them summon Mrs. Beltravers’ 
maid, while he busied himself in 
administering water from a serai 
which was promptly brought from 
the verandah. His efforts were suc- 
cessful; Mrs. Beltravers recovered 
before the maid arrived, and then, 
dismissing that attendant—an offi- 
cious English girl—she pointed to 
the letter lying on the floor, and 
bade the baronet read for himself. 

The letter was to this effect: 


‘My DEAREST, KINDEST F'RIEND,— 
more than mother to me—do not 
blame me for the step I have taken. 
Believe me I have good cause for 
separating myself, for a time at 
least, from you. Iheard, on un- 
doubted authority, so much about 
Sir Norman Halidame last night 
that I determined to break off my 
engagement with him, and to place 
myself out of the reach of his infiu- 
ence at once. He is not the rightful 
baronet, it seems. I care nothing for 
that, though he has no right to 
assume to be what he is not. But 
it does concern me to find that he is 
already married—and to somebody 
whom he ran away with, and whose 
husband he killed. After hearing 
this account of his early life—ac- 
companied by proofs, remember—I 
felt that I could meet him no more, 
and would not risk even the chance 
which must have awaited me at 
home. Iam now with kind friends, 
who will protect me from any pos- 
sible advances on his ; andl 
tell you their names with the assur- 
ance that you will respect my con- 
fidence. Mr. and Mrs. Manton have 
given me shelter, and are very kind 
to me; and I am also indebted to 
another friend, who took me across 
the river and to their house. It 
would be better that we should not 
meet until Sir Norman Halidame 
has left Calcutta; for I dread the 
influence he has over your trusting 


nature, and the persuasions with 
which he might assail you. I am, 
in my own resolve, beyond the reach 
of any inducements which might be 
offered me to hold any intercourse 
with him—even apart from my im- 
possible relation to him of wife. 

* My dearest—more than mother 
—do not attempt to defeat my pur- 
pose. When I am safe from him we 
will be together as of old. In the 
meantime send me such clothes as 
you know I must require—not for- 
getting that the weather is getting 
warmer—my dressing-case, and ai 
the things on my ioilet table. 

‘ Ever your fondly attached, 
* CoNSTANCE.’ 


Sir Norman read the letter with 
no apparent fear, nor any approach 
to anger, but with a sad look of 
despair ; and it was with an appear- 
ance of mournful resignation that 
he placed the epistle upon the table 
beside Mrs. Beltravers, as if willing 
that the lady should have the ad- 
vantage of anything it contained. 
Then he bent his gaze firmly upon 
the pale—not reproachful—face of 
his companion, and said : 

‘There has been some monstrous 
villainy at work, and Miss Beltra- 
vers and myself are its common 
victims. I owe you an explanation 
on my own part. Are you in a suffi- 
cient state of composure to listen to 
a short story ? 

Mrs. Beltravers made agesture of 
assent. 

‘ There are painful matters to re- 
call,’ began the baronet, ‘ but the 
pain must be borne. I have a twin 
brother— wonderfully resembling me 
in appearance and manner—so much 
so that when apart we have been 
frequently mistaken for one another. 
He hated me from our childhood 
in consequence of the accident of 
birth which made me his elder. 
I have always been to him what 
a brother should be, but could 
never obtain from him even outward 
affection. After I succeeded to the 
title and estates, I added much to 
the small fortune which fell to his 
share, and, indeed, impoverished 
myself for life to benefit him and 
avert his unreasonable envy. He 
would never remain on even nomina! 











terms of friendship for long together, 
and at last resorted to falsehood— 
with no practical object, I believe, 
at first—in order to induce the be- 
lief that he was the elder born in- 
stead of myself, and that I was 
aware of a fraud having been com- 
mitted in the matter. I could have 
stopped these pretensions by appeal- 
ing to the law, but could never per- 
suade myself to injure him, and, 
through him, to bring disgrace upon 
the family. We were both travelling 
—I for my amusement, and he upon 
service in the army, as well as upon 
occasions when on leave. We never 
met abroad, but he frequently com- 
promised me by the wild reckless 
life he led. And this was notably 
the case once in Calcutta——’ 

Mrs. Beltravers seemed much 
agitated at this point: but recover- 
ing herself, she motioned Sir Nor- 
man to proceed. 

‘The occasion to which I refer 
in Calcutta was one of the instances 
in which I was made the sufferer. I 
was about to embark for England, 
and having sent my luggage on 
board the ship, was waiting on 
shore until the time came for sail- 
ing. It was evening. I dined ina 
private room at the hotel—one that 
I had occupied for a few days be- 
fore. During dinner my English 
servant mentioned to me, inciden- 
tally, that two travellers had just 
arrived, and had engaged the adjoin- 
ing apartment. I heard them enter 
soon after, not together, however. 
The first I knew by the voice to be 
awoman, and the second was evi- 
dently aman. The first words that 
the man spoke assured me that they 
were spoken by my brother Cecil. 

‘ Thad no desire to make my pre- 
sence known, and remuined, there- 
fore, in my room longer than I had 
intended. My brother and the lady 
had no sooner arrived than they 
were joined by a third person. 
There was a sound of angry voices, 
and the cry of a woman echoed 
through the corridor outsjde, into 
which she seemed to have fled. My 
first impulse was to rush out and 
interfere. But second thoughts 
urged me to remain. I knew my 
brother’s character too well to sup- 
pose that his quarrel would pro- 
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bably be one with which I could 
identify myself, apart from the light 
in which he would probably regard 
my proffers of service. And, sup- 
posing him to be in the wrong— 
which was the most probable sup- 
position—how could I take part 
against him? SoI contented my- 
self by sending my servant to watch, 
and to let me know if there was 
likely to be violence. But the man 
returned in a few minutes, and said 
that he believed the parties, as he 
called them, had arranged their quar- 
rel; and his supposition seemed 
to be well founded, for I heard 
nothing more from the adjoining 
apartment for the space of, it may 
have been, ten minutes. Then ona 
sudden came a sound that startled 
the whole hotel. Two pistol shots 
were fired almost simultaneously, 
and a heavy fall was heard upon 
the floor, followed by the wild cry 
of a woman. 

‘I lost not an instant now in 
rushing to the scene of the en- 
counter. But I was only in time 
to be roughly pushed aside by Cecil 
—who recognised me, however, and 
gave expression to something like a 
curse as he dashed-past me through 
the corridor, and, as it afterwards 
appeared, out of the house. 

I had no object in following him, 
and at once entered the room. Its 
only occupant was a gentleman who 
lay on the floor, wounded in the 
arm by a pistol-shot. The woman 
whose cry I had heard was appa- 
rently in the adjoining chamber, the 
door of which was locked. This fact 
I ascertained immediately on my 
entrance; for my first impulse was 
to seek the woman’s aid for the suf- 
ferer. But several persons, servants 
and others, now rushed into the 
room, and I was glad to be relieved 
from further interference, after help- 
ing to place the wounded man on a 
sofa, and seeing him cared for by a 
doctor, who was, fortunately, among 
those whom the noise had brought 
to the spot. My presence there, 
however, led to an awkward infer- 
ence-—that I was the person “who 
had inflicted the wound, and some 
of the Englishmen present were for 
detaining me on that ground. Ap- 
pearances were certainly against me, 
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as two pistols, both of which were 
lying on the floor, had evidently been 
discharged ; and, indeed, the double 
report had been heard by everybody 
in the house. The difficulty was, 
however, but of short duration. The 
people of the hotel knew me. well, 
and knew, of course, that I had been 
staying there for some days before 
the arrival of the man and woman, 
and of the other man who had fol- 
lowed them. Moreover, my own 
servant was able to bear testimony 
that I had been in my own room at 
the time when the scuffle took place 
in the adjoining one. But the few 
persons who had seen the traveller 
during his few minutes’ stay in the 
house, declared the resemblance be- 
tween us to be remarkably strong. 
You may guess that I did not add 
to what knowledge they had on the 
subject, and lost no time in making 
my way on board ship. 

*I learned afterwards that my 
brother had induced the wife of 
one of his most intimate friends to 
meet him at the hotel, whence they 
intended proceeding to England by 
the same vessel as that in which I 
had taken my passage. This is 
nearly all I know of the affair; 
thongh I was afterwards on inti- 
mate terms of friendship with the 
wounded man in England, and am 
aware that he and his wife have 
since lived apart by common con- 
sent. He never saw her after his 
encounter with Cecil—who, I should 
mention, wounded his antagonist in 
what was admitted to be a fair 
manner, according to‘duelling ethics, 
although they fought without wit- 
nesses. And duelling ethics were 
more respected in those days than 
they are now; though I fancy that 
Cecil’s was the last duel fought in 
Calcutta. The husband was advised 
by many of his friends to take back 
his wife, whom there was no reason to 
suppose actually guilty. He did not 
believe such to be the case himself, 
indeed ; but he was an acutely sensi- 
tive man, whom some people thought 
cold, and he said that he could never 
be happy with her again. So he re- 
turned to England as socn as he had 
recovered from his wound, taking 
with him their only child, a little 
girl of five or six years ofage. I 
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never saw the wife, but have heard 
her described as a person of great 
beauty. She is said to be some- 
where in India at the present time. 

‘I really know nothing more 
about this unhappy matter ; but my 
chance appearance on the scene of 
the encounter has been the cause of 
my persecution for years past by a 
native baboo, who heard something 
of the story, and always threatened 
to represent it to my disadvantage 
in England. I could easily, of 
course, have refuted his accusations, 
but you know at what a cost; so I 
have yielded to the baboo, as I did 
to Cecil, from tenderness to my 
brother, and to save the honour of 
the family. I am a very weak 
person, I suppose, but I do not care 
to be strong in such a situation. I 
have told you enough, however, to 
assure you of the utter falsity of the 
charges made against me—which 
have had so unhappy an influence 
upon your daughter.’ 

Mrs. Beltravers had shown marks 
of deep emotion several times during 
Sir Norman’s narrative. At its con- 
clusion she wept bitterly. 

Sir Norman did not interrupt her 
grief, which was but natural, consi- 
dering the unfortunate course taken 
by Constance. But he was not pre- 
pared to hear her say, when, by a 
strong effort, she had recovered her 
composure : 

‘I am the last person in the 
world who ought to blame you for 
weakness which has arisen from 
tenderness to your brother; for I— 
I confess it with pain and shame—I 
also have loved Cecil!’ 





CHAPTER XLIX. 


MRS. BELTRAVERS TELLS HER TALE. 


Sir Norman could only Jook his 
astonishment. 

‘I will tell you all,’ continued 
Mrs. Beltravers, ‘and I ought to 
have told you before, though I per- 
suaded myself that the confidence 
was not absolutely required. I was 
married very early in life to a man 
older than myself, though the dif- 
ference was not so great as to be 
disproportionate even then, while in 
these days it would be scarcely re- 
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markable. Ifa girl marries before she 
is seventeen her husband is sure to 
be in advance of her in age, and even 
ten years is not much in such a case. 
The real difference between my hus- 
band and myself was in our respec- 
tive temperaments. He was old for 
his years, and I was young for mine ; 
and although there was the sincerest 
affection on both sides, we had but 
little in common as regarded our 
ideas and pursuits. He was grave 
in his ways, I precisely the reverse. 
He read a great deal, I scarcely ever 
opened a book. He was fond of 
his profession, that of a soldier; I 
quarrelled with bim when he went 
away on duty, as I could not under- 
stand that a soldier was meant for 
something more than to wear gay 
uniforms and amuse ladies. He 
must have had a thousand things 
in his mind of which I was quite 
unconscious. I loved him dearly, 
as I have said, but perhaps mine 
was more the love of a sister or a 
daughter, or a cousin perhaps, than 
that of a wife. He was a man of 
scrupulous and punctilious honour, 
and i respected him for the nobility 
of his nature, which had not one 
mean thought. But he was, as I 
have said, grave, and I thought at 
times cold; and while he did not 
amuse me, he seemed sometimes to 
tire of my companionship. Such 
were our relations together when 
your brother Cecil was first quar- 
tered at Barrackpore. My husband 
and he were intimate acquaintances, 
and he was a great deal at our house. 
What a misfortune it was for us 
both, for us all! But for him I 
should have become more used to 
my husband’s ways, and—loving 
him sincerely as 1 did—we should 
have been happy together doubtless 
to this day. But Cecil, unhappily, 
was all that my husband was not— 
all that I wanted him to be. He 
never talked seriously, was never 
dull, never read—at least in my 
presence, as you may suppose—and 
never troubled me with advice or 
remonstrance. Moreover, he always 
amused me, and I was such a light- 
headed girl that I thought anybody 
who amused me the greatest bene- 
factor that could possibly be. Had 
he been my husband 1 dare say I 
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should have soon found how impos- 
sible it is for any person to play 
such a part as this for every hour 
in the day and every day in the 
year; but this consideration never 
occurred to me at the time, and I 
thought Cecil just what a man 
should be to make a perfect hus- 
band. He loved me, too, as sin- 
cerely, lam afraid, as his nature is 
capable of loving, and I had not the 
heart to be otherwise than grateful 
for this. So it was that—with the 
aid of those fascinations which you 
know him to have at his command— 
he gained an influence over me 
which increased day by day. All 
this time I loved my husband as 
much as ever, my affection for him 
never wavered, but it was different 
from the sentiment I had for Cecil, 
which was only sentiment, and I 
have since learned, on knowing my- 
self better, that I never really loved 
him, though just now I called my 
feeling for him by the name of love. 
But his influence, as I have said, 
was strong, and when he came to 
me one day and told me that he 
had obtained leave to England for 
a year,and asked me to leave my 
husband and fly with him, in a 
weak, wicked moment I said yes. 
The result was as you know.’ 

‘You were, then, the lady who 
joined him at the hotel in Cal- 
cutta ?’ 

‘I was that unhappy woman, but 
as innocent, in one sense, as I have 
remained ever since. He had no 
sooner joined me than my husband 
arrived, and I immediately repented 
of the step I had taken, and resolved 
to retrace it. 1 flew into the inner 
room, the door of which I heard 
locked upon me. I should have 
returned and implored my hus- 
band’s pardon; but they bore him 
away, and he, with his stern will, 
refused to see me again. I was too 
proud—I confess it with pain—to 
write to him, or he might have for- 
given me; for he was far from im- 
placable in his resentments, and 
there was real warmth at the base 
of his apparent coldness. I made 
up my mind then to suffer the 
punishment I knew myself to de- 
serve. Some kind friends to us 
both, after trying to bring about a 
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that we 


reconciliation, arranged 
should live apart, and they arranged 
also for an allowance to be paid to 
me, proportionate to his means, but 


this I refused to accept. I was for- 
tunately not without some imme- 
diate resources, having a small sum 
of money of my own, and for the 
rest I determined to work for my 
own support. I did not dare to 
return to England, where I should 
meet former friends, nor to stay in 
India under hisname. So I assumed 
the name I bore before my marriage, 
and, through the influence of the 
friends who had already rendered 
me service, obtained a situation in 
the upper provinces as a governess. 
You will say that I was not a fit 
person for a governess, either as 
regarded my character or my con- 
duct; but my character sobered 
wonderfully after that horrible night, 
and my conduct—was not known. 
My pupil wasa beautiful child, who 
was without a mother, and I endea- 
voured, by the utmost possible de- 
votion, to supply her place.’ 

‘Is it true, then, that you are not 
the mother of Constance ?” 

‘It is indeed true, and my con- 
science has rebuked me continually 
for not telling you this before. But 
there was no misrepresentation as 
to Constance’s position, and I per- 
suaded myself that in marrying her 
you could not be concerned with 
mine. But as our friendship in- 
creased, I felt more and more that 1 
— to have been frank with you; 
and I was waiting, at last, only for 
courage to unburden my mind. Of 
Mr. Beltravers I had made a con- 
fidant years before his death.’ 

‘Mr. Beltravers! How came you 
to bear his name ?’ 

‘I will tell you. This is how my 
confidence to him was brought about. 
He had been a widower for several 
years when I took up my abode in 
his house, and I had not been long 
a member of the family before I 
found that he loved me. I would 
not allow myself to credit the fact 
at first, but after a time he actually 
made me an offer of marriage, and 
then I told him all. I was quite 
prepared to be dismissed from the 
house with disgrace, but he received 
my confession in the most charitable 
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spirit. Poor, good man! he was 
nearly heart-broken; but he re- 
spected my humiliation and believed 
in the sincerity of my repentance. 
He promised never again to renew 
the subject of his attachment for 
me, and he religiously kept his 
word. For years afterwards, while 
Constance was growing up, I lived 
in his house, and received from him 
no sign of any sentiments towards 
me but those of the warmest respect 
and friendship. Nor did he reveal 
my secret to anybody, Constance 
herself being unaware to this day of 
my real position. He never married, 
though I more than once urged him 
to do so, and it was perpetual pain 
to me to know, as I could not but 
know, that it was for my sake he 
remained alone. There are few such 
men as hein the world, and I re- 
garded him with the love that I 
should have given toa brother. He 
died at last, before his time, a sad- 
dened but cheerfully-resigned man, 
and on his deathbed he bequeathed 
his daughter to my care, and made 
me promise to obey the wishes ex- 
pressed in his will, that I should 
bear his name and take the place of 
the mother of Constance. The de- 
sire was accompanied, too, by a pro- 
vision—from his immense wealth, 
made as a merchant and planter— 
fully equal to that which I should 
have enjoyed as his wife, and Con- 
stance of course has the rest of his 
property. What could I do but 
comply with his wishes? And I 
had, and have, no hope of ever being 
with my husband again. I know 
not even where he is to be found. 
For years past my main object in 
life has been the care of Constance, 
and to make her worthy of the father 
who left her to me. The blow that 
my hopes have received from the 
event of last night I need not tell 
you, and I scarcely dare ask you to 
suspend in her favour any determi- 
nation as to the future. Constance 
is wayward and self-willed, but she 
is a good girl at heart, and the step 
which she has taken ought not to 
be irretrievable. That she is safe 
in the care of friends is a consola- 
tion to me; but—but—I cannot 
expect that you can forgive her cruel 
treatment.’ 















‘It has been ernel indeed,’ said 
Sir Norman, bitterly; ‘and I cannot 
conceal from myself one fact which 
it reveals—that she cannot have 
loved me as a woman ought to love 
a man who is to make her his wife. 
She speaks, too, of “ another friend” 
who took her across the river—what 
am I to think?’ 

The allusion had already given 
Mrs. Beltravers uneasiness, which 
she vainly endeavoured to ignore. 

‘No,’ continued Sir Norman, ‘it 
is too late. I have loved Constance 
as man has seldom loved a woman, 
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but she does not love me. I will 
not trouble her, nor you on my be- 
half. I shall leave Calcutta to-mor- 
row and ge up country, where I 
have an excuse to go upon business 
affairs; but I shall always appre- 
ciate your friendship, Mrs. Beltra- 
vers, and it would be at least one 
source of consolation to me at any 
time to know that you were—were 
more happy than you are.’ 

Sir Norman could not say all he 
meant, and Mrs. Beltravers was too 
wretched to help him; so the pair 
parted. 


OUR SERVANT GIRLS. 


F all the questions of sociology 

which are keenly debated at the 
present day, none surpasses in prac- 
tical interest and importance the 
great question which is raised about 
our servants. It is very true that 
in affluent families with large esta- 
blishments the difficulty is hardly 
felt; and, generally speaking, we 
are a long way removed from 
that prevalent state of matters in 
America which induces families by 
the hundred to abandon house- 
keeping, and to betake themselves 
to boarding-houses. On every side 
we hear peevish complaints about 
servants; and as peevish complaints 
are frequently unsubstantial, those 
who have many and good servants 
may be disposed to think that there 
is not very much in such querulous 
language. But such an idea would 
be a very mistaken one. A vast 
social organic revolution is ac- 
complishing itself throughout the 
country. The character of servants 
and the conditions of service are 
being modified in every direction, 
and especially in the direction where 
the shoe chiefly pinches the em- 
ployer’s feet. In wealthy families, 
where the wages are high, the 
family small, the work ; moderate 
and light, the servant nuisance is 
chiefly felt in the way of increased 
dressiness and exaggerated demands 
for holidays. So great, however, is 
the nuisance, that I know a cele- 
brated physician who very gene- 


rally asks, when ladies come to 
consult him, whether they have 
been at all put out by their ser- 
vants. I have made a good deal of 
inquiry into the matter, and I be- 
lieve that this social trouble comes 
most severely on the tradesman 
class, and is extending vertically 
and laterally in every direction. The 
saving, struggling tradesman, who 
used to be content with one servant, 
is now really obliged to have two, 
and similarly, he that kept two must 
now have three or four, and can- 
not have their work done with 
fewer. This is one of the causes 
that have operated towards the 
general rise of prices in every direc- 
tion. 

I cannot say that I am at all dis- 
satisfied with the general movement 
that has come to pass in favour of 
the increased wages, comforts, and 
recreations of servants. This is 
part of the general tendency of our 
times, and it should be a matter of 
sincere gratulation that a class 
which both wanted and deserved 
great alleviations in its condition 
should receive such to an ample 
extent. I think it a good thing for 
a servant that she should be able 
to wear a silk gown, have some 
notion of social intercourse, go now 
and then to a place of amusement, 
and read her penny paper regularly. 
But of course the great thing we 
want is that the servant should be 
a good servant ; and all these things 
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may be compatible with her being 
a good servant, and if they help her 
to be more intelligent and thought- 
ful, will help her to be a better 
servant. One now and then meets 
with servant girls who are an orna- 
ment to their class. Good girls 
who have been in good families for 
years, who lead quiet, regular, use- 
ful lives, with an instinctive taste 
for propriety and love of knowledge, 
often acquire great refinement, and 
do not linger far behind the young 
ladies of the household. Such not 
unfrequent instances are full of 
promise and encouragement. There 
will never be a time in which there 
will not be mistress and maid; but 
we may hope to see the time in 
which the asperities of difference 
will be smoothed away, and the 
common ground of womanliness, 
culture, and Christianity will deepen 
and not disturb the relationships of 
service. 

It will be seen, then, that I take 
a somewhat democratic view of the 
subject, and think that much else is 
to be seen in ‘servant-galism’ than 
that sordid vulgarity that has been 
familiarised to us by Mr. Leech and 
his school. I know a servant who 
goes up to town for the Royal 
Academy ; another, being extremely 
partial to Mr. Dickens’s works, used 
to go regularly to hear him read 
when time and money could be 
afforded; another, who gives hard 
mental study to subjects well 
worthy the attention of any ‘ person,’ 
however superior; another, who, 
when the head of the household 
was away from home, would gather 
in the servants to prayers. The 
other day an old servant, knowing 
her master to be in pecuniary dis- 
tress, entered his study and begged 
him to accept all the money which 
she had saved in his service. There 
is a house close by where all the 
servants are old, and the youngest 
of all, a light, giddy housemaid, has 
only had the place seventeen years! 
In cases, some of them very noto- 
rious, in which a servant maid has 
married a man of high station, they 
often make excellent fine ladies. As 
a rule, however, as a friend tells me 
who notes them closely, these ele- 
vated young persons seem a little 


too haughty and reserved! I have 
simply been speaking of cases 
which have fallen within my own 
observation. With a little inquiry 
the list might be easily increased, 
and I am sure that most observant 
persons will testify to the fact, that 
persons of much understanding and 
culture are at times to be found in 
the homely ranks of servants. I 
think very favourably of English 
servant girls as a class, although 
there is a particular section of them, 
to be presently discussed, which 
presents extremely unfavourable 
features. 

There is no doubt but the change 
in the matter of servants has been 
of the most complete and extraor- 
dinary kind. Formerly, servants 
wanted places, but now the places 
want servants. Once there were a 
dozen servants competing for a 
single situation; it would now be 
more correct to say that there are a 
dozen mistresses competing for a 
single servant. The servant who 
is most sought after in the small 
tradesman’s family—the ‘ general 
servant’ who can do plain cookery 
—is now well nigh a domestic 
treasure of an unpurchaseable kind. 
In most country towns there is 
some smal] respectable shop—toy, 
fancy wool, or stationery shop— 
which serves as a registry for ser- 
vants. I have sometimes talked 
with the worthy people who have 
kept such shops. They seem quite 
astonished at the changes which 
have taken place in their time. 
Once their back-parlours would be 
full on market days; but now they 
have only occasional stragglers. 
Once, if a servant got the promise 
of a good place, they would be con- 
tent to take a poor lodging and live 
as humbly as might be until the 
place should become vacant. This 
might even happen now in those 
very good places which are the 
prizes of servant life. But, as a 
rule, nothing is more illustrative of 
the class than an exaggerated and 
thoughtless independence. They 
give or take warning without a 
thought. 1 have heard of some 
who have given warning before 
they have been an hour in the 
house, because they did not think, 














from the look of things, that they 
should be comfortable. I have 
known of others who have deli- 
berately put on their bonnets and 
walked out of the house, refusing 
altogether to abide by their en- 
gagements. In some parts of the 
country it is not unusual for ser- 
vant girls to levant during the night 
time, as they are quite satisfied that 
their mistresses will not choose to 
encounter the scandal and annoy- 
ance of taking legal proceedings 
against them for their conduct. 

It will therefore be easily under- 
stood that not only are servants 
fewer, but in some of them, in some 
points of view, there is a great 
deterioration. But I am afraid that 
we have all deteriorated. There is 
a spirit of unrest abroad, a desire 
for novelty, a strong taste for get- 
ting as much amusement as we 
can, and doing as little work as we 
can. Some one has truly said that 
in these days we are not content 
to sit under the shadow of our own 
vine and our own fig-tree, but we 
are deliberating whether we had 
not better pull up the vine and 
fig-tree and plant something else 
instead. ‘The whole serving class 
now insists upon a certain amount 
of holiday making; and I think it 
must be allowed that if they get 
too many holidays now, there was 
a time when they got a great deal 
too few. The desire to get all the 
amusement possible out of life, and 
the fixed disinclination to doany hard 
work which can be avoided, is cer- 
tainly not peculiar to servant-maids. 
It is the main origin of all the 
shoddy that goes on in the world, 
not only the shoddy of manufac- 
turers, but the shoddy of barristers 
who do not get up their briefs, of 
writers who do not take pains with 
their books and articles, of parsons 
who preach sermons not their own, 
and members of parliament who act 
simply in accordance with their 
party whip. We have all got to 
earn the unpleasant lesson that to 
make any mark in the world, for 
any real happiness or real good, 
there is no solid basis other than 
hard work. It is rather unfair to 
drop down heavily on the servant 
lass who has been unable to make 
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up her mind in favour of this re- 
pellent aphorism. It is sometimes 
said that the progress of education 
has unfavourably interfered with 
the condition of service. I make 
no objection to this if you extend 
the remark to mistresses as well 
as maids. If there are servants 
who are unfit to be servants, there 
are also mistresses who are unfit to 
be mistresses. It is a case of Ar- 
cades ambo, the incompetent mis- 
tress and the incompetent maid. 
The mistress herself has received 
only that half education which is 
no education at all. She has not 
acquired those moral habits of self- 
restraint, kindness, and considera- 
tion for others which are absolutely 
requisite for domestic management. 
She has no taste for household 
affairs, and has never acquired any 
experience in them. She has no 
knowledge of the nature of a 
servant’s business, of the time it 
takes, and of the necessary allow- 
ances which ought to be made for 
a servant’s condition and wants. 
Such a young inexperienced mis- 
tress is often harsh, dictatorial, 
impetuous, fickle—one who would 
spoil a good servant, and of course 
utterly breaks down with a bad 
one. A girl may come to her 
physically incompetent for her 
duties. She may be only fit for a 
light place, but from stress of cir- 
cumstances she gets into the hard 
one that comes first to hand. Her 
very hands are unfit for rough work. 
Perhaps she has done well and has 
been petted at school and has got 
into sedentary habits. She has been 
ill-trained at her cottage. As is 
too often the case in an English 
cottage, the hardworking mother is 
the common household drudge, 
and the handsome grown girl of the 
family is allowed to wander and 
gossip about. At last she takes a 
place, and, with mind and habits. 
unsettled, she has to conform to 
the regular order of a family. 
Food, shelter, wages, perquisites, 
holidays are all very much to her 
mind, but work she absolutely 
hates. When a servant hates her 
work and tries to abbreviate it, and 
shirks it as much as she possibly 
can, she must evidently be a very 
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inefficient servant. Under such 
circumstances she would be in- 
efficient even if she knew her work ; 
but she is often ignorant of her 
duties, and in no way is up to the 
mark to discharge them. With 
such reasons for blame, either from 
above or from below, there arises 
a constant system of changes of 
servants. I know of a_ house 
through which there has flowed a 
succession of about four hundred 
servants, in the course of not many 
years. In this matter of change 
an almost equal responsibility rests 
upon both sides. Many girls leave 
even good situations where they 
are very comfortable for the sake 
of novelty. A silly girl has been 
known to say that she has now 
been a long time in a place, and 
she thinks that she should like to 
exchange into another: If she had 
only continued to stay she would 
almost have been as a daughter of 
the house. It is a true proverb 
that a good servant acquires an 
inheritance in a household. It 
frequently happens, also, that mis- 
tresses change their servants in an 
abrupt and precipitate way. In 
the fashionable towns of England 
there is an extraordinary system 
of migration, the full effect of which 
has hardly been noted as it deserves 
to be. It is indicative of the 
settled unsettledness of a consider- 
able section of English society. 
People go to a fashionable water- 
ing-place like Brighton and fur- 
nish a large house, or, more com- 
monly, take a large furnished house 
for a term. They engage a staff 
of servants, giving high wages; in- 
deed such people are often perfectly 
indifferent what amount of wages 
they give, provided they get the 
sort of servant they want. But 
these ‘wandering Christians’ are 
quite unable to settledown. They 
discover that Leamington will be 
the better for their health, or that 
Paris will tend more to their amuse- 
ment. Their various servants sum- 
marily receive a month’s wages or 
a month’s warning. The servants 
are suddenly thrown out of place, 
and are frequently thrown upon a 
written character, which is gene- 
rally received with some degree 
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of suspicion. The question about 
a character must often be a very 
anxious one to a conscientious 
master and mistress. The written 
character, where it is genuine and 
not forged, as is sometimes the 
case, generally gives whatever can 
be said in favour of a servant, and 
altogether passes over the objec- 
tionable points. It is best to ask 
a set of categorical questions, and, 
better still, to have a personal 
interview with the last employer. 
Cases have not infrequently oc- 
curred of an action at law being 
brought when an unfavourable 
character has been given in black 
and white. It is not a bad plan 
to decline to give a character, 
and only to do this when you 
have nothing really favourable to 
say, 

Something, however, should be 
said on what may be called the lowest 
stratum of all in servant life. There 
is a large class of girls in whom all 
the Arab instincts are strongly de- 
veloped. Railways have especially 
equalised all conditions of things for 
servants. For a few coppers they 
can find their way by parliamentary 
train from the most secluded ham- 
lets to the nearest big town. They 
are utterly destitute of training, and 
have thrown away every chance of 
obtaining any. Sometimes they have 
characters; just as often they have 
no characters. If you inquire into 
their histories, you will, perhaps, 
find that they have only been at 
some very inferior place, and have 
only kept it for a few weeks. A girl 
of this kind will cling to her little bit 
of a character as long as she possibly 
can, but at the same time she does 
not greatly care for the contingency 
of being characterless. There are a 
whole set of places which will re- 
ceive her without a character. 
When the watering-places are quite 
full, and help is urgently wanted, 
the landladies are much too busy to 
be particular on the subject. Many 
poor tradesmen are also perfectly 
willing to receive a girl without a 
character, the circumstance being 
atoned for by the lowness of the 
wages. Such girls will often prove 
admirable servants for a few days, 

~or even a few weeks, doing all their 











work heartily and well. Then there 
will suddenly be a change for the 
worse. The inherent defect, or the 
nomadic habit, will burst forth. I 
have read of Indian girls who have 
been thought to have been tho- 
roughly reclaimed to the uses of 
civilised life; but when they have 
been affronted, they have painted 
their faces, squatted on the floor, let 
down their back hair and howled: 
even so it is with this description 
of servant. They speedily revert to 
all the most unfavourable habits of 
their ciass. There is a town in 
England which has a lane called 
‘ Nowhere Lane,’ concerning which 
its primitive inhabitants tell the 
following simple and unvarnished 
legend :—Once upon a time there 
was a certain alderman, who had a 
servant-girl, who was fond of slip- 
ping out at the back door. When 
her absence was discovered she was 
asked where she had been, to which 
she replied,‘ Nowhere.’ But being 
tracked to a rural lane, to which 
hitherto no name had been given, 
the lane was forthwith called ‘ No- 
where Lane.’ So rans the local 
chronicle. I imagine that there 
are few towns or villages which have 
not a ‘Nowhere Lane.’ I do not 
object to girls sauntering now and 
then to ‘ Nowhere Lane’ with their 
sweethearts. That is a barbarous 
rule which declares ‘ no followers.’ 
But I think that the mistress has a 
right to make her own rules and 
limits in the matter, to know all 
about the young man, and to insist 
that the approbation of the girl’s 
parents has been obtained. But 
sometimes the servant rivals the 
most periodic of young ladies in the 
matter of flirtation. She is not con- 
tent with an allowable sweetheart, 
but likes to see the kitchen half full 
with her conflicting followers. You 
will see such girls when they 
have a holiday get away to some 
public place—let me say the Volun- 
teer review on the Brighton Downs, 
for there I noticed the circumstance 
last Easter—‘larking’ and even 
drinking with soldiers in a highly 
disreputable way. Such girls be- 
come excessively dressy. Iremem- 
ber a lady being at the Botanical 
Gardens one day, and, while looking 
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at the swans in the ornamental 
water, she accidentally touched the 
foot of another ‘ lady’ similarly em- 
ployed. She immediately apolo- 
gised, and the stranger, turning to 
bow, revealed her own housemaid. 
The girl was really elegantly dressed, 
better-dressed and better-looking 
than her mistress. The latter com- 
menced a severe and angry lecture ; 
but the housemaid took it very 
calmly, and told her mistress that 
she might provide herself with 
another housemaid by the end of 
the month. I believe there are 
certain houses in town to which 
servant girls resort to doff their 
ordinary attire and don their lady- 
like raiment. I know a French- 
woman who told her mistress that 
she meant to stay at home for a 
time to ‘com herself and get her 
hands white.’ To gratify this inor- 
dinate taste for dress, and at the 
same time help their followers, and 
in many cases, it must also be said, 
their poor struggling mothers and 
families, they avail themselves of 
every opportunity to extend their 
gains. So far has this been carried, 
that many families have absolutely 
docked all the cook’s customary 
perquisites, because they have been 
so much abused. There is an insti- 
tution known, I believe, as ‘ the 
melting pot,’ which is a source of 
continual terror to young house- 
keepers, since it confiscates so many 
household goods that can be made 
subservient to its purposes. The 
pilfering often amounts to positive 
robbery. There is reason to believe 
that a number of those burglaries 
which at times alarm society are 
really ‘put up’ by servants in 
wealthy establishments. In some 
places they have, perhaps, only in- 
cautiously given information; in 
other cases robbery has often been 
effected with their full assistance 
and connivance. I remember once 
being informed by the police detec- 
tives of a fashionable watering-place 
that there were constant complaints 
among the visitors of the system of 
pilfering that went on, in conse- 
quence of the low-class servants 
employed by the lodging- house 
keepers. When watches and bank- 
notes are abstracted, the police are 
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often called in, and, by a little 
wholesome terrorism, they generally 
succeed in getting back the property. 
Masters and mistresses are very 
slow to prosecute, and they did 
quite right when the penalties 
threw the girls into bad company 
and entailed inevitable depravation 
of character. But perhaps the pre- 
sent silent system in our gaols 
would not be the worst kind of treat- 
ment for many of this class. Of 
course this kind of servant is emi- 
nently untrustworthy in all matters 
that require trust. Those who can 
read take a lively interest in the 
correspondence of the family. I 
know a family who were extremely 
annoyed by some piece of unplea- 
sant family news becoming circu- 
lated in the neighbourhood. They 
were careful people, and took pains 
either to lock up or destroy their 
letters. But it seemed that they 
tore up their letters into ‘spills, 
which they put into a vase on the 
drawing-room mantelshelf, and a 
servant had actually sewn together 
these ‘spills’ and read off the con- 
tents of their letters. 

It is a painful subject to touch 
upon, but there is no doubt that 
this lowest class of servants, or 
the better servants who have de- 
scended into this class, form a con- 
siderable proportion of that un- 
fortunate class that makes up the 
great social evil of our cities. A 
frightful amount of the infanticide 
which is the reproach of our country 
may be traced to this source. Some- 
times these girls take to vicious 
courses under circumstances which 
call for the deepest commiseration. 
A much more fertile source of evil 
is the habit of young girls accom- 
panying their sweethearts to ob- 
jectionable places of amusement, 
such as the London music-halls. 
Complaints. against the strictness 
of mistresses are very general, but 
servants fail to consider that this 
strictness is in the main intended 
for their own preservation. 

Let us return once more to the 
deserving members of a class on 
whom the comfort and welfare of 
our English homes so materially 
depends. A great effort is made at 
the present day for the bettering of 


the condition of servant girls. Emi- 
gration is the great panacea for 
servant girls’ difficulties, and I 
am myself the heartiest supporter 
of emigration under certain con- 
ditions and limitations. Emigra- 
tion is the defined cure for over 
population. But it does not meet 
the condition of things as respects 
servants. We have not a sur- 
plusage of servants, but a deficiency. 
The present problem is not to get 
rid of servants because there are 
so many, but to get more of them 
because they are too few. In face of 
this scarcity it is not the interest of 
employers to promote the emigra- 
tion of servants; but, rising beyond 
a class interest, I should be quite 
willing todo so if emigration were 
really better for them than servitude, 
Many reasons might be given for the 
scarcity of servants. Many young 
women have a dislike tothe very idea 
of service. On this point, however, 
local feeling often curiously varies. 
In Cornwall, for instance, there is 
a strong feeling of personal inde- 
pendence, and girls prefer field- 
work, or any kind of hard manual 
labour, to the subordination of ser- 
vice. In other districts, however, 
young women think that domestic 
service is the most creditable way 
of getting a livelihood, and do not 
care for any other. There is no 
need for a good servant to go to 
Canada or Australia in search of a 
situation :—there are plenty of such 
at home. They will do very well 
at home if they stay, and do their 
best. If they are idle and unintelli- 
gent, and unconscientious at home, 
they will be idle, unintelligent, and 
unconscientious abroad. If they 
cannot get on here they will not get 
on there. If they cannot succeed 
at home, I do not know why 
they should succeed abroad. The 
only argument in favour of the 
emigration of bad servants is the 
argument that holds good in 
favour of paupers and criminals,—a 
class whom it is good to send out, 
but not good to receive. The 
argument is that you are sub- 
jecting them to an entirely new 
set of conditions, which may give 
them a chance untried before. Peo- 
ple who are reduced to a dilemma 
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between starving and working, will 
ultimately elect to work. Even 
under these circumstances, they 
will be remittent and untrast- 
worthy in their work. A really 
good servant in a really good place 
generally gives up far more in 
England than she can obtain in the 
Colonies. Of course, this reasoning 
must be considerably modified if 
marriage is her object, for though 
we greatly require at home good 
men of a corresponding class, still 
it is very likely that these might 
materially mend their condition by 
emigration. I should not be at all 
surprised if the demand for ser- 
vants slackened by-and-by, and there 
should be a reaction in favour of ser- 
vice. I have known of girls who have 
obtained employment in the tele- 
graph offices, and after a time have 
deliberately returned to domestic 
service. Asa rule, the respectable 
servant, though forced to live en- 
tirely in attic or basement, has an 
immunity from care beyond the 
conscientious discharge of her 
duties, is well-housed, and even 
luxuriously fed, has many modest 
means of relaxation and enjoyment, 
and ifshe can save a little money, and 
secure the esteem of her employer, 
she may be tolerably safe from 
care for the future. Of course we 
are taking the best selection of 
instances; but any servant girl, if 
she is honest and industrious, may 
fairly make this mark her aim, and 
be pretty certain of attaining it in 
the long run. 

Much depends on the view which 
heads of households can be induced 
to take of their relations towards 
their servants. There is now an 
utter decay of feudal feeling, which 
is perhaps not to be regretted, and 
also a decay of family feeling, which 
is greatly to be regretted. All the 
relationships of mankind are be- 
coming more and more matters of 
simple contract, to be arranged on 
a mercantile basis. I cannot per- 
suade myself, however, that the 
connection between employers and 
servants is simply that of the per- 
formance of work, and the receipt 
of wages. I do not wish our 
servants either to expand into 
‘helps,’ or degenerate into ‘ hands.’ 


The letter which a great apostle 
wrote to Philemon respecting his 
runaway servant ought for Chris- 
tian people, if there is any mean- 
ing in their Christianity, to indi- 
cate the true point of view for their 
position. The servant girl puts 
herself under this guardianship, and 
appeals tacitly to the protection and 
generosity of her master and mis- 
tress. The connection approxi- 
mates not remotely to that of the 
children of the home. I think that 
employers ought to show great 
circumspection before they accept 
servants on such a footing. Better 
change again and again after the 
trial-month, than be plagned by a 
bad servant; but mistresses of some 
wisdom and experience will before 
long find the test of a month’s trial 
unnecessary. They are entitled to 
receive steady and substantial work, 
and to maintain the strictness of 
their own rules. But when once 
they are satisfied of the honest 
intention of a servant they will 
bear and forbear very much. They 
will seek to teach, comfort, and 
guide. They would not turn away 
from their doors the child who has 
committed a venial or even a wilful 
sin, and they should seek to be 
lenient and considerate,—a leniency 
and consideration which most 
masters and mistresses may some- 
times require for themselves. Some 
sixty years ago, in the district where 
I write, they used to give the 
best servants four pounds a year, 
and the servants mead spin theirown 
raiment, which would last for years. 
There may be something pleasantly 
Arcadian in this, but our wisdom lies 
in adapting ourselves to the new ne- 
cessities of our days. We should 
not grudge our servants the means 
of self-improvement, as much 
leisure as we can give them, and 
the best wages we can afford. It is 
this generous and kindly’ spirit 
which will elicit the best service, 
and prove the truest economy in 
the long run. I think those ser- 
vants do best who quietly make 
up their minds that in all pro- 
bability this is to be their permanent 
calling ‘in life, who, perhaps, begin, 
when little, at some little place 
under the parson, or Lady Bountiful 
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of the district, and so learning 
the art and mystery of their 
calling, become, in time, the 
honoured and trusty servants who 
really belong to the family. At 
least this is the most favourable 
type which has happened to fall 
within my own experience. I 
think, too, that it is good that good 
servants should marry; but there 
are an enormous number of women 
who, in the struggle and squalor 
of married life, first learn to ap- 
preciate the comparative comfort 
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and freedom from care which they 
enjoyed in good situations. I have 
witnessed the fair sight of aged 
servants rejoicing that they had 
found a home, in age and infirmity, 
where they gave the best services 
of their best years, and of -aged 
mistresses tearfully thanking God 
that, in their declining years, He 
had given them that rare prop 
of ‘a good and faithful servant,’ 
which is in truth the highest title 
that He confers on any of the 
human race. 
F. A. 


A LETTER FROM THE WAR. 


COUNTRY home: the tranquil air is laden 
With perfumes wafted from the linden trees ; 
Her tresses golden in the sun, yon maiden, 
Companion meet of gentle dove-eyed Peace, 
Bends o’er the page a dear, dear hand has written,— 
May Heaven protect him, noble, true, and strong !— 
Murmuring the while, with sore misgiving smitten, 


‘Oh, God! how long— 


* How long from me shall war’s grim labour hold him, 
True to his friend, and noble to his foe, 

Heaven with thy grace encompassing, enfold him !— 
He plucked these flowers, he says, two days ago 

On that dread plain ensanguined now and sterile: 
Great God of battles, in the steel-clad throng 

Keep him, restore him safe amid war’s peril, 


God,—ere how long ?’ 


* *. 


* . 


On that dread plain—beneath the dead and dying, 

Above, the sun scarce through the smoke-clouds shone, 
The souls of murdered men for vengeance crying, 

Their cries ascending up to God’s high throne— 
There, there he lies, cut down in life’s first glory, 

He who was noblest, best his peers among, 
His death was avorthy of his life’s brave story, 


Fit theme for song ! 


The heavens are darkened: anguish, woe, and weeping : 
Mothers are mourning o’er their dear ones dead, 
Brides newly made their grief’s lone vigil keeping, 
Are widows, and will not be comforted. 
How long, O God, shall thy sublimest heaven 
To speed a monarch’s cruel lust and wrong 
With battle’s thunder, human shrieks be riven, 


O God, how long? 
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VON MOLTKE. 


‘It is well known that General von Moltke and his subsidiary captains had 


been occupied for years in considering how Paris was to be invested, attacked, 


and taken,’ 
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SKETCHES OF THE WAR. 


NO. I.—-VON MOLTKE, 


bye op at the career of this 
great strategist through all 
its grim lessons of war, we may dis- 
cern many elements of human 
interest, many facts of an instruc- 
tive and elevating character. We 
see that the guiding principles of 
that career have been no love of 
popularity, or even high-toned 
ambition, but honour, self-denial, 
and patriotism. We will first give 
briefly the leading facts of this career. 
Von Moltke was a poor man, and the 
son of a poor man. It is a mistake 
to suppose, as has been sometimes 
stated, that he was a native of 
Holstein. The estate of Samrow, 
near Pilnitz, belonged to his family 
for centuries. His father had served 
in the Moéllendorf regiment, and 
was resolved on giving a thorough 
soldierly education to his children. 
The bias which he received from 


his father, Von Moltke has trans- 


mitted to his children. He has 
two sons serving with the army: 
Count Bismarck has also two, of 
whom one has been dangerously 
wounded, and General Von Roon 
has four. 

Von Moltke was born the 26th of 
October, 1800; the years of his age 
are always the years of the century. 
Soon after his birth his father 
bought land in Holstein, and there 
he passed his childhood and youth, 
acquiring among Danes those 
military tastes which he turned 
against them in the passage of the 
Alsen, and the investment of Diip- 
pel. When he was only twelve 
years old he was sent with an 
elder brother to the Land Cadet 
Academy at Copenhagen. When 
he was twenty-two he entered the 
Prussian military service, after a 
severe examination. He was the 
youngest second-lieutenant in the 
eighth regiment of footguards, then 
atationed at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
The corps was commanded at the 
time by General Von Marwick, 
whose wife was by birth a Countess 
Von Moltke. This circumstance 
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would be a fortunate event for the 
young second-lieutenant. And, 
indeed, he needed any adventitious 
help which he could obtain; for 
his worldly prospects, beyond. his 
profession, were at the very lowest 
ebb. His parents’ property was 
nearly all lost through the war, 
and a long series of misfortunes. 
They were not able to allow him 
the slightest addition to his pay. 
Yet he was most anxious to learn 
modern languages, and to do this 
he had to save out of his scanty pay. 
Truly poverty is a hard mistress, 
but the lessons which she teaches 
are invaluable. He saved enough 
to enable him to learn modern 
languages, and has made himself 
a very remarkable linguist. He is 
a man of great taciturnity, and it 
has been humorously said of him 
that he knows how to hoid his 
tongue in eight languages. From 
the military school at Berlin he 
passed to the direction of the some- 
what insubordinate School of Di- 
vision. He discharged his duty so 
well that he was attached to a 
commission for topographical sur- 
veys in Silesia and the Grand 
Duchy of Posen, under General 
Von Miiffling. Every one loved 
and respected Von Miuffling. Even 
in his admonitions there was a 
vein of kind pleasant humour. One 
of Von Moltke’s companions intro- 
duced into his plan an impossible 
mountain, and would not acknow- 
ledge his error, even when the 
General pointed it out. The Gene- 
ral only observed, with a quiet smile, 
* Well, then, I congratulate you on 
having enriched science, and pro- 
vided the province with a new 
mountain.’ Soon after this he was 
promoted to the rank of captain, 
and ordered to serve on the staff, 
on which, through the influence of 
General Von Kranseneck, he re- 
ceived an appointment two years 
afterwards. 

It has been asserted on high 
authority that Moltke has spent his 

a 
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life studying the art of war seated 
in an arm-chair before atable. ‘ Von 
Moltke is the man who learned the 
art of swimming before going into 
the water; he is the conventional 
German mentally enclosing the 
abstract idea of a camel; he is the 
doughty little bonnet-maker in Scott’s 
romances who practises the soldier’s 
art by hacking at a wooden figure.’ 
In all this there is much pleasant 
exaggeration. He has profoundly 
studied the whole subject of strategy. 
So far as war is an art, it is an art 
of which he has made himself a 
master. But it is a mistake to say 
that he has been wholly absorbed 
in the theory of war, and that his 
triumphs are the triumphs of a 
theorist. He saw whatever was to 
be seen of war, but happily for the 
human race and for the Vaterland, 
there was very little war to be seen 
between 1815 and 1864. He had 
an opportunity, however, of seeing 
some foreign service, which to a 
mind so singularly thoughtful and 
observant must have been fertile 
in results. During the seven years 
that he was captain—for promotion 
on the staff was by no means rapid in 
those peaceful times—he passed no 
less than four years in Turkey. He 
took a journey through Roumelia 
under Sultan Mahmoud, by whom 
he was commissioned to prepare 
plans of Varna, Schumla, Silistria, 
and other places on the Danube. 
This led to his historical work, 
‘The Russian-Turkish Expedition, 
1828-9.’ Von Moltke has himself 
spoken of this work as a fiasco; but 
it has been pronounced by so com- 
petent a critic as Colonel Chesney 
to be a thoughtful and scientific 
history. After that remarkable 
campaign, he was entrusted with 
the care of Prussian interests in 
Turkey. He was employed also, 
with the assistance of four Prussian 
comrades, Captains Lane, Von Mihl- 
bach, Fischer, and Von Vinke-Olben- 
dorf—to organize the Turkish army 
on the Prussian model. The five 
went to work vigorously, but with 
very disappointing results, which 
gave little promise of future suc- 
cesses. At the battle of Nisil, the 
entire Kurd army, which had been 
disciplined, organized, and power- 


fully recruited, dispersed, and in a 
few days’ time the fleet deserted to 
the enemy. 

Von Moltke had, however, other 
duties to discharge. He traversed 
Asia Minor on horseback, to the 
extent of some four or five thou- 
sand English miles of travel, doing 
much to explore a province about 
the condition of which we have had 
so little exact knowledge in recent 
times. He did very much to amend 
the imperfect maps which then 
existed. He made a great number 
of sketches supplemental to his 
valuable drawingsof the Dardanelles, 
the Bosphorus, and Constantinople. 
The great geographer, Ritter, has 
used these sketches, and has com- 
pared them with the accounts of 
Alexander the Great’s campaigns, 
with the travels of Marco Polo, and 
with the Crusades. Last month we 
noticed Captain Milligan’s work 
on Kurdistan, who claimed to have 
been the last European military 
observer since Xenophon who had 
examined the region. All other 
European explorers had been 
most monotonously murdered. The 
Briton, however, ought to have 
named an illustrious exception in 
Von Moltke, who has made, and 
with greater accuracy, precisely the 
same claim. Like Xenophon, he 
observed the rise of the Euphrates 
among the mountain ranges of 
Kurdistan. Like Xenophon and 
his men, he sailed down the river 
on inflated sheepskins. Like Xeno- 
phon and his men, when he first saw 
the blue sea after a weary journey, 
he broke out into the cry of ‘ Tha- 
latta! Thalatta!’ This close obser- 
vation of the country must have 
materially assisted in the develop- 
ment of his military genius. A 
large element of strategical art 
consists in quickly seizing the 
configuration and natural fea- 
tures of a country. Even in an 
unpromising country, a skilful eye 
will detect the natural earthworks 
or even the natural fortresses. It 
was this faculty which made Jomini 
hazard his marvellous guess, weeks 
before the event came off, that a 
great battle would be fought on the 
field of Jena. In every campaign a 
knowledge of all the possible theatres 
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of war operations is indispensable, 
and the strategic eye is prepared 
to seize all points of vantage. Not 
only is Moltke a great map maker 
himself, but he takes care that the 
proper men are well acquainted with 
the proper maps. The Germans 
knew French geography better 
than the French. German geist 
proved stronger than French élan. 
On no point has Moltke proved 
stronger than on his ‘information.’ 
It has been .not altogether alien to 
the taciturn nature of the*® man 
that he should employ a whole 
army of spies. It is quite a mis- 
take to suppose that a spy is ne- 
cessarily something dishonourable. 
It is often a branch of military 
service as perilous, and far more 
distasteful. The American Cooper’s 
conception of a patriotic spy is 
substantially accurate. There have 
been astonishing feats of daring 
and address performed by spies. 
Men have been known, refusing all 
fee or fame, to devote themselves to 
this arduous work, making even the 
supreme sacrifice of untarnished 
soldierly fame. It is by his ‘in- 
formation’ that the great strategist 
has been enabled to lay his plans. 
Of course the subtlest or most 
splendid combinations would fail 
if the data on which they rested 
were inaccurate. After all, the 
great test of a good general is that 
he should make as few blunders as 
possible. Turenne used to say that 
he who has made few blunders has 
not made much war. It has hither- 
to been the great glory of Von 
Moltke that no -demonstrable 
blunder has been proved against 
him. While his vast plans bear 
the stamp ofa profound and original 
genius, every movement seems to 
have been based on accurate know- 
ledge and every detail attended 
to with extreme caution. 

It may be said that Von Moltke 
has amply vindicated the grand 
science of war. For after all there 
is such a thing as a science of war. 
It is built mainly and chiefly on the 
deductions furnished by a critical 
examination of the great campaigns 
of celebrated commanders, The 
leading rules are simply based on 
the suggestions of common sense. 


The leading principles are simple 
enough; the whole difficulty lies in 
the application of them. It is all 
very well to say ‘Go in and win; 
the question is how one is to ‘ go in 
and win.’ It is all very well to say 
‘Secure a safe base for operations— 
keep up your own communications 
and destroy your enemy’s—leave no 
vulnerable point—concentrate vast 
masses of men and cannon at the 
critical points; and especially during 
those critical ten minutes which Na- 
poleon used to say generally decided 
the fate of battles;’—but the su- 
preme difficulty which affords scope 
for supreme genius is how to do all 
this. Sometimes the most astonish- 
ing successes have been obtained in 
violation of every known military 
principle. Napoleon at times en- 
countered the greatest risks to 
achieve his objects. His successes 
were enormous, but his ultimate 
failures were enormous also, and 
after Austerlitz he retrograded 
rather than improved in his science, 
It has been the aim of Von Moltke 
to reduce the possibilities of blun- 
dering to a minimum. You may 
have books about war, as you have 
books about chess; both will tell 
you how to open your gambit 
and put out your front men to be 
slaughtered. But there is still a 
wonderful gulf between theory and 
practice, and the pre-eminent merit 
of Moltke is that he has bridged the 
gulf. He has succeeded, too, where 
even Carnot failed. Men of theory 
are always apt to find their results 
practically falsified. A calculation 
in dynamics is never found to be 
mathematically correct, because an 
allowance has to be made for fric- 
tion. Moltke is a theorist who has 
learned by experience to allow for 
the full force of practical difficulties ; 
but he has always thoroughly relied 
on whatever science of war there 
may be. He is said to have re- 
marked that the Algerian camps had 
injured far more than helped the 
French army, as it had discredited 
all the regular operations of war. 
We resume the simple narrative 
of his career. He returned from 
Lesser Asia into Europe in 1839. 
He was soon major in the 4th corps 
darmée, In 1840 he married 
ya 
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Fraulein Yon Burt, from Holstein. 
In 1845 he was appointed aide-de- 
camp to Prince Henry of Prussia. 
This prince was the uncle of 
the present King of Prussia. He 
had turned Roman Catholic and 
lived for many years in Rome, a 
hopeless invalid, and then daily 
expecting death. After leaving 
Prussia it was long popularly be- 
lieved that he was dead. In his 
leisure hours Moltke carefully 
studied Rome and its vicinity, and 
made some drawings which have 
been engraved. 

It became his duty to bring 
back to Prussia the dead body 
of Prince Heinrich. In the great 
storm of ’48 he was ordered to 
Magdeburgh as chief of the general 
staff of his corps. His promotion 
was now rapid: in 1850 lieutenant- 
colonel; in 185: colonel; in 1856 
major-general; in 1859 lieutenant- 
general. In this year, having re- 
ceived the appointment of aide-de- 
camp to the Crown Prince, he ac- 
companied him to Balmoral, and 
was present at his betrothal to the 
Princess Royal. He was with the 
Crown Prince in Breslau for a year, 
and accompanied him twice to Eng- 
land, first on the occasion of his 
marriage, and next on the occasion 
of the funeral of the Prince Consort. 
He was appointed chief of the 
general staff. In that position it 
fell to his lot to inspect the whole 
of the northern coast, to arrange a 
system of defence which might be 
applied to all states bordering on 
the sea. Nothing, however, was done 
at that time. The German Diet 
voted against every Prussian propo- 
sition, and were especially averse 
to the idea of a German fleet being 
put under Prussian direction. In 
the Danish war he was in command 
of the general staff, after the storm- 
ing of Diippel, and he projected the 
attack on Alsen and the occupation 
of Jiitland. His reputation was 
now considerably extended; but 
few men even in Germany knew 
that in ‘ the man in spectacles’ the 
country possessed her best general 
and highest strategist. On the 
merits of the Danish war we shall 
not here enter. Most English- 
men felt acutely, many feel acutely 


still about the war. But we never 
met with any German who had any 
doubts about the justice of that war. 
The question was far too complex for 
general discussion. Most English- 
men asked whether Denmark wasn’t 
a little state and Prussia a big state, 
and also whether a princess of Den- 
mark was not also Princess of 
Wales? and having given these 
questions their obvious affirmative, 
they also gave their sympathies to 
the side of Denmark. 

We now come to the great epoch 
of 1866. ‘It isa beautiful thing, 
Moltke is reported in the ‘ Daheim 
to have said, ‘when God lights up 
the evening of a man’s life as he 
has that of the king and of many of 
his generals. I am sixty-six years 
old too, and have received as glorious 
a reward for my work as perhaps 
few men in this life. We old people 
who have come out of this Bohemian 
war can still call ourselves the 
favourites of fortune, however hard 
the struggles of our earlier life may 
have been.’ In the Danish war 
Moltke had been fally satisfied 
respecting the needle-gun, the new 
arm that was to be used with ter- 
rific effect against the Austrians. It 
was the first occasion on which the 
breech-loading weapon was used, 
which was to be employed with such 
deadly effect at Sadowa; which the 
Austrian government, despite warn- 
ing admonitions, had treated with 
contempt. In ’66 the Prussians used 
the new arm. In that year the 
Prussians showed that they had not 
watched unattentively the Italian 
campaign and the American war. 
In that year they brought into use 
the new military organization which 
M. de Bismarck, in a high-handed 
unconstitutional way, and against 
the wishes of the Chambers, had 
brought to perfection. Von Moltke 
afterwards, in a speech made in the 
Chamber of the North German 
Union, showed that the grand total 
of men called to arms was 664,000, 
Then, as now, Prussia had the pre- 
ponderance of men, as Austria was 
obliged to keep large forces south 
of the Alps. Nearly the whole of 
the regulur army, eight and a half 
of the nine corps d’armée, amounting 
to nearly 300,000 men, were placed 
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at the disposition of Von Moltke. 
All the lines of railway were simul- 
taneously used for the transport of 
the great army. What Moltke aimed 
at was the distribution of his forces 
over the different theatres of the war, 
and their union on the battle-field. 
The problem was to bring this great 
army over the mountains, and to 
unite them before the enemy. The 
territories were overrun of Hanover, 
Hesse Cassel,and Nassau, all favour- 
ing Austria, and which, being inter- 
posed between the Westphalian and 
Rhenish provinces, might cut off 
communication between the Lower 
Rhine and Berlin. The commence- 
ment of the war was made by ad- 
vancing the armies of Breslau and 
Berlin through the enemy’s country, 
and effecting their combination by 
forcing the enemy back. Moltke’s 
characteristic tactics were seen on 
the field of Sadowa. His army hada 
front of four miles—so wide a front 
that he could not withstand an 
attack; but he turned this dis- 
advantage to an advantage, by 
making an aggressive onward move- 
ment, by which he was able to con- 
centrate all his divisions on the 
battle-field and surround the enemy. 
Only once did Moltke appear in the 
front at Sadowa. He had fully 
mastered the lessons afforded the 
staff by the American war, of com- 
bining the most distant field opera- 
tions by the means of the electric 
telegraph. Seated at his desk in 
the rear, he received through the 
field telegraph a stream of intel- 
ligence from all the corps, followed 
their movements on the map, trans- 
mitted his orders through the wires, 
with such masterly strategic power 
that not a movement failed, and all 
the combinations were made at the 
right moment. 

At the conclusion of the war 
Von Moltke was appointed, together 
with Count Bismarck, a Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Prussia for nego- 
tiations with the South German 
States. After the preliminaries of 
peace with Austria were signed, he 
was decorated with the highest 
honour which the King of Prussia 
has to bestow, the Order of the 
Black Eagle. Nothing during the 
war had been more remarkable, no- 


thing more helpful to the Prussians 
troops than the absolute quiescence 
of the French during the deathfal 
grapple with Austria. For the 
time being, the banks of the Rhine 
had been absolutely denuded of 
troops. Such a statesman as M. 
Thiers, who with an immoral pa- 
triotism thinks every gain lawful 
for his country, would have seized 
theopportunity afforded by Prussia’s 
danger to strike a blow for ‘les 
frontiéres naturelles.’ Napoleon was 
not perhaps ill-pleased to see the 
two German powers wearing out 
their strength. He thought, pro- 
bably, that he would have that 
compensating slice of territory, or 
at least connivance in seizing Bel- 
gium. But the astute Bismarck 
had overreached him. Not an inch 
of Gorman soil was to be ceded to 
the Frenchman. A great Prussian 
power was now on the flank of 
France. A collision was almost un- 
avoidable. The whole political 
heaven was charged with electricity. 
It was evident that Von Moltke was 
studying the whole possible cam- 
paign of the future; all the de- 
fences, fortress by fortress; all the 
resources, fact by fact ; all the terri- 
tory, mile by mile. The triumph 
over Austria was only a point in 
the field of political vision. ‘There 
were demands for funds in the face 
of possible emergencies. Von Moltke 
vigorously opposed the demand for 
reducing the term of service from 
three years to two years. He said 
in the Chambers in 1867, ‘ During 
the last year we made some 50,000 
prisoners. Our own loss in missing 
amounted, on the other hand, only 
to 3000 men, of whom probably but 
a small proportion were taken pri- 
soners. How are we to account 
for the enormous difference? I can 
only ascribe it to the duration of the 
service. . . . The instinct of hang- 
ing together under all circum- 
stances cannot be dril/ed into a man ; 
it must be the Aabit of his life.’ 
Of course Von Moltke carried tne 
point, especially since he had the 
king's opinion on his side. 

The war broke out. Von Moltke 
only prayed for a fortnight, and 
everything would be ready. He 
declared that if the Emperor did 
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not see the Rhine by the 23rd of 
July he would never see it at all. 
The prayer was granted. In four- 
teen days he had put 350,000 men 
on the Rhine. He is accredited 
with the whole vast plan of the 
campaign—a scientific game of chess 
without a flaw. We obtain just a 
glimpse of Moltke on the field of 
battle. According to the ‘ Vos- 
sische Zeitung,’ on the night of the 
battle of Gravelotte the King of 
Prussia was sitting on a ladder 
near a garden wall at Rezonville. 
Around him were Bismarck, Von 
Roon, princes and grand. dukes; 
all very silent, and waiting for 
news. The hour-was come for 
decisive tidings. Presently Moltke, 
much heated, rode up to the King: 
‘Your Majesty, we have conquered. 
The enemy is driven from all his 
positions.’ A vigorous shout was 
raised, and the whole party plied 
their flasks. The King drank from 
a broken tulip glass, and Bismarck 
munched a bit of ammunition 
bread. It is evident, on looking 
over the history of the campaign, 
that plan after plan has been de- 
vised, with flexibility in the forma- 
tion of each plan and iron reso- 
lution in its execution. The first 
plan was how to resist the French 
in their supposed onset into Ba- 
varia; then the plan of forcing their 
lines; then the plans of cam- 
paign and of invading march. The 
great strategist is no rigid theorist, 
but ever admits a new idea, proves 
himself equal to a new emergency, 
and adapts his plans to a new com- 
bination. It is also reasonable to 
expect that when this war may 
have ended there will be imposed 
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on Von Moltke many of the duties 
of peace. To settle the conditions 
of a permanent and honourable 
peace will doubtless be a glorious 
termination to his labours which 
he will highly value. Nothing bas 
been a happier feature in the 
German army than the absence of 
jealousy and divided councils. Bis- 
marck knows where to yield to 
Moltke, and Moltke where to yield 
to Bismarck. ‘The dominant idea 
that has now seized upon the 
Prussian mind is that of the recti- 
fication of the frontiers. This idea 
is not prompted by any lust of ter- 
ritory such as has been the cause 
of Gallic aspirations for glory. It 
is no mere wish to re-annex Alsace 
and Lorraine, not even to get back 
Strasburg, of which Germany was 
robbed, two centuries ago, in a time 
of peace, by an act of political bur- 
glary with violence. But it is truly 
felt that imperial France need never 
fear any unprovoked aggression; 
that she is only suffering now, 
by a sort of poetic justice, the in- 
vasion which she sought to inflict. 
The belt of fortresses on her 
western frontier was never truly 
necessary for her protection, but 
was always an iron threat to Rhine- 
land. So to rearrange the frontier 
that these fortresses may cease to 
be engines of terror and unrest, 
and form fortresses in the Vosges 
to command the wide eastern plains 
of France, will be, we may reason- 
ably expect, the great strategical 
feature of the future peace. ‘That 
probably will be the final good 
service which Yon Moltke will ren- 
der to the Fatherland. 
ym a 
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GEORGE KARR PAYS 


HIS DEBTS. 


CHAPTER I. 


SOME MEN IN KARRS ROOMS. 


T was a night towards the end 
of Summer Term, but the 
weather had been cold, and there 
was a fire blazing in George Karr’s 
rooms. Very pleasant rooms they 
were, especially when the crimson 
curtains were drawn and the shaded 
moderator was burning. About the 
room on various easy chairs and 
sofas a dozen men or 80 were 
lounging. George Karr’s rooms in 
an evening were always full of 
men; for whosoever was idle, who- 
soever was dull, whosoever loved 
tobacco, or burgundy, or high play, 
beer, whosoever had debts and 
was wretched, whosoever had money 
and was bored, fled to this modern 
Oxford cave, and no longer lacked 
tobacco or sympathy, beer or amuse- 


ment. And Georgie Karr, so all 
men agreed, was the best fellow 
going. If you wanted a livelier 


brain to compose a letter which was 
to appease gubernatorial wrath, he 


would do it for you whilst you 
smoked one of his weeds; if you 


wanted money, Georgie would empty 
his despatch-box for you, or, if that 
was empty before, would borrow for 
you, on his own recognizances, from 
any one who would lend, even from 
the accommodating Twister, a dis- 
interested Israelite in the town, who 
sacrificed a small private fortune in 
loans to needy undergraduates, at 
the moderate rate of fifty per cent. 
or so. Twister would also make 
you modest bets on a forthcoming 
race, laying you the market odds, 
or would insure your life and lend 
you money on the policy. Such a 
nice fellow he was, and gave you a 
capital glass of dry sherry. 

George was a clever fellow too, 
and would quote you biting sar- 
casms from Juvenal, or lazy epicu- 
rean sentiments from Horace, or 
from the Lotus-Eater’s Song; yet 
no man asserted with any confidence 
that he had ever seen Georgie with 
a book before him. 

The amiable Israelite Mr. Twister 
had made himself very useful to 


George, and had gradually spoiled 
the Philistine of all his goods, leay- 
ing him in the thralls of many 
tradesmen, tailors, bootmakers, 
horse-dealers, vendors of prime 
havannahs and expensive wines; 
for Georgie had a fine taste in Cubas 
and Clos de Vougeot, and was open- 
hearted and generous withal; so 
that his friends in the university 
who assisted him to consume his 
substance were numerous and af- 
fectionate. He was very handsome, 
moreover, tall and strong, with 
great dark grey eyes, and fair hair 
and a complexion like a girl’s; and, 
some two years ago, a pretty girl 
up in Yorkshire had fallen in love 
with him, and they were engaged. 
But then Ellie Foster had 
come into five thousand a year, and 
had been persuaded that she did not 
like George’s goings on at Oxford, 
und the engagement was broken off, 

His rooms were now full of men, 
all smoking, and for the most part 
applying themselves to the con- 
sumption of brandy and soda. An 
undersized, pale, handsome man 
sipping some of the famous 
sherry—a few dozen of which the 
obliging Mr. Twister had supplied 
at the beginning of term. This was 
Harry Bruton, who had not only 
won much of the prodigal’s money 
at loo and ‘van,’ but was said to 
have supplanted him in the affec- 
tions of Miss Foster. 

A short stout man, with heavy 
black whiskers, stiff wiry hair, a 
sallow face, and an extraordinarily 
weak moustache much twisted at 
the ends was seated at the piano. 
Jack Hullan was known in college 
as a ‘rum fellow whom nobody 
could quite make out.’ He was the 
essence of mystery, and it was cur- 
rently supposed that he knew less 
about himself than even other 
people did. He hated a straight 
road to the attainment of any object, 
and in general preferred circuitous 
routesand bye paths. You left him 
at nine o’clock in the morning at 
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breakfast declaring that no power on 
earth should draw him out of his 
rooms, yet two hours afterwards you 
met him ina pony carriage five miles 
out on the Abingdon road, muffled 
up to the eyes, and apparently as 
much astonished as yourself to find 
himself there. No man had ever 
alleged that he had ever heard Jack 
tell the truth about anything. His 
chiefand only delight was ‘scoring 
off dons and proctors, when it could 
be done without danger to himself. 
If a don was screwed up and his 
‘oak’ painted an elegant sky blue: 
if an unpopular undergraduate was 
‘drawn;’ if the chapel bell-rope 
was cut, or the door of the sacred 
edifice blocked up by a snow moun- 
tain—eager youth being thereby 
prevented from their morning de- 
votions—Jack was the man always 
suspected, but never, as he elegantly 
expressed it, ‘ nailed.’ It was enough 
that a don objected to a thing, to 
make it very popular with Jack. The 
dons hated dogs. So did Jack, like 
poison; but as a heavy fine was 
imposed on the owner of any dog 
that presumed to pass the college- 
gate, he purchased a ferocious bull- 
dog, at a fabulous price, and every 
day hauled it up into his rooms 
through the window. Yet he was 
often zealous in the cause of friend- 
ship, especially where no great 
sacrifice on his own part was re- 
quired. Finally, it gradually 
came to be understood that Jack 
Hullan was the greatest ‘joke’ in 
college. 

Besides these two there were many 
others, tall men and short men, men 
jn pea-coats, men in flannels, men in 
extraordinary garments composed of 
wonderful stripes and checks, men 
in purple and fine linen with fine 
incomes, who fared sumptuously 
every day, and men in the same 
glorious raiment with incomes the 
reverse of fine, but who also fared 
sumptuously every day, though 
they were even now wondering 
‘how the deuce Forster was to be 
paid,’ or ‘ what the governor would 
say to Purdue's wine bill.’ 

A giant clad in flannels, with a 
quart pewter of beer beside him, a 
black clay in his mouth, and his 
feet elegantly reposing on the man- 
telpiece, called out— 
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‘T say, Jack, where’s Georgie?’ 

‘Gone to Cheltenham,’ said the 
pianist; ‘ drove away in a cart and 
pair at five this morning with Curly, 
Billy, and Winterton, and lots of 
champagne. Wish I were with 
him.’ 

‘ Thought he was “‘ gated,”’ said 
Bruton. 

‘So he is,’ replied Bruizer, the 
big man ‘with the beer-tankard. 
‘But I don’t suppose he ever 
thought of that. Never saw sucha 
reckless beggar.’ 

* Owes a pot of money, don’t he, 
Jack ?’ said a good-looking, thick- 
headed man in a coat of blue-and- 
green checks, who rejoiced in the 
name of ‘ Rags.’ 

* About twice as much as you do, 
Rags; so he’s in a bad way, poor 
beggar. Let’s have one of your 
weeds, Rags. Who built that coat, 
old fellow ?—looks as if it were made 
out of a turkey carpet. I say, 
Bruizer, you know Georgie best— 
has he got any money? Who'll pay 
his ticks ?” 

‘Hasn’t got a penny, poor old 
fellow! No father, no mother, no 
nobody. What property he had—a 
tumble-down house, and a bleak 
Yorkshire moor—is all gone long 
ago, and he was awfully in debt to 
the Jews, and that sort of thing, at 
Eton.’ 

‘ Why don’t he marry Bob Fos- 
ter’s sister?’ said Rags. ‘ Heard 
they were engaged.’ 

Bruton broke in—‘I prefer not 
having Miss Foster’s name discussed 
here.” And the blundering Rags 
was attempting an apology, when a 
rush of feet was heard on the stairs, 
the door was burst open, and 
George Karr came in flushed with 
the night air and handsome as a 
god. He was followed by a man 
with close curling hair, a frank 
honest face, and enormous shoul- 
ders. 

‘ Hallo, you fellows, how awfully 
jolly of you to wait up for us! 
I’m glad you found something to 
drink. Behold two victims to a 
government which neglects to pro- 
vide lights to lighten the nocturnal 
traveller’s lonely way. Come in, 
Curly, my lamb, don’t be bashful. 
There——’ 

Both men were covered with mud 
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distributed impartially in splashes 
and smears. Curly’s hat was gone, 
and, as far as shape or usefulness 
went, George’s might as well have 
been gone too, and innumerable 
rents and abrasions hardly added to 
the beauty or value of the remaining 
articles of apparel. 

* Sit down, my friends ; let me fill 
my calumet with fragrant cavendish, 
and my steaming glass—and thine, 
my innocent Curly—with fire-water. 
Draw round the camp-fire, listening 
braves, and hear me recount how 
sorely we have been discomfited this 
day. Ye know all, how jocund we 
did drive the team a-field, this 
morping—how two of the four de- 
voted friends were “ gated” by the 
dons, and how we mocked at bolts 
and bars and at the fifth hour as the 
moon was just sinking to rest, and 
“the morn with rosy fingers tinged 
the saffron east ”—translation, Rags, 
from a heathen poet whom, of course, 
you have never heard of—consult 
Bohn on the subject. Talking of 
colours—where di you get that 
coat, Rags ?—we-—-where was I ?— 
oh—yes, we started on our way— 
Curly sat by me; Billy and Winter- 
ton were on the back seat, and pre- 
sided over the liquor. We arrived 
at Witney, and there breakfasted 
and changed horses, and then we 
were obliged to wait about an hour 
till Curly finished his flirtation with 
a rustic maiden who officiated as 
waiter—don’t deny it, Curly, you 
deceiver! “It’s an amiable weak- 
ness,” as I believe the senior Mr. 
Weller once remarked. At Chelten- 
ham we dined at the Plough. “Why 
did we go to Cheltenham ?” did you 
say,Jack? Hanged if I know—but 
a fellow must go somewhere to dine, 
and why not to the Plough at Chel- 
tenham? Thé dinner was long-pro- 
tracted, and, from the present state 
of my purse, I am led to believe that 
it was expensive; but, as Curly and 
the divine Byron have both re- 
marked, “ Come what will, we have 
been blest,”—Curly said, “ Hang 
the expense!” but perhaps the 
meaning is the same. We drove 
out of Cheltenham, singing the 
patriotic but extremely mournfal 
ditty of the “ Death of Nelson,” re- 
marking, in chorus, with the gal- 
lant hero, that “ England expects— 
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Eng-land expecis, every man to do 
his duty.” About three wiles out, 
the maie on the near side amused 
herself by kicking over the traces, and 
Curly took the opportunity of rest 
to enter into a violent altercation 
with a burly and insulting rustic, 
which ended in a fight and the 
signal defeat of the bucolic swain. 
Billy, with a bottle of champagne, 
stood in the ditch, and acted as 
second to both parties most impar- 
tially, whilst Winterton restrained 
the eagerness of Curly’s bulldog, 
who made violent and affectionate 
attempts to take the enemy in flank. 
This little difficulty being settled 
we proceeded on our way, taking up 
the “Death of Nelson” where we 
left off, and with renewed vigour. 
An attempt made by Winterton to 
strike up “ Captain Jenks,” was at 
once contemptuously quelled. At 
Witney we partook of a light and 
elegant supper of devilled kidneys, 
broiled bones, cold beef and brawn, 
starting about twelve with fresh 
horses, no lamps, and the thickest 
darkness it has ever been my lot to 
see—that is to say, if darkness can 
be seen, which, by-the-by, is pro- 
blematical. We proceeded, gentle- 
men, with the patriotic strains of our 
favourite song, but our innocent 
mirth was soon to be extinguished by 
a catastrophe terrible and dire. The 
malice of the natives of those parts 
has constructed a barrier known unto 
men as a turnpike gate, attached to 
which has been erected a house, and 
a hireling has been placed therein 
who demands base tribute ofall who 
pass that way. Gentlemen, the 
night, as I have said, was of super- 
natural darkness, and a parsimo- 
nious county government had neg- 
lected to place adjacent to this bar- 
rier any luminary to show the casual 
wayfarer that the gate was closed. 
It is unnecessary to say that my 
high-spirited steeds went straight 
through the gate, carrying away 
lock and post, and just as we were 
remarking “ England expects—” we 
were involved in terrible and unex- 
pected ruin. “ What a fall was there,” 
my Carly! You and | and all of us 
fell down, whilst the broken chariot 
flourished over us. But you will be 
gratified to hear, gentlemen, that, 
even whilst we lay in the ditch 
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covered by wide-spread desolation, 
Winterton’s fine tenor voice rang 
out ‘every man to do his duty.” 
And now behold us, my friends : 
Curly, the noble-hearted victor over 
bucolic strength, and myself, the 
baffled charioteer! Behold us re- 
turned with safety, though “ with 
shattered arms and ensigns” —to wit, 
two coats grievously torn and dis- 
figured, and two, or rather one hat, 
the noblest work of Christy, reduced 
to the flat, stale, and unprofitable 
staté you see. “ How came we here, 
and where are Winterton and Billy?’ 
I willresume. Our two friends who 
so nobly stood by us in thecrash of 
the trap and “Death of Nelson,” 
now lost heart, and, leading one 
steed, retraced their way to Witney. 
Myselfand Curly—“truest friend and 
noblest foe”—(a toast,in which I 
suppose myself joining with the van- 
quished rustic) mounted the re- 
maining horse and set out for the 
groves of Academe. The animal 
was a great trial to us both, the 
harness was hard, and the buckles 
thereon were irritating in the ex- 
treme. When he amused himself by 
trotting, the torture was unbearable. 
I am bound to say, however, that 
trotting was not his favourite 
amusement; he seemed in general 
to prefer sauntering slowly back to 
Witney, or cropping meditatively 
the tender herbage by the roadside. 
Gentlemen, our rein was attached 
to but one side of the bit, and so 
long as we were on his back we 
were powerless to prevent his way- 
ward and highly objectionable pro- 
ceedings; so that we were fain to 
get off and lead the playful crea- 
ture even unto the village of En- 
sham, where we got another trap, 
and, as I said before, behold us! 
Now, who says loo? You, Bruton? 
you, Jack, Rags, Bruizer, Trevor, 
Curly? No—goingto bed. Well, 
** Refit your shattered bark and 
prepare for the tempest to-morrow.” 
The Master’s compliments, &c.’ 

‘I think you'd better go to bed 
too, Georgie. You're too excited to 
play loo.’ 

* Nonsense; well, good-bye, old 
fellow, if you will go. Now, you 
fellows, pound unlimited, and club 
law to get the pools up.—Where 
are you off to, Bruton?’ 


‘Only to my rooms to get some 
coin,’ said the pale man, who had 
roused himself and become ani- 
mated when play was announced. 

‘Hope he won't come back,’ said 
Trevor. ‘I don’t seem to care 
to play with a man who always 
wins.’ 

The men were discussing this 
peculiar attribute of Bruton’s when 
he returned, and play began and 
went on far into the morning. 

With the exception of Bruton, 
who was‘ pony’ and shuffled the 
cards, every one lost—Rags and Karr 
heavily: suddenly Bruizer rose up 
from the chair. His great height 
towered above the table, and he 
looked very stern and sad. ‘Gen- 
tlemen,’ he said in a low voice, ‘I 
shall not play any more.’ 

‘But you must play this round,’ 
said Bruton. ‘The king of clubs 
turned up, and club law you 
know.’ 

‘I am perfectly aware of that 
fact,’ said Bruizer, still speaking 
very calmly ; ‘and I am also aware 
of another fact. You low cad—you 
have the ace between your knee 
and the table.’ 

There was a dead silence. Bru- 
ton’s very lips were white. Georgie 
sala— 

‘Perhaps you are mistaken, old 
fellow.’ Bruizer raised the table in 
his powerful arms and sent it 
crashing against the door. There 
was the ace of clubs. Every one 
saw it. Bruton got up. The other 
men turned away and gathered 
silently about the fire. Georgie 
said, ‘I am sorry, very sorry about 
this—but—I think you had better 
go, Bruton.’ And the man picked 
his way out amid the broken frag- 
ments of the table, and closed the 
door behind him. Honest Rags said 
it was a ‘rum go.’ 

Jack had suspected him all along; 
so had Trevor. Bruizer said no- 
thing, but watched Georgie, who 
puffed out great clouds of cavendish, 
and seemed intently absorbed in 
divining what figures the clouds 
made; but he was thinking of a 
fair face far off in Yorkshire—a 
small fair face with soft brown eyes 
and a great wealth of dark golden 
hair, and of the rumour that she 
was engaged to the man who had 
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just been found cheating at cards. 
At last all went but Bruizer. 

‘I saw her to-day, Georgie.’ 

‘Saw who ?’ said Georgie, not very 
grammatically, smoking fiercely so 
that the blue clouds hid his face. 

‘Miss Foster; I saw her in “ the 
High.” Good-night, old fellow—I 
thought I’d better tell you.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
GEORGE KARR’S DEBTS ARE PAID. 


‘The Master wishes to see Mr. 
Karr immediately,’ were the first 
words which saluted George Karr’s 
awakening senses next morning. 
Mr. Karr would do so at once. He 
looked at his watch; it was close to 
one o'clock, and he wondered how 
he could have slept so long. He 
dressed, seized his cap and gown, 
and called on the Master, who rose 
when he came in, and remained 
standing with his back to the fire. 

‘Good-morning, Mr. Karr. You 
“knocked in” last night at half- 
past one.’ 

George explained that he had 
driven to Cheltenham, and his trap 
had broken down nine miles from 
Oxford. 

‘Did it never occur to Mr. Karr 
that he was “ gated ”—that is to say, 
confined to college for the day.’ 

George had forgotten. 

* We shall find means to improve 
your memory,’ said the Master, drily, 
and then proceeded oratorically, 
‘In our Common Room meetings, 
Mr. Karr, where we have found it 
frequently necessary to discuss your 
proceedings, you have been likened 
to Catalina, the arch-conspirator for 
the destruction of the Republic. 
Doubtless, in your varied reading 
—for I am informed,’ said the Master, 
sarcastically and parenthetically, 
‘that you are a constant and pro- 
found student—you have perused 
the history of that abandoned man 
as given by the elegant historian 
Sallust, and as set forth in the 
polished Orations of Cicero. You 
have surrounded yourself by a corps 
of abandoned young men, whose 
whole energies seem to be directed 
to the subversion of established 
authority.” The Master was very 


much pleased with the turn which 
he had given to this sentence, and 
he repeated it with much compla- 
cency —‘the subversion of esta- 
blished authority. Among your 
lieutenants we suspect several, par- 
ticularly Mr. Hullan—but he is 
difficult to lay hold upon, and un- 
fortunately, unlike the consul Cicero, 
we have no Allobroges”’ The 
Master sighed gently at this mourn- 
ful, thought, and resumed—‘ It has 
also come to my knowledge, Mr. 
Karr, that your debts contracted in 
Oxford amount to something in- 
credible. Here again you will 
notice your resemblance to that 
most abandoned character in the 
history of the Roman Republic to 
whom I have ventured to compare 
you. If farther accusation were 
necessary to justify the course we 
have determined to pursue, I might 
mention the fact that you are sel- 
dom within the precincts of your 
tutor’s lecture-room, and the Dean 
informs me that your attendance 
in the college chapel is of the 
meagrest description. Assembled 
in the Common Room, we have 
agreed that the quiet of rural life 
for the space of one year will give 
scope for the expansion of your 
high spirits, will perhaps render 
you more amenable to discipline, 
and will dissipate the baleful in- 
fluence which you have established 
over the minds of your fellow-stu- 
dents. Good-morning, Mr. Karr. 
You will have the kindness to de- 
part by an early train to-morrow. 
Good-morning.’ And George went 
back to breakfast. 

His interview with the Master had 
not been of the most pleasant de- 
scription, and a pile of blue en- 
velopes with suspiciously good 
writing lying beside his plate did 
not tend to raise his spirits. He 
opened them all, groaning in spirit 
the while. From money-lenders 
they came, from tailors, horse- 
dealers, wine merchants, saddlers, 
bootmakers, vendors of dogs and 
rat-catchers, jewellers—from every 
tradesman and handicraftsman un- 
der the sun. 

Nothing for it but New Zealand 
or Australia, and pay the poor 
beggars when he could. Suppose 
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he were to read hard during his 
year of exile and get a first. What 

was a first against all those 
blue envelopes? He wondered why 
ticks always came in blue envelopes. 
Then the duns would be down upon 
him in the country ; and how was a 
man to read with a dun dropping 
in every ten minutes? No; nothing 
for it but New Zealand. Knew a 
fellow who went out there, who 
made lots of money in a few years 
—drove cattle, he believed, or kept 
a ‘store’ ‘up the country.’ Won- 
dered where ‘ up the country’ was, 
and how he should like keeping a 
shop. Rather jolly, he should 
think—and fancy dunnin® instead 
of being dunned! Curly rushed in, 
clad in flannels. 

‘Come along, Georgie ; we ought 
to be down at the river now.’ 

* What for?’ said George, still look- 
ing at the bills. 

‘Oh, you can’t have forgotten the 
procession of boats, and you cap- 
tain, you know.’ 

‘I don’t think I shall go down, 
said George, gloomily. 

‘But you must. Bruton steers, 
you know, and swears that bow and 
stroke shall keep their oars in the 
water opposite the ’Yarsity barge, 
and you know we had agreed to 
toss all eight. He can’t swim, and 
the water is awfully high.’ 

‘Of course we toss them all. 
Wait till I dress, and I’ll go down 
with you.’ 

And they went down to the boats 
together. 

The day was wretchedly cold for 
the end of May. The sky was 
filled with driving clouds, and the 
wind swept across the river in 
gusts, clashing the great branches 
of the huge elms together. The 
river, usually so low in summer, 
was swollen by heavy rains, and 
almost covering the banks, rushed 
in a yellow, whirling, angry stream 
past the barges and under the 
‘ Long Bridges.’ With the gusts of 
wind came often grey columns of 
wide-spreading mist, which seemed 
to shroud the lower river and dis- 
tant hills. The flags flaunting from 
the barges from their creakin 
poles in all their glory of blue | 
purple, white and crimson, orange 
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and green, only served to make the 
scene more dismal; whilst instead 
of the gaily-dressed crowds of 
ladies on ‘the tops of the barges, 
only a few who had brothers or 
sons, or forms more dear in the 
boats, ventared to face the storm. 
The river was empty of boats, ex- 
cept one solitary sculler far down 
the river, who like a great spider 
toiled up the stream. 

Curly and George walked down 
arm-in-arm and silently. ‘I saw 
Miss Foster going down to the 
river,’ Curly had said; and George 
wondered what she looked like— 
whether she was changed, whether 
she despised him as much as she 
had said. And hetold himself that 
he had deserved it all—that a wild, 
dissipated, useless fellow like him- 
self was not worthy to touch the 
hem of the garment of a woman 80 
pure as Ellie Foster. He remem- 
bered the last time he had seen her— 
how she had hung around his neck, 
and with great tears coming up 
into her brown eyes, had begged 
her dear Georgie not to go on at 
Oxford as he had begun. Then 
he had asked her who had informed 
her of his life there, and she had 
mentioned Mr. Bruton. Last of all, 
he remembered that cold letter from 
her, telling him that she could not 
see him any more. 

And pretty Ellie Foster from the 
top of the barge saw him coming 
who had once been her hero land 
her idol, and she thought how tall 
and handsome he looked, and won- 
dered whether all that Mr. Bruton 
told her could be true of a man 
who had such frank, honest eyes. 
Then she heard the dispute between 
George and Bruton about tossing 
oars, and heard George say, if Bru- 
ton was afraid to trast himself in 
the boat they must find some one 
else to steer. And Bruton replied 
that after that they might toss as 
many oars as they chose, he should 
go with the boat. Then she saw 
the men get into the long and 
slender eight-oar. Last of all came 
George, who was stroke and sat 
facing Bruton, and she contrasted 
them, hardly to the advantage of her 
future husband. Her old lover sat 
in the beat strong and beautiful asa 
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young god, and honesty and truth 
seemed to shine out of his glorious 
grey eyes, whilst Bruton cowered in 
the stern, his pale handsome face 
disfigured by fear, and sullen from 
shame at last night’s exposure. 

‘I wish he would look at me 
once,’ she thought. And George 
did look up, answering the thought 
of her heart, and met the look of her 
kindly loving browneyes. Then they 
pushed off down stream, but soon 
‘ easied’ to practise tossing oars, so 
that there should be no bungling 
about it when they came opposite 
the leading boat, anchored off the 
*Varsity barge. Most of the crews 
were satisfied with tossing the in- 
termediate oars between bow and 
stroke, allowing the latter to rest in 
the water to steady the boat. But 
the crew had decided to toss 
them all, and Bruton’s opposition 
only rendered them more deter- 
mined. The word was given: one 
—two—three, and up went the 
oars. But they did not all go up at 
once. The boat rolled over to stroke 
side—Nos. 4 and 6 dropped their 
oars, and in a moment the boat was 
bottom upwards. 

George was striking out boldly 
for the shore, when he heard Bru- 
ton’s shriek, and remembered he 
could not swim. He turned and 
seized him as he went floating by. 
‘For God’s sake, Bruton, let my 
arms be free! put your hands 
round my neck.’ And Bruton, 
though paralysed from fear, obeyed. 
The yellow flood came seething by, 
and swept them fast down stream. 
George could make little head 
against it, with Bruton clinging to 
him; his clothes, too, grew heavy 
as lead, and the long weedy grasses 
which grow thick and strong in the 
Isis bed in summer wreathed 
themselves, snake-like, around his 
legs. Once they sank, and Bruton 
seized him wildly. He fought him- 
self free, and again besought him 
not to touch his arms. And once 
more he struck out for the shore. 
But his strong limbs grew weaker, 
and the pitiless stream swept 
stronger, and the lithe long w 
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still dragged him down. And he 
thought of Ellie on the barge, and 
of his strong love for her, aud of his 
unworthiness, and a deadly film 
gathered over his eyes, and he 
wondered who would pay his debts. 
Then his head struck something, 
and he sank like a stone in the 
yellow water. It was Harvey’s 
punt that he had struck against, 
and Bruton was dragged into it, 
speechless from fear. George was 
hauled in after him out of the 
weeds, insensible and white as 
death. 

Rapidly they bore him up the 
tow-path. Rapidly and sadly they 
bore him, those friends of his, 
Bruizer, and Curly, and others, who 
themselves had gotten safely ashore. 
For they thought him dead, and 
they loved his bright strong, sunny 
nature, with the love that strong 
men bear each other. Wildly did 
Ellie, on the top of the barge, strain 
her brown eyes to see what thing 
the men bore into the room beneath. 
Soon she heard the whisper that 
went about among the thin crowd, 
that handsome Georgie Karr was 
drowned. Curly was kneeling by 
him with a flask of brandy in his 
hand, when Ellie burst through the 
line of men standing around, and 
she gazed upon his face, his glorious 
god-like face that she had loved so 
well, and it seemed to her ‘ white 
with the whiteness of what is dead.’ 
She fell on her knees beside him 
and chafed his hands and kissed his 
lips and eyes. And the men won- 
dered—she was so small and beau- 
tiful—and some thought it must be 
Georgie’s sister; but others knew 
that she once was to have been his 
wife, and they drew back respecting 
her grief. 

‘Oh, Georgie!’ she cried— oh, 
my darling—darling Georgie, do not 
die! I love you, Georgie—you 
must not die!’—and his eyelids 
quivered, and a soft colour came 
into his cheeks, and slowly the beau- 
tiful grey eyes opened. 

‘ Ellie!’ he said—and she kissed 
him again—and—George Karr paid 
his debts. 

L. A. K. 
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AFTER THE SEASON. 
G Hobe Htory. 


Ww had had enough of London, 

and I had got back to Corn- 
wall once more, glad and thankful 
for the change, but with a terrible 
fear in my breast which was worse 
than pain, just as the dread of an 
impending woe is often worse than 
its certainty. It was not my own 
heart that was breaking with the 
life-sickness of a dead hope—it was 
worse than that, it seemed to me— 
it was my darling Ethel Denton 
that suffered; whose wan face, and 
eyes from which the light had fled, 
haunted me. If only my own 
heart had been wounded I think 
T could have bound up my injuries 
for myself, and borne the pain 
without either words or tears. But 
it was Ethel’s heart that had been 
wrung, and by one whom I would 
have trusted with my dearest and 
best, as, indeed, I had trusted him; 
for Ethel was the joy of my life, 
and I loved James Malafont like a 
younger brother. It was a mystery 
as well as a misery, and for the 
evil done I could see no cure. 

I, myself, had had a strange life. 
Tt had not been like the lives of the 
generality of women in my own 
rank of life, Perhaps it was because 
of the strangeness that had be- 
longed to my own early days that 
I had never had, nor indeed had 
ever sought for, human sympathy ; 
and so, now, when I grieved and 
was angry, and felt my heart heavy 
and sore for Ethel, I could neither 
act nor speak. I could only suffer 
and wonder, sitting alone by the 
river-side, where the beeches W, 
on a bank of moss, with blocks of 
granite sparkling in the sun’s rays 
at my feet. 

The water went its way with a 
hundred pretty little intricacies, 
and I felt rested, if not consoled; 
for the bright insects flitted about 
and interested me, and the spotted 
ladybirds closed their red wing- 
sheaths with a click by my side. 
There, as I sat, the scenes of my 
old life, to which James Malafont’s 
first appearance belonged, came 


back to me—my old tife of busi- 
ness, of constant work—not of toil- 
ing for bread, for we were in 
affluent circumstances, but still of 
work, never-ending, always-coming 
work. A full life, a life of require- 
ments that I had had to meet; a 
life too full for romance of any 
kind, I think, but a wholesome life, 
nevertheless, 

I had only one near relation in 
the world, and that was my sister 
Caroline, with whom I lived in a 
village which, for the go of 
this story, I shall call Tregarth. 
We had a nice little odd granite- 
built house at the corner of a street, 
and a wide road that passed our 
door was shaded with huge elm- 
trees, so that when we occupied our 
sunny upstairs drawing-room we 
had the rooks cawing among the 
ruby-coloured buds, and making 
most countrified music. 

A great water-mill was at a short 
distance, and as a background there 
was a rising hill covered with 
apple-trees. Such a gay orchard 
— there, all pink and white 
blossoms, in the spring, and in the 
russet autumn the rich colouring 

lowed there of the ripened fruit. 
me such scene, with the lowlands 
through which the mill-stream ran, 
must have been in Jean Ingelow’s 
mind when she wrote— 


* A dappled sky, a world of meadows, 
Circling above us the black rooks fly, 

Forward, backward, lo! their dark shadows, 
Fiit on the blossoming tapestry.’ 


In the village of Tregarth we 
were usually called ‘the ladies.’ 
My sister was distinguished as 
‘Poor Miss Caroline,’ and I was 
Mrs. Malafont. People generally 
thought that I was younger than 
Caroline, but I was, in truth, a 
year and a half older, and she, 
from having been unable to walk 
from very early childhood, had 
formed of the cares of my life. 
It had been my business to look 
after her. She was only five-and- 
twenty—poor Caroline !—and her 

















face was of extraordinary beauty. 
It was so full of intelligence, so 
overflowing with feeling; so quiet, 
nevertheless, under the discipline 
of wisdom and education, that no 
words of mine could ever describe 
that magnificent loveliness. It was 
as if all the expression that might 
have been shared with motion had 
Rt centred in her face—as if all 

‘e dwelt there; but elevated, puri- 
fied, restrained—and people’s eyes 
wandered from her beautiful coun- 
tenance and her perfect face to the 
crutches by the side of her long 
couch, and turned away to hide 
their tears. 

It was extraordinary to find a 
person thus afflicted so full of in- 
terest and knowledge as to the lives 
that were being lived around her. 
She was a confidante, an adviser, 
a consoler. People thought that 
one dwelling apart could see more 
clearly than they could; and that, 

laced by her misfortune beyond 
he battle-field of life, she would 
judge unbiassed by selfishness, 

Selfish she certainly was not. 
In my life I never heard her say 
one repining word; but my . 
ful consolations would have fretted 
her. She loved active life and all 
that belonged to it ; she understood 
it too; she had managed our 
worldly affairs, corresponded with 
our stockbroker, and the family 
lawyer would only speak to her, 
If she could have moved as I did 
she would not that morning have 
sat and sighed under the beech- 
trees by the river's edge. I was 
sure of that as I stayed there. 

Yet, while Caroline had done the 
arrangement, I had done the work 
of life; and how completely life‘had 
been a matter of business to me I 
must try to make you understand. 

We had lived, not in our loved 
and adopted Cornwall, but in a 
distant county, in a place called 
Woodleigh Manor. I may say that 
our lives there had been parts of an 
indescribable solitude. My father 
was a great invalid, and my 
mother’s time was spent in nursing 
him. People said that he had let 
Caroline fall, and that the calamity 
of her life had been of his causing. 
Undoubtedly we were never 
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talked to of the cause of her 
affliction. My father seldom went 
beyond the —_ he was ten- 
derly fond of Caroline, and a very 
silent man, a great sufferer in body, 
and, I think, in mind. Then came 
a really serious illness, and the dull 
suspense, which was only broken 
by the coming and going of our 
only friend, the doctor. 

It grew to be impossible to live 
without the doctor; and once when 
my father got suddenly better, and 
this good friend said pleasantly to 
me, ‘ I shall soon take my departure 
now, Miss Woodleigh,’ I cried out, 
‘Oh, what shall we do without 
your visits!’ in a sort of despair. 
It had been so pleasant, in spite of 
grief, to have a daily visit from an 
educated, benevolent man. He was 
writing when I spoke so sin- 
cerely. He looked up and fixed his 
eyes on my burning cheeks. I had 
waked up to a confused sense of 
having betrayed a want of good 
feeling for our sick father. I had 
not an idea of love. I had never 
thought of being married ; to enter- 
tain such thoughts had never 
formed any part of the business of 
my life; and so completely had its 
routine schooled me to take all 
events with composure that my 
face grew no more rosy when the 
good man stood up and said, ‘I 
wonder if you would marry me, 


I did not speak. He took me 
by both hands, and looked kindly 
at me. ‘I think,’ he hesitated a 
little—‘I think it would be well 
for—for us both.’ And then I said, 
with reverent eyes fixed on his kind 
ones, ‘ Yes, Doctor Malafont.’ 

He kissed me, just as he had 
done twenty years before when I 
was four years old. So I was 
actually engaged to be married. 

Dr. Malafont was sixty, hand- 
some, strong, in health, and in good 
circumstances. He was to be my 
husband. Rs a blessed me 
very quietly, my mother appeared 
to be thankful, and Caroline ex- 
pressed the liveliest pleasure. She 
grew busy; ordering, managing, 
and arranging life, as she had the 
knack of doing. In six weeks I 
went to church with my mother 
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and my father’s cousin, Mr. Denton, 
who had come to give me away, 
and I was married. 

My husband took me to South- 
sea. We were there three days, 
which was all the time that he 
could then spare from his pro- 
fessional duties. He had fixed on 
Southsea because his only relative, 
a nephew, the James Malafont 
whose name I have already men- 
tioned, was at Portsmouth with his 
regiment; and as they were going 
immediately to India, this was the 
only way in which he and I could 
get acquainted. I liked James 
Malafont very much, and found 
with pleasure that my husband 
loved him like a son. 

I came back to my father’s house; 
my husband living there with me. 
While he had been away I had 
learnt a terrible truth— that my 
mother’s days were numbered; that 
she was bearing up bravely under 
an incurable disease; that my hus- 
band had been for some time in 
her confidence, and that I was more 
wanted than ever in my father's 
house. Dr. Malafont kept his own 
house in the neighbouring village, 
where his patients sought him; 
saying that was the best arrange- 
ment, and that there would be 
more than one change at Wood- 
leigh before long; which was true; 
for when my mother was gone my 
father’s death seemed to follow 
naturally, as if he had nothing 
more to do, and must go after her 
as a matter of course. Such was 
the beginning of my married life, 
and I was too busy for sentiment. 

Mr. Denton was the heir to houses 
and lands—to all, in fact, except 
the thirty thousand pounds put 
aside for division between Caroline 
and me. Mr. Denton came to the 
funeral. He had made a pleasant 
friendship with my husband on our 
marriage, and now I seemed to 
have time to find out that he was 
a man of a sterling character, and 
quite young enough to be com- 
panionable to Caroline and me in 
an elderly, protecting kind of way. 
He had married a Cornishwoman, 
and was a widower, with one child 
—the child who was to become, in 
but a few years, my own darling 


Ethel, for whose sake I should 
grieve so sorely. 

I feel that, after my parents’ 
death, I had a year of wonderful 
happiness. I was finding out what 
happiness meant, and my life had 
a solemn sort of excitement about 
it, the excitement of discovery. 
Caroline lived with us, and was 
made happy by watching me. I was 
giving my whole heart to my hus- 
band. I was worshipping him with 
& woman’s devotion when he sickened 
of a fever which was raging in a 
village not far off,and died. Again 
Mr. Denton appeared, kindly and 
uncalled for: and it was then that 
we promised to go into Cornwall, 
and live in the village of Tregarth 
close to ‘ the great house.’ 

I was only twenty-five years old, 
and I was a widow. I was left very 
well off in the world, people said. 
Dr. Malafont had bequeathed a pro- 
perty producing two hundred a year 
to his nephew, James, and I had a 
jointure of four hundred a year, 
which was to go to James on my 
death. I was very glad that I had 
seen Captain Malafont. He was all 
that the world held that could re- 
mind me of my husband. 

His constant letters had been one 
of the pleasures of our life, and I 
had often written to him. So on 
my husband’s death I poured forth 
my sorrows to James, and I got 
from him just the letters that my 
heart longed after. 

We were within a few days of 
being exactly the same ave, having 
been born in the same year and in 
the same month; but James had 
been, in heart and spirits, a mere 
boy compared to the sober-minded 
bride to whom his uncle had pre- 
sented him: sv differently had life 
acted upon us. 

We sent Dr. Malafont’s old ser- 
vant Kate into Cornwall to receive 
and store away the various posses- 
sions reserved from the sale of all 
that we did not care for; and we 
talked of following Kate to Tre- 
garth, but 1 could not. 

I told Caroline that the light of 
day seemed to be too much for me— 
that the business of life had grown 
burthensome. I said that [ dis- 
liked all companionship but hers. 
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I asked if she could not hide me 
somewhere. 

So, once more, she did all the 
thought, and the arrangements, and, 
with Jane Blake, Caroline’s maid, 
we went off to Normandy. The 
strange country, people, manners, 
and language were just what I 
wanted to revive and strengthen 
me. Westayed away more than a 
year anda half, and then we were 
in London, and Caroline was having 
me dressed in the greys and the 
lavenders which time had given me 
the right to wear. In another 
month we were at Tregarth. And 
now perhaps you can understand 
how, after the passage of a year or 
two, and the second trouble that 
had come upon me, it was restful to 
find myself in the midst of still life, 
sheltering in sunny Cornwall, ‘ after 
the season,’ when 

‘Crowds of bees are giddy with clover, 

Crowds of grasshoppers skip at our feet, 

Crowds of larks at their matins hang over, 

Thanking the Lord for a life so sweet.’ 

Mr. Denton was the squire of the 
parish, and a maiden lady, called 
‘ Aunt Anne,’ generally by the whole 
connection, his lost wife’s elder 
sister, took care of Ethel, and wisely 
taught her how to be a blessing in 
her father’s house. Ethel had a 
brother, three years older than her- 
self, called Walter. He was one of 
the lieutenants in James Malafont’s 
regiment. From Walter's letters to 
Ethel I learnt how James valued 
me. His uncle had always called 
me, when writing to James, ‘ your 
friend Mary ;’ and in one of Walter's 
letters which Ethel brought to me 
I read, ‘Malafont says that his 
“ friend Mary” is as perfect a speci- 
men of patient goodness as ever was 
seen.’ Then Ethel answered, ‘I do 
not know what Captain Malafont 
means by such a description of our 
cousin. She is the most lovable 
woman I ever knew.’ Thus we 
grew into great affection for each 
other, and so commenced a sort of 
flirtation with James through the 
merry messages and smooth sayings 
that passed in Walter’s letters. I 
know I talked.of James and praised 
him; I know that I could hardly 
overpraise his blameless character 
and honourable life; and I know 
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that by all that passed James and 
Ethel must have been prepared to 
love each other. 

Ethel had been cast in a rare 
mould; she was altogether of a fra- 
gile and exquisite sort. Her great 
beauty lay in the luxurious quanti- 
ties of her bright chestnut-colonred 
hair, in her fair skin, the perfection 
of her form, and in her soft, 
strangely-large hazel eyes; fond, 
half-fearful wonderings trembled up 
out of the clear depths of those mar- 
vellous eyes, as if she were specu- 
lating as to how much you might 
possibly like her; and I think she 
possessed every expression that 
could sweeten and dignify a woman’s 
face. It was anew pleasure to love 
Ethel, and a new joy in my life to 
know that Ethel loved me. 

One day Ethel met me as I was 
going to my haunt by the river side. 
* Oh, cousin Mary,’ she cried, ‘ Wal- 
ter is coming home; and Captain 
Malafont has got his majority, and 
he is coming too.’ ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I 
had a letter this morning also.’ 
Then the girl flung herself into my 
arms and wept for joy because Wal- 
ter was coming home; and then I, 
for the first time, boldly said in my 
heart, ‘She shall marry James.’ 

We walked away under the beech- 
trees, and I did not listen to her 

rattle, for I was fancying how 

appy I could be in living through 
a love story, not my own, but longed 
for, striven for, because I had learnt 
the blessing that wedded love could 
be. From that hour this marriage 
became the object of my desire. I 
loved James for his uncle’s sake; I 
wished him the best gift that time 
could give him—Ethel. Their de- 
votion I pictured to myself as pure 
as mine had been; their previous 


‘joy greater, for I had found what 


wedded happiness was without 
knowing one emotion of the pre- 
vious passion which people call /ove. 
I had gone calmly into wedlock, 
but my heart had waked up to 
something more than mere love— 
to a devotion. In my heart I deter-~ 
mined on this for James and Ethel, 
with all the additional joys of fall- 
ing in love, and with the blessings 
of matrimony prolonged through a 
lifetime of many years. This idea 
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tcok possession of my mind and 
subdued me. I said that the thing 
should be if, by any possibility, I 
could compass it. 

But the return of the young man 
had to be postponed. Walter had 
had a serious illness and James had 
nursed him, ‘saved his life,’ the 
youth said in his letters to his father. 
This made a new tie between my- 
self and the Dentons, a tie with 
which Caroline had nothing to do, 
for she had never seen my nephew, 
James Malafont—my nephew, of my 
own age—my nephew, scarcely a 
year and a half older than herself. 

Time wore on and the travellers 
were near home at last. They had 
made the overland journey; they 
were in Paris, and to be in London 
on the Thursday following, and ‘ the 
season’ was reaching its height. ‘I 
will take Ethel to town,’ said Mr. 
Denton ; ‘we will meet the young 
men. You must go with us as 
Ethel’s chaperon, cousin Mary.’ 

My heart throbbed to go; but 
there was Caroline and there was 
Ethel’s ‘ Aunt Anne.’ 

Mr. Denton, however, was not a 
man to submit to the frustration of 
any scheme he had been bright 
enough to make, and on his calling 
Caroline into council all difficulties 
vanished. She and Aunt Anne 
wished for nothing so much in the 
world as to go to Newquay together, 
and there, facing the most glorious 
sea and treading the most enchant- 
ing sands, they would enjoy them- 
selves while we were away. The 
next time Mr. Denton saw me after 
this arrangement he said, ‘Tell 
Caroline that my horses and carriage 
are at her and Aunt Anne’s dis- 
posal. They may as well be there 
as here; the driving about may do 
her good, though she looks as if she 
had more life, as she has more love- 
liness, than any woman I ever saw.’ 
Then he went on and spoke of Caro- 
line’s submission to the calamity 
that ‘separated her life from the 
lives of other women.’ 

I had grown accustomed to Caro- 
line's bodily incapacity: I had never 
heard it talked about. I had /e/t 
her influence in the strong managing 
head and quickly-acting hands, but 
I had never calculated the loss that 
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was hers till this time when Mr. 
Denton spoke of it. I was planning 
for Ethel’s marriage and I been 
married myself; but my sister, 
whose capabilities of enjoyment and 
of giving pleasure were extraordi- 
nary, must contemplate the happi- 
ness of other aes lives and sub- 
mit to be a looker-on to the end. 
Suddenly I felt that this was sad ; 
suddenly I wondered how Caroline 
could have borne the long prospect 
of her peculiar loneliness without 
ever speaking ofit; and then I won- 
dered if this silence was not more 
eloquent than speech. 

‘So young, so beautiful, so gifted, 
so condemned,’ said Mr. Denton; 
‘never to stand upright. ‘To have 
perfect health, as it seems, but 
never to raise that wonderful coun- 
tenance to heaven except from the 
support of crutches—from the pros- 
tration of her wheel-couch. To re- 
quire a nurse for life. Such a con- 
trast to the strength of her counte- 
nance and the perfection of her fea- 
tures.’ Mr. Denton had a good deal 
of the artist about him. He could 
talk with great effect of beauty of 
form, feature, and colour ; but I was 
in no humour to hear him descant 
on Caroline’s loveliness, especially 
as he seemed inclined to contrast 
her with Ethel, and enter deeply 
into the causes, effects, and varieties 
of beauty. I stopped him ina 
hurry that day and wandered home 
full of thought. Had Caroline ever 
guessed how happy those few 
months of married life had been to 
me? Could she, who sawso keenly 
into other people’s lives and inte- 
resis, guess that the secret in my 
heart was a memory too tender to 
be spoken of, too precious to be 
shared? How near we were in re- 
lationship and love, and yet how 
apart in memories and experience! 

I walked into our bright-looking 
sitting-room, and up to the couch 
on which Caroline lay, making a 
beautiful picture with the sunlight 
abont her face, brightening the dark 
hair that lay in great thick coils on 
the muslin-covered cushion. ‘ Why 
80 grave—are you thinking of your 
nephew, Mary? with a droll empha- 
sis on the word, and her laughier- 
loving eyes fastened on my face. 
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‘No,’ Isaid. ‘No! Why, J think 
of him he Dy rpetually. It is almost a 

to know that he will stay 
in Dieta: with you, and that J may 
never see him at all.’ ‘He must 
come to see us both,’ I said, ‘after 
the season.’ ‘ Promise me that and 
I shall be more contented by the 
sea while you are away, she said. 
Then I began my packing up, and 
on the third day after I was with 
Mr. Denton and Ethel at Reeves’s 
Hotel 


otel. 

In London Mr. Denton had many 
engagements, and much todo, during 
the first week, and Ethel and I were 
left very much together. We talked 
of Waiter, who was to have two 
years’ leave, and then of James, who 
had exchanged into another regi- 
ment, and who would have plenty 
of time to get acquainted with us 
before joining. Imperceptibly I was 
led to talk to Ethel of James’s 
uncle and of my married life, of the 
whole singular story, and, at last, 
of my great love. What I could 
never have said to Caroline I found 
myself saying to Ethel, who listened 
with a sweet, still, solemn sympathy 
that made her willing to love James 
Malafont for his uncle’s sake, even 
before seeing him. 

Then they came. Walter, like the 
younger one, all impetuous joy; 
James, as e him, gentle, glad, 
feeling his way almost timorously ; 
stealing into our hearts with occa- 
sional little merry triumphs at his 
own success. He was handsome, 
wise, educated—just the man for a 
girl to fall in love with. 

Walter Denton worshipped James 
Malafont. He wanted to exchange 
into the same regiment; he declared 
that he could not guide his life 
without James’s help. He made 
him the hero of his conversation, 
and he infected his father with his 
hero-worship. Before we had been 
three weeks together, going every- 
where in each other’s company, and 
weeing James at every friend's 
house, he had got to be first in the 
thoughts of each one of us. I do 
not know how Ethel could have 
a falling in love with Major 

ont. Her brother told her to 
do so in all the merriment of boyish 
advice, but with the earnestness 
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that made one think of the truths 
that are spoken in jest. All day 
long, one way or another, her father 
distinguished James as a person 
especially to be approved of, and 
James acknowledged all this by a 
thousand little marks of respect, 
that made us admire him more and 
more. In the midst of London 
gaieties we yet led our own lives, 
the secret of every one’s heart being 
the same. 

And here let me say that if you 
ever greatly wish for anything to 
come to pass, never tell your wishes, 
You lose concentration; power is 
lessened by division. A wish, well 
acted on, and never told, is like the 
gift of becoming invisible at plea- 
sure; but if you betray yourself the 
power of invisibility is lost, and you 
grow weak and perhaps useless. 

One day Mr. Denton said to me, 
‘ This is rather a dangerous position 
for Ethel. Major Malafont is an ex- 
traordinary man. Has he fixed on 
his wife yet? What are his means ?’ 
I answered, ‘ He has his heart in his 
own possession ; he has told me so. 
He may marry as he pleases; if he 
falls in love with a penniless girl I 
shall dower her with my jointure. 
I intend James to be happy.’ ‘A 
very pleasant decision,’ laughed Mr. 
Denton; ‘I hope that falling in 
love with Ethel may not change his 
luck.’ 

I was surprised out of my secret. 
* Heaven only knows how I should 
like it!’ I exclaimed. But the 
sound of my own earnest words 
startled me, and, in truth, Mr. 
Denton started also. ‘I wish I had 
not said it,’ I blundered forth with 
a troubled voice. 

‘Oh! never mind,’ he said, offer- 
ing me his hand, which I took, 
helplessly looking into his face, 
with tears gathering in my eyes. 

‘Never mind. There! Thank you.’ 
And he left the room. Alas! I 
had betrayed my secret, and I had 
not learnt anything of Ais mind. I 
was sadly vexed. Mr. Denton would 
now be on the look out, watch me, 
and judge me. I had said enough 
to make Ethel like James, and now 
I had to desert her and him, and 
leave things to chance, lest Mr. 
Denton should think this, or sup- 
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pose that, and despise me as a 
:chemer. 

James said that a change had 
come upon me. He missed the 
naturally-spoken observations, the 
invitation, the inquiry as to when 
he was coming again. Mr. Denton 
was out more than ever, and had 
long interviews with sculptors and 
portrait-painters, following his fa- 
vourite studies, and adding to the 
picture-gallery at Tregarth. 

The position of affairs visibly 
worried James. He so chafed under 
it that one day he spoke to me. 
Coming into our sitting-room with 
a bundle of choice flowers in his 
hand, he said, ‘Friend Mary, are 
you suspicious of me?’ ‘No,’ I 
said eagerly, wondering as to his 
meaning. ‘Are you afraid of my 
falling in love with Miss Denton?’ 
and his face glowed, and he looked 
supremely happy. ‘No, I am not 
afraid’ He gave a joyous, ringing 
little laugh, and asked, ‘ How many 
lovers has she?’ ‘ One,’ I answered, 
trying to still the glad beatings of 
my heart. ‘His name? ‘ Your 
own.’ Ethel walked in. For the 
first time I was vexed to see her. 
James left the room hurriedly. 

Once more I had a secret of my 
own, and this time I was deter- 
mined not to tell it. I returned to 
the old gossiping talk with Ethel, 
and then came such a brightness 
on her beauty as could only be ac- 
counted for by the old story— 
amour avait passé par la, 

We repeated to each other the 
praises that reached us of our hero: 
and when Walter joked his sister 
with provoking perseverance she 
surprised him by accepting the 
situation; and she threatened and 
quizzed again, till the boy-soldier, 
surprised by her merry audacity, 
grew silent because he felt that his 
prophecies were becoming true. 

We remained for many days in 
this atmosphere of love and praise. 
James almost lived with us. He 
and Ethel were often alone together, 
and I began to wonder why ho did 
not speak to her. Then, suddenly, 
one morning, James came to us 
and said that he had got to go to 
Plymouth to see an officer, who 
was a friend of his, on business. 





He did not intend to go till the 
mail train at night. He was to 
spend the day with us. Mr. Denton 
said he had an engagement till 
dinner-time; Walter was packing 
all day for a journey into Scotland ; 
and I was left in charge of Ethel, 
with the full knowledge that James 
was to spend his last day in London 
with me. 

I was sure of what Ethel and 
James felt for each other; I had 
a right to presume that Mr. Denton, 
by thus leaving them together, 
was approving of it; I knew my 
own mind and rejoiced—oh, how I 
rejoiced over the fulfilment of my 
hopes. I now say, therefore, that 
I behaved as any right-minded 
chaperon would naturally behave 
under such circumstances. 

Just before James’s departure 
Mr. Denton walked in; with smiling 
approbation on his face he looked 
at one and the other, and rested 
finally his look of intelligence on 
me. ‘Good-bye,’ said James. ‘We 
shall see you again soon, I suppose?” 
said Mr. Denton. Ethel’s face 
finshed from pale to red. James 
looked at her as only a lover, and 
one who knew of his success, could 
look, I think. Mr. Denton almost 
laughed aloud. I was vexed at 
James for making no answer. I 
said, ‘I shall go to Newquay very 
soon after our return to Cornwall.’ 
‘ And when do you leave London?’ 
asked James, eagerly, of Mr. Den- 
ton. ‘Whenever Ethel pleases, 
he answered with mock ceremony ; 
‘she has had plenty of gaiety, and 
spent, of course, plenty of money. 
I have had enough of London my- 
self, but I could not deprive a 
young lady of the possible advan- 
tages of a London season against 
her will.’ ‘I have had enough of 
London, too,’ said Ethel, briefly. 
‘Then when are you going home?” 
again asked James. ‘This week— 
two days hence, probably,’ said 
Mr. Denton; ‘we shall be happy 
to see you in Cornwall.’ 

Then came the parting. It was 
very quickly over; and that night 
Ethel began her packing up by put- 
ting away some flowers which 
James had brought her, very safely, 
in a box. ‘You have as good at 
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Tregarth,’ I said, with a little touch 
of triumphant malice. ‘Oh, no!’ 
she exclaimed, looking round with 
a glowing face, for her secret was 
softly raying from her wide-open 
eyes. Then I kissed her; and I 
whispered, ‘He has spoken.’ She 
grew a little pale, and trembled. 
‘Not so. Only—I know.’ 

We got home safely after a few 
days more in town, and I slept, the 
night of our arrival, at the ‘ great 
house.” The next day I walked 
through the grounds to our own 
house in the village with Ethel by 
my side. When Ethel and I entered 
our sitting-room it was all ablaze 
with sunlight, bright with gay old 
china, and perfumed with flowers. 
I went to the writing-table, where 
a heap of letters were waiting for 
me. Edith came close to me. I 
felt that she expected news of 
James. A sudden chill ran through 
me. I looked up. Her eyes were 
fixed on the heap of unopened let- 
ters. Her face grew very pale, and 
there was a little nervous twitching 
of her hand against her dress. 
Even at the moment of the sudden 
pang that I had suffered I had 
been struck by a remarkable in- 
crease of beauty in the girl by my 
side. The passing of the stream 
that divides the girl’s life from the 
woman’s had made some visible 
change in my darling. It struck 
me with mingled admiration and 


pain. 

I turned the letters over quickly, 
telling aloud the names of the 
writers. There was no letter from 
James. It was now five days since 
he had left us in London. Ethel 
turned away. I thought there was 
a perceptible heaviness in her step ; 
and when I caught a glimpse of her 
face, it was thoughtful, and very 
pale. 

I could not speak, because there 
was nothing to say. But after 
such things as we had said to each 
other, silence said too much. 

Looking at some green and red 
jars, Ethel said, ‘ Your china wants 
dusting. I should like to-help you 
when you do it. Shall I come to- 
morrow?’ ‘Oh, yes! pray come,’ 
I answered; for I guessed that she 
wanted to know what the next morn- 
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ing’s post might bring. ‘Good-bye 
now, then,’ she said; and so left 
me with my wondering, wishful 
heart 

The next day, and the next, Ethel 
turned over the letters on my 
breakfast-table; but there came 
no letter from James. This svs- 
pense went on for three days more, 
when I saw his handwriting with 
unutterable gladness. I read it 
quickly. 

Then I said,‘I wonder if your 
father has heard from James? 
‘No,’ said Ethel. I think that one 
word was all she was able to say. 

‘ Here is a note from him,’ I went 
on; ‘you may read it.’ So I tossed 
it across the table to her. It was 
a short note, dated Newquay. 
‘Here I am,’ he wrote, ‘ because 
I hoped to find you here. Write, 
or come directly, if you please.’ 

‘Newquay!’ exclaimed Ethel. 
‘ What shall you do? 

‘I shall go immediately,’ said I, 
getting up. ‘ Will you stay here, 
and come again to-morrow, and help 
Kate with the china?’ She laughed 
gaily, promised all care and dili- 
gence, and in an hour I was gone. 

I got to Newquay late in the 
evening. It was not then, indeed it 
is not 2zow at all like what the 
frequenters of Scarborough or 
Brighton might expect. It was a 
place made up of scattered houses; 
and sometimes families had to di- 
vide, sleeping in one habitation, 
and meeting for sociable meals at 
another. Indeed, the broken habits, 
the scrambling life, and the odd 
luxuries that got within cottages 
with sanded floors and whitewashed 
walls made a part of the charm 
of this delightful, health-giving 
place. Then there was a magnifi- 
cent sea; a glorious coast; sparkling 
sands and shells—the two last not 
being the common accompaniments 
of the sea-beaches of Cornwall. 

I got to the cottage where Caro- 
line and her servant, Jane Blake, 
lived. I knew that ‘Aunt Anne’ 
lived under another roof, but spent 
most of her indoor life with my 
sister. I expected to find them 
together; and so they were, in the 
small square room, with Caroline’s 
couch, work-table, and easy-chair 
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forming the sniartest part of the 
furniture. 

It was late, as I have said, and 
candles were lighted, and merry 
voices came from the room. When I 
entered I saw my beautiful sister 
bright with the renewed life that 
the sea-breezes had brought her. 
Tears filled her glad eyes as I kissed 
her ; Aunt Anne greeted me warmly 
—and there stood James! I gave 
him my hand. He grasped it firmly 
—fiercely—painfully ; and I felt, in 
a strange uncomfortable way, that 
there was something in Caroline’s 
face that I had never seen before. 
She was lying as she usually did, 
even with the same green shawl 
about her feet, but there was that 
about her which betokened some- 
thing not then to be understood. 

Tea, eggs, and cold meat came in. 
But why had the whole world suf- 
fered some great, indescribable 
change ? Why had Caroline become 
so much more than really beautiful ? 
I had felt all my life the contrast 
between her wonderful face, and her 
almost helpless form; but why had 
all the singularity of self-assertion 
which had, till now, characterised 
her, gone out of her face ? 

She had been as much separated 
from other women by her genius, 
her hard independence of sympathy, 
and her seeming want of pity for 
herself, as she had been by her great 
misfortune—but now, what had 
happened? She was a woman 
among women. The one thing that 
her perfect beauty of feature had 
wanted had come to her—the light 
of a great sympathy was upon her 
face. If she had been cured by a 
miracle she might have looked 
as she then did. What had 
happened ? 

Soon Aunt Anne left us. I had 
to sleep that night at the house that 
professed to be the Newquay Hotel. 
There James was lodged, and we 
were to walk to it together. ‘I shall 
take a turn outside on the sands,’ 
James had said; ‘do not hurry on 
my account.’ And then Caroline 
and I were alone together.. I spoke 
of what I saw immediately. ‘Is it 
all Newquay, Caroline; or has any- 
thing happened? You look so dif- 
ferent.’ ‘Do I? she said, with a 


flood of beauty overspreading her 
features. ‘Everything that is not 
Newquay I will tell you to-morrow. 
Please to go. I should not like 
Major Malafont to think that I was 
telling you all to-night.’ And she 
looked at me with an expression of 
tenderness that was quite new. 

She, with her strong, clear, ma- 
naging mind—with a spirit that had 
never repined, and a soul that had 
never once been known to stoop to 
the consolations of self-pity, had 
shown constant endurance, and un- 
wavering love, but never any of the 
special tenderness that is one of a 
woman’s natural gifts. But now— 
now that gift had fallen upon her, 
and I was surprised and afflicted. 1 
could not help being sorry ; I kissed 
her with a full heart and went out 
of the house to James. 

He came to meet me. He, too, was 
changed somehow. ‘Well, friend 
Mary,’ hesaid, ‘do you love or hate 
me now?’ ‘ What do you mean? 
‘ You know what I mean,’ he said; 
* be sincere, if you please. ‘Oh! I 
can be sincere eaail y enough, I an- 
swered with vexation, for Ethel’s gay 
Jaugh at hearing where this man 
was, and that I was that day to see 
him, was echoing in my ears— I 
can be quite sincere. You won 
Ethel’s heart ; you let her know that 
you loved her, and you have changed 
your mind.’ ‘I proposed to her 
father for her, and he refused me— 
eveninsolently——’ and James stood 
still, and, in the broad moonlight, 
struck at some great sea-worn peb- 
bles that lay in our path with vehe- 
ment vexation. ‘ Impossible !’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘ you misunderstood him.’ 
* He wrote it,’ he said, ‘and put my 
name at the foot of the page to 
make it sure.’ I was going to speak, 
but James stood still. ‘ Now, stop,’ 
he cried. ‘I declare by every expe- 
rience that man ever had that no 
one was ever used so basely. I 
would not have Ethel now if they 
begged me to marry her on their 
knees. I would not save her heart 
from breaking even if I could. If 
the temper of the times in which 
we live allowed it, I would take the 
life of the man who has so shamefully 
used me. There! enough! I am 
mad, you see. Let us change the 



























talk. What a wonderful woman 
your sister is |’ 

* Yes; I could say no more. We 
were walking up and down now, in 
the sweet, night air, and I 
looked out on the great sea feeling 
as if life had become some great 
pathless objectless desert, with 
which that great ocean might sym- 
— with its ruined hopes and 

uried treasures. I could not speak. 
But I felt oddly when he went on 
about Caroline. ‘She has the clear- 
est judgment,’ he said, ‘and the 
most powerful way with her. But 
for her I should have been already 
on my way back to Indiaagain. She 
held me back. I could not help 
obeying her. She has been every- 
thing to me for a week. I have 
talked all day. She kept me here. 
She made me write that note to you. 
God bless her! She has saved me 
from half a dozen insane schemes. 
She has taught me patience. By 
heaven, she is the best soul in the 
world, and in all my life I never 
saw such beauty. I love her with 
all my heart! Oh, friend Mary, I 
never knew my mother; I never 
had a woman to care for me except 
yourself, and only the other day we 
were nearly strangers—but your 
sister! she is the most perfect of 
creatures. I told her so yesterday. 
I asked her to forget her helpless- 
ness, and give me leave to love her. 
And I could love her with as much 
devotion as a husband ever gave 
to a wife. And for my part,’ said 
James, talking with a truly frantic 
earnestness, ‘I cannot see why she 
should not marry, when she has 
found a man like myself who would 
marry her to-morrow, and bless his 
stars, if he could. She had her 
spine injured when an infant, they 
say. Providence has compensated 
her for that misfortune by endowing 
her with unexampled beauties of 
mind and person. What isit to me 
that she can’t walk ?’ 

‘Where is Mr. Denton’s letter?’ 
I said, wishing to stop James, and 
to withdraw his mind from Caroline 
—‘ Let me see it.’ 

* I tore it to pieces. I ground it 
in the dust,’ he said. ‘And now,’ 
he went on, wringing my hand, 
‘having had my love-affair with 
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that pretty soulless flirt, I will 
humbly thank heaven for Caroline, 
if she will me at once. Don’t 
forget that, for I am in earnest.’ 

1 lay awake all night. The 
thought that banished sleep, and 
even made me forget Ethel, being 
he is mad about Caroline. I rose 
early and went to my sister. She 
was up, and radiantly beautiful. It 
was without one moment’s pause 
that we began to speak of James. 

* He tore up Mr. Denton’s letter,’ 
she said. ‘ But I recollected every 
word of it, and immediately wrote 
it down. Here it is.’ 

I read it. It was as coldly worded 
a refusal as ever was penned. Then 
I told Caroline all that had hap- 
pened in London. She knew both 
sides of the story now, and she said 
—Let us act.” ‘But how?’ 
‘ Write to Mr. Denton and say that 
we are returning instantly, and shall 
cease to be his tenants. We will 
give our notice at once. Say that 
we shall only stay long enough to 
arrange our affairs. Give no reason ; 
but do as I say. This may bring 
Mr: Denton down here, so we will 
send Major Malafont away.’ James 
started that morning for a walking 
tour to the Land’s End. 

I went out after this conversation, 
and I met Aunt Anne on the sands. 

‘I have been posting a letter to 
Ethel,’ she said, ‘and telling her 
how much Major Malafont is taken 
with yoursister. He came in while 
I was waiting, and he bade me say 
that he so valued true-heartedness 
in woman, that if Miss Woodleigh 
could be persuaded to become a 
wife, he would marry her. Then he 
laughed. “ All the world,” he said, 
**would say I had married for 
money; they are both of them good 
speculations, but, you know, I could 
not marry my aunt.” But I almost 
think he was sincere, and really 
meant what he said.’ 

* Oh, nonsense!’ answered. ‘ How 
lovely the sea looks to-day.’ But I 
felt sick with vexation, and of 
course took refuge with Caroline, 
es her simply all that had been 
sald. 

The tears trembled in her eyes, 
and she lifted her head a little as 
with a gesture of thanksgiving. 
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* And so James would marry me ?” 
she said, firmly. ‘And I am re- 
stored to the rights of woman by 
this hero who has come into my 
cruelly enchanted life and given me 
back wy birthright. You know we 
have scarcely been parted an hour 
for the last seven days, and when he 
spoke to me of love yesterday I felt 
surely that I could rise up and 
walk.’ 

* Oh, Caroline!’ I exclaimed, with 
a wail of regret in my voice that I 
could not prevent. 

‘ No, no!’ she cried, shaking the 
tears from her eyes, ‘you must not 
feel for me. You must win Ethel 
for him, and make haste about it, 
too.’ 

‘How? 

‘ Why, by having it out with Mr. 
Denton. It is your business more 
than mine. He is your nephew. Oh, 
go back to Tregarth to-morrow— 
do. 

I said that I could not go—that 
after such a letter as Mr. Denton’s 
to James no one could speak to 
him. 

* Not to plead, not to entreat, but 
certainly to upbraid him, and give 
an opinion of his conduct—that you 
have a right to do,’ urged Caroline; 
‘and if youdo not use the right that 
is yours, I will claim a woman's 
liberty of speech and make him 
ashamed myself.’ 

So Caroline spoke, and she con- 
quered as usual. The very next day 
we were both at Tregarth. 

The following morning, after 
breakfast, she said— 

‘Do not wait for Mr. Denton to 
come here, Go to him. We have 
been insulted, and are very angry 
and are not going to admit him, 
perhaps,—you must ask to see him 
alone.’ 

So she sent me off merrily, with 
Smiles to give me courage. But I 
did not go at once to the ‘great 
house ;’ I wandered away to the 
beech-trees by the river side, where 
the reader, during that very hour, 
found me, in the first pages of this 
history of what followed on our 
London season. 

For the misery caused by the evil 
doue, and which [ had helped to do, 
I sorrowed, but 1 could see no cure; 


and the mystery grew greater and 
greater. I never thought that Mr. 
Denton would refuse James Mala- 
font. I felt with real indignation 
that had such an intention been in 
his mind he ought not to have be- 
haved as he had done. He had ill- 
treated his daughter, my nephew, 
and myself; and that such a man as 
Mr. Denton could have so cruelly 
used us was the strangest part of 
the mystery. Under the beech- 
trees, where I had so often found 
refreshing peace and consolation, I 
found no rest now. Not a word of 
explanation could the murmuring 
water suggest. The river flowed 
away, like life, never stopping for 
sighs or tears, never condescending 
to explanations, 

I could bear the loneliness no 
longer at last, and, like a coward, I 
wandered back to Caroline. 

‘I have not had courage to go 
yet,’ I said, as I walked into the 
room. 

Her answer, with a glance at the 
window, was—‘There is Ethel 
coming up the garden.’ 

I threw up the window and she 
walked in. She looked pale, even 
haggard ; the picture of disappoint- 
ment. But she tried to smile, and 
she greeted us kindly. In her hand 
she held Aunt Anne’s letter. 

‘Is it true,’ she asked, looking at 
Caroline, ‘ that Major Malafont has 
said this?’ 

* He has said it to me, dear Ethel. 
It is true.” And Caroline’s eyes 
glittered with tears, and the two 
beautiful women looked at each 
other steadily. 

‘It is more than Major Malafont 
ever said in words to me,’ said 
Ethel. ‘ But I had misunderstood 
him.’ 


What could we say? Even Caro- 
line was at a loss, as I saw by a 
glance she gave me. Could we tell 
Ethei that her father had coldly and 
insolently refused him? No. We 
sisters exchanged the question, and 
the answer too. No. It was im- 
possible to speak of the father to 
the child. 

* Good-bye,’ said Ethel, and she 
gave one sad glance at Caroline, 
and left the room, walking down the 
garden, and disappearing in the 





















































road under the shadow of the 
trees. 

* Now, go at once—or, stay; take 
a glass of wine and a biscuit. That 
will do for luncheon, and it will 
allow of her getting home before 
you arrive.’ 

I quite stared at Caroline, talking 
of luncheon, and still so determined 
on my going. Then I took the food 
as she had suggested, and still stood 
with my grey hat in my hands, list- 
less and sad. I can see myself now, 
and the hat hanging by the string 
with the long black feather, and the 
trailing veil. 

It was more than Caroline could 
bear; she raised herself a little from 
her couch. 

‘Oh, it makes me desperate to see 
you—you, who can stand, and walk, 
and get to that man! Oh, the woe 
of being a cripple—I know it now!’ 

And her face was a grand picture 
of helpless despair. I was greatly 
disturbed, but I so disliked the idea 
of an interview with Mr. Denton that 
I resisted still—a little. 

‘I do not see any good in going 
now.’ 

She pulled the bell hastily by the 
string that was always within reach 
of her hand. 

‘I will be wheeled there,’ she 
said. ‘ I will see him myself.’ 

* My dear Caroline,’ I said, sooth- 
ingly, ‘I will go. But tell me—do 
you love James? I trembled as I 
spoke. 

‘ Yes; well enough to break my 
own heart to heal his if needful. 

ut it is not needful. I will have 
Ethel wen for him. Go, and tell 
Mr. Denton to come to me.’ 

So I went away on my errand, 
going more willingly because I had 
a message to deliver. I got to the 
green door in the wall that sur- 
rounded the shrubberies. I had the 
key, and I entered the grounds. I 
heard the sounds of saws and axes 
at a little distance, so I turned in 
that direction. I saw Mr. Denton 
busy with a hatchet in his hand, 
working himself, and giving direc- 
tions. He came to meet me, and [ 
stood waiting for him where a path 
came down from the house. 

‘ How can you cut down those 
old thorns?” 
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‘Oh! we all do just what pleases 
ourselves, I suppose.’ He was very 
angry. ‘ Pray did you mean this?” 
And he took from his pocket the 
letter in which I had given notice of 
our removing from his house. His 
anger made me brave. 

‘Yes, I said. ‘AndI am here to 
tell you why, if you wish to know.’ 

*1 do wish to know.’ 

‘ Your treatment of James Mala- 
font makes it impossible to live near 
you with pleasure.’ 

* Well, this out-Herods Herod! 
he exclaimed. ‘ You have been 
cleverly taken in by the Major, my 
poor cousin, as I was too. And 
then he broke out into angry words. 

‘Stop, Mr. Denton. James pro- 
posed for Ethel, and you refused 
him, insolently.’ 

‘The man who could so cruelly 
deceive one woman would lie, to 
save his character, to another; and 
that is what Major Malafont has 
done to you.’ 

* How dare you?’ I cried. ‘ Listen 
—or quick, look at this; there are 
peqple coming from the house.’ 

Then I held out the copy of his 
note to him, and he quailed under 
it, [saw. It was just this:— 


‘Dear Sir,—I feel the compli- 
ment you have paid my daughter 
in the proposal for her hand ; but it 
is not quite the thing that either of 
us would like.—Yours faithfully, 

‘ Gzorr, DENTON.’ 

He quailed indeed, and I felt tri- 
umphant in the midst of my wretch- 
edness. He laid hold of a great 
laburnum bough that was hanging 
over us, and steadied himself, for the 
shock had made his limbs tremble. 
He was pale and speechless. The 
sound of steps, and men’s voices 
drew near, and down the way from 
the house came a stranger with one 
of the men-servants. Mr. Denton 
recovered himself. 

‘Signor Barnardino! You re- 
member this gentleman, Mrs. Mala- 
font; and the pleasant hours I 
spent in his studio, this season, in 
town ?” 

I paid my compliments, and said 
I had not forgotten having had the 
pleasure of seeing him at dinner. 

‘ But now I want your permission 
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for doing what I proposed to do,’ 
said il Signor. ‘Iam sorry I could 
not come earlier. Here is your note.’ 

And taking the note, Mr. Denton 
read aloud— 


* My pear Sir,—You have grati- 
fied me very much, which I say with 
all a father’s pride. Come to Tre- 
garth as soon as you can.—Yours 
ever, 

* Gzorr. Denton.’ 

‘And you wish?’——said Mr. 
Denton. 

‘To do as I petitioned—to take 
the model of Miss Denton’s hand, 
just to above the wrist, if you will 
allow me. It is the most exquisite 
hand and wrist in the world. It 
shows your true appreciation of art 
to make no scruples. I am obliged 
to Miss Denton and to you—eter- 
nally |’ 

Mr. Denton looked at me with a 
face which the strife between laugh- 
ter and vexation made ludicrous to 
the highest degree. He had re- 
fused Edith’s hand to Signor Bar- 
nardino as a model, and had ad- 
dressed the refusal to James Mala- 
font. In exchange, the note, 
accepting my nephew's proposal, 
had gone to the sculptor. 

I possessed myself of both the 
documents, and rushed off to Edith. 
She came down to Signor Barnard- 
ino, all beauty and blushes; and 
submitted hand and wrist to his 
manipulations with a charming will- 
ingness. I comforted Mr. Denton 
with a promise that it should all be 
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made right, and went home to Uaro- 
line. Can I ever forget her? 

* No one is to be sorry,’ she said, 
‘no one, because it has given me 
my love story. A good man loved 
me for myself; and even J might 
have been married.’ 

She spoke lightly, and made a 
little gay story out of all that had 
happened; and in my heart I 
believe that her spirit was less 
lonely ever after, and her life com- 
plete. She herself wrote all about 
it to James, and one evening he 
came in, tired, and travel-stained, 
and stood before her. 

* What am I to say? he asked. 

* You are to say to me that I am 
your dear good friend for not letting 
you, in the anguish of disappoint- 
ment, do anything more desperate 
than flatter me.’ 

He stooped down suddenly and 
kissed her. She coloured crimson, 
but smiled easily. 

‘ Thank you,’ she said, laughing. 
‘I have liked my little experience 
very much. For the future I shall 
watch you and Ethel, and your 
happiness will be mine.’ 

On my writing-table, chiselled in 
purest marble, is an exquisite model 
of a lovely little hand, braceleted at 
the wrist, with a lace ruffle falling 
back from the narrow gold band. 
It was Signor Barnardino’s present 
to Mr. Denton on Ethel’s marriage; 
but as he ‘could not bear the sight 
of it,’ he gave it to me, and I use it 
for a paper-weight. 


G. P. 

















ONE O’CLOCK P.M., SUNDAY. 
A Seben Dials Sketch. 


WE have—'tis fated—poor or rich, 
It doesn’t make a difference which — 
Our troubles and our trials. 
But then we have, when they are done, 
Our little glimpses of the sun— 
Exempli gratia, Sunday, one 
P.M. in Seven Dials. 


The darkest clouds are silver-lined— 
’Tis ‘neath a rough outside we find 
The jewel that is rarest. 
And in the very self-same way— 
I know the truth of what | say— 
He best enjoys his holiday 
Whose holidays are sparest. 


The wealthy o’er six courses growls— 
He doesn't care for truffled fowls, 
To jellies cries Jam satis! 
The poor who seldom flesh can eat 
Considers a most giorious treat 
A sometimes Sunday bit of meat 
Baked over six small taties ! 


But then—'tis strange—I really think 
My lord might—though from fowl he shrink— 
Enjoy the poor man’s dinner. 
And I’m inclined to think if you 
Our poor friend offered truffles to, 
He'd turn his nose up—ask for stew, 
The miserable sinner ! 


What's the conclusion? That the poor 
Fates better than the rich secure— 

Such words would meet denials. 
So with the argument have done, 
But come with me and see the fun 
Of dinner-time—on Sunday—one 


P.M. in Seven Dials. 
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ENGLAND DURING THE WAR. 


| age go in this present month 

of September, is in the midst 
of war. Happily not fighting her 
own battles, but the battles of other 
nations—through the medium of 
electricity and printer's ink. As 
regards information, indeed, the 
people of London have been more 
in the midst of war than the people 
of Paris. For intelligence of the 
most important events of the cam- 
paign has been received in Pall 
Mall long before finding its way to 
the Boulevards; and it was fre- 
quently vid England that the news 
first reached the French public. 
This was of course before every- 
body knew the worst, and, there 
being nothing to conceal, the Pro- 
visional Government were enabled 
to tell the honest trath. 

Not only as regards leading facts 
contained in the telegrams, has 
London been ahead of Paris, during 
all the terrible time since the de- 
claration of war. Our journals 
have published far fuller and more 


comprehensive accounts of the 
course of the campaign than those 
of the French capital. Seldom, 
indeed, has the English press been 
indebted to the French press for even 


incidental information. Between 
the correspondents with the several 
Prussian armies, and the corre- 
spondents who, unrecognised ex- 
cept in the character of spies, took 
their chance on the French side, 
the London journals—and the 
rincipal provincial journals also— 
ave been wonderfnlly well sup- 
plied with details of the military 
operations, as well as descriptive 
accounts of the-leading events. 
The quality of these communica- 
tions has not been quite equal— 
that would be too much to expect. 
Some of ‘our own correspondents’ 
would be sure to write better than 
some others under any similar con- 
ditions ; others, who would have had 
an equal chance in a fair field, have 
suffered a disadvantage by being 
exposed to unusual difficulties. 
Some, who would have made ex- 
cellent use of facts, had no facts to 
make use of. Others, to whom 


material was of comparatively little 
importance, were overburdened by 
opportunities to which they were 
not quite equal. Men of varied 
capacities, in fact, were subjected 
to uncertain tests, and exposed to 
the influence of circumstances be- 
yond their control. 

The only apparent exception is 
that of the born correspondent— 
nascitur, non jfit—who made his 
fame in the Crimea, lost it a little 
in India, and has now every ad- 
vantage that he can possibly have 
at the Prussian head quarters. 
Dr. Russell, at least, has had fair 
play for his powers, and he made a 
magnificent justification of his pre- 
ferment in his account of the de- 
cisive battle round Sedan, which 
culminated in the submission of the 
French Emperor. Very different is 
Dr. Russell’s relation of the events 
of that great day in history, to the 
flippant narrative, published in 
London an evening earlier, of an- 
other gentleman not hitherto known 
in the same field. The latter was 
not unappreciative of the military 
operations, as far as he could see 
them; but he encumbered his nar- 
rative, in a far from independent 
spirit, with particulars of what 
General Sheridan and General 
von Roon said to him while the 
fight was proceeding; how General 
Sheridan used his (the correspond- 
ent’s) opera-glass; how these and 
other great men made suggestions 
to him—in very familiar and very 
strong language, according to his 
account—as to the prospects of the 
encounter on either side; how, 
when Napoleon’s letter came, with 
the Emperor’s sword, the bearer 
of the flag of truce was re- 
ceived contemptuously; how the 
actual flag was offered to him (the 
correspondent) as a souvenir, and 
was refused by him because it was 
a ‘duster’ and too much like other 
dusters to be of interest; how he, 
and the King, and Bismarck after- 
wards drank beer from the same 
bottles to celebrate the French de- 
feat ; how they wereall quite familiar 
together, and how the correspondent 
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on upon important 
pm Be, of state, and received 
answers in a similarly candid spirit. 
The writer’s contemptuous allusion 
to the unhappy Emperor and his eon 
‘ Loulu’ seem intended to reflect the 
tone of the society in which he was 
temporarily placed ; but Dr.Russell’s 
narrative leads us to form a very 
different conclusion. According to 
the account of the latter gentleman, 
Napoleon’s sword and letter were 
received with the same respect as 
Napoleon himself, when Bismarck, 
with uncovered head, insisted upon 
treating the fallen Emperor as he 
would his own royal master. 

Some of the best pictures con- 
nected:with the war have been these 
of Mr. George Augustus Sala. This 
gentleman does not care for facts. 
He is all the better without them— 
certainly in relation to other gentle- 
men writing under the same con- 
dition. Nelson declared bad weather 
to be a point in his favour in battle 
—Mr. Sala has the advantage in 
what may be called no weather at 
all. When nothing is to be said he 
can say it better than any of his 
compeers; and although ferreting 
out news is not his forte, he supplies 
service which is frequently more 
acceptable to the public through 
his keen powers ‘of observation, 
facility of description, and the 
wonderful range of illustrative ma- 
terial at his command. Mr. Sala 
has upon former occasions described 
battles and battle-fields with force 
and effect; but his best letters are 
those in which he has leisure to be 
discursive, and during the present 
campaign they have been entirely 
of this character. He went with the 
French army as far as Metz; and 
his sketches by the way were fre- 
quently finished pictures of that 
enthusiastic advance. Not that he 
shared the enthusiasm, though his 
sympathies were evidently with the 
brave men who have been so ter- 
ribly beaten, and who never fought 
better in success than in this gigantic 
failure. Who will not remember 
that grim remark with which he 
followed up the description of the 
Emperor’s departure from Paris? 
He had never before, he told us, 
seen Napoleon looking so ill and 
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anxious; and he added: ‘The 
Emperor is going on a long rail- 
way journey, and he has not taken 
a return ticket.’ The writer himself 
italicised the concluding words, 
thus indicating the significance 
which he meant to give them. 
How prophetic they have proved 
we all know! 

When Mr. Sala shared the fate 
of the other correspondents, and 
was obliged to leave Metz, he re- 
turned to Paris and concentrated 
himself upon the capital. Thence 
some of his best letters have pro- 
ceeded. They always treated pass- 
ing events from a picturesque point 
of view, and were rich in the usual 
resources of the writer. It is to be 
regretted that he had no oppor- 
tunity of describing the great 
events of the 2nd of September. On 
the previous Saturday night he was 
arrested as a Prussian spy, and was 
imprisoned until two o'clock on 
Sunday—the day of Revolution. 
When released he was suffering so 
severely—at the hands, it seems, of 
his fellow-prisoners—as to be placed 
hors’ de combat for some days. It 
might have happened to anybody, 
however, to miss a revolution of so 
sudden a kind. A little extra sleep 
on the Sunday morning would have 
been sufficient. Many persons, pro- 
bably, living in quiet parts of the 
city, went to bed under an Empire 
and woke up under a Republic. 

It has been said that the corre- 
spondents of the London journals 
differ in qualifications for their office ; 
and in nothing is the difference more 
marked than in the matter of judg- 
ment and discretion. No amount 
of caution, probably, would secure 
safety under the circumstances ; but 
some of these gentlemen seem to 
have invited suspicion and met in- 
terference half-way. A foreigner is 
necessarily in a false position in a 
country fighting for its life. What 
is he doing there? The French of 
all other nations cannot understand 
the spirit which leads Englishmen 
and Americans to follow armies for 
their amusement, and to take—as 
they so frequently do—an interest 
in a contest for its own sake, apart 
from any partizan feeling. And 
when they find strangers indulging 
in independent criticisms at public 
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ENGLAND DURING THE WAR. 


NGLAND, in this present morth 
of September, is in the midst 
of war. Happily not fighting her 
own battles, but the battles of other 
nations—through the medium of 
electricity and printer's ink. As 
regards information, indeed, the 
people of London have been more 
in the midst of war than the people 
of Paris. For intelligence of the 
most important events of the cam- 
paign has been received in Pall 
Mall long before finding its way to 
the Boulevards; and it was fre- 
quently vid England that the news 
first reached the French public. 
This was of course before every- 
body knew the worst, and, there 
being nothing to conceal, the Pro- 
visional Government were enabled 
to tell the honest trath. 

Not only as regards leading facts 
contained in the telegrams, has 
London been ahead of Paris, during 
all the terrible time since the de- 
claration of war. Our journals 
have published far fuller and more 
comprehensive accounts of the 
course of the campaign than those 
of the French capital. Seldom, 
indeed, has the English press been 
indebted to the French press for even 
incidental information. Between 
the correspondents with the several 
Prussian armies, and the corre- 
spondents who, unrecognised ex- 
cept in the character of spies, took 
their chance on the French side, 
the London journals—and the 

rincipal provincial journals also— 

ve been wonderfully well sup- 
plied with details of the military 
operations, as well as descriptive 
accounts of the-leading events. 

The quality of these communica- 
tions has not been quite equal— 
that would be too much to expect. 
Some of ‘our own correspondents ’ 
would be sure to write better than 
some others under any similar con- 
ditions ; others, who would have had 
an equal chance in a fair field, have 
suffered a disadvantage by being 
exposed to unusual difficulties. 
Some, who would have made ex- 
cellent use of facts, had no facts to 
make use of. Others, to whom 


material was of comparatively little 
importance, were overburdened by 
opportunities to which they were 
not quite equal. Men of varied 
capacities, in fact, were subjected 
to uncertain tests, and exposed to 
the influence of circumstances be- 
yond their control. 

The only apparent exception is 
that of the born correspondent— 
nascitur, non fit—who made his 
fame in the Crimea, lost it a little 
in India, and ‘has now every ad- 
vantage that he can possibly have 
at the Prussian head quarters. 
Dr. Russell, at least, has had fair 
play for his powers, and he made a 
magnificent justification of his pre- 
ferment in his account of the de- 
cisive battle round Sedan, which 
culminated in the submission of the 
French Emperor. Very different is 
Dr. Russell’s relation of the events 
of that great day in history, to the 
flippant narrative, published in 
London an evening earlier, of an- 
other gentleman not hitherto known 
in the same field. The latter was 
not unappreciative of the military 
operations, as far as he could see 
them; but he encumbered his nar- 
rative, in a far from independent 
spirit, with particulars of what 
General Sheridan and General 
von Roon said to him while the 
fight was proceeding; how General 
Sheridan used his (the correspond- 
ent’s) opera-glass; how these and 
other great men made suggestions 
to him—in very familiar and very 
strong language, according to his 
account—as to the prospects of the 
encounter on either side; how, 
when Napoleon’s letter came, with 
the Emperor’s sword, the bearer 
of the flag of truce was re- 
ceived contemptuously; how the 
actual flag was offered to him (the 
correspondent) as a souvenir, and 
was refused by him because it was 
a ‘duster’ and too much like other 
dusters to be of interest; how he, 
and the King, and Bismarck after- 
wards drank beer from the same 
bottles to celebrate the French de- 
feat ; how they wereall quite familiar 
together, and how the correspondent 
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took the opportunity of asking Bis- 
marck his 0 — ag important 
questions 0 received 
answers in @ similetly candid spirit. 
The writer’s contemptuous allusion 
to the unhappy Emperor and his son 
* Loulu’ seem intended to reflect the 
tone of the society in which he was 
temporarily placed ; but Dr.Russell’s 
narrative leads us to form a very 
different conclusion. According to 
the account of the latter gentleman, 
Napoleon’s sword and letter were 
received with the same respect as 
Napoleon himself, when Bismarck, 
with uncovered head, insisted upon 
treating the fallen Emperor as he 
would his own royal master. 

Some of the best pictures con- 
nected:with the war have been those 
of Mr. George Augustus Sala. This 
gentleman does not care for facts. 
He is all the better without them— 
certainly in relation to other gentle- 
men writing under the same con- 
dition. Nelson declared bad weather 
to be a point in his favour in battle 
—Mr. Sala has the advantage in 
what may be called no weather at 
all. When nothing is to be said he 
can say it better than any of his 
compeers; and although ferreting 
out news is not his forte, he supplies 
service which is frequently more 
acceptable to the public through 
his keen powers ‘of observation, 
facility of description, and the 
wonderful range of illustrative ma- 
terial at his command. Mr. Sala 
has upon former occasions described 
battles and battle-fields with force 
and effect; but his best letters are 
those in which he has leisure to be 
discursive, and during the present 
campaign they have been entirely 
of this character. He went with the 
French army as far as Metz; and 
his sketches by the way were fre- 
quently finished pictures of that 
enthusiastic advance. Not that he 
shared the enthusiasm, though his 
sympathies were evidently with the 
brave men who have been so ter- 
ribly beaten, and who never fought 
better in suceess than in this gigantic 
failure. Who will not remember 
that grim remark with which he 
followed up the description of the 
Emperor’s departure from Paris? 
He had never before, he told us, 
seen Napoleon looking so ill and 
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anxious; and he added: ‘The 
Emperor is going on a long rail- 
way journey, and he has not taken 
a return ticket.” The writer himself 
italicised the concluding words, 
thus indicating the significance 
which he meant to give them. 
How prophetic they have proved 
we all know! 

When Mr. Sala shared the fate 
of the other correspondents, and 
was obliged to leave Metz, he re- 
turned to Paris and concentrated 
himself upon the capital. Thence 
some of his best letters have pro- 
ceeded. They always treated pass- 
ing events from a picturesque point 
of view, and were rich in the usual 
resources of the writer. It is to be 
regretted that he had no oppor- 
tunity of describing the great 
events of the 2nd of September. On 
the previous Saturday night he was 
arrested as a Prussian spy, and was 
imprisoned until two o'clock on 
Sunday—the day of Revolution. 
When released he was suffering so 
severely—at the hands, it seems, of 
his fellow-prisoners—as to be placed 
hors de combat for some days. It 
might have happened to anybody, 
however, to miss a revolution of so 
sudden a kind, A little extra sleep 
on the Sunday morning would have 
been sufficient. Many persons, pro- 
babiy, living in quiet parts of the 
city, went to bed under an Empire 
and woke up under a Republic. 

It has been said that the corre- 
spondents of the London journals 
differ in qualifications for their office ; 
and in nothing is the difference more 
marked than in the matter of judg- 
ment and discretion. No amount 
of caution, probably, would secure 
safety under the circumstances ; but 
some of these gentlemen seem to 
have invited suspicion and met in- 
terference half-way. A foreigner is 
necessarily in a false position in a 
country fighting for its life. What 
is he doing there? The French of 
all other nations cannot understand 
the spirit which leads Englishmen 
and Americans to follow armies for 
their amusement, and to take—as 
they vo frequently do—an interest 
in a contest for its own sake, apart 
from any partizan feeling. And 
when they find strangers indulging 
in independent criticisms at public 
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tables upon the conduct of their 
ministers and generals, they are 
naturally led to regard such per- 
sons as enemies—an influence which 
is still more pardonable when the 
said strangers are found prowling 
about among fortifications, and 
taking comprehensive notes. Even 
when such persons prove to be 
nothing more formidable than cor- 
respondents the situation is not quite 
satisfactory. Rightly or wrongly, it 
is considered that the agents of the 
press may, with the best of inten- 
tions, do the work of spies; and 
added to this is the jealousy of the 
press which is felt wherever the 
press exists, by large classes always, 
and by everybody whose interests 
may huppen to be affected by pub- 
licity. There are many occasions 
when a chiel among us taking notes 
and, faith, determined to print them, 
is far from being a welcome visitor ; 
and there are few of us who, from 
time to time, do not find cause to 
rail at the newspapers. In the 
current chronicles of the present 
war there have been some exaggera- 
tions and misrepresentations ; but 
the representatives of the English 
dhe have performed their task 
wonderfully well considering the 
difficulties involved; and few in- 
stances have occurred in which it 
would be fair to say that there was 
not an honest desire to get at the 
truth. 

The results of these gentlemen’s 
labours are certainly enormous as 
regards bulk. Our principal jour- 
nals have been teeming for weeks 
past with accounts from the battle- 
fields, which may well be, con- 
sidering the large number of cor- 
respondents employed—a consider- 
able plurality for every paper. From 
Paris alone we notice in one journal 
letters published on the same day 
from ‘Our Special Correspondent,’ 
* A Special Correspondent,’ ‘An Occa- 
sional Correspondent,’ and ‘Our Own 
Correspondent’—the latter being the 
regular representative of the paper. 
And these are in addition to the 
several correspondents - with the 
French and with the German 
armies, and those stationed in out- 
lying places where information is 
most likely to be obtained. A 
London newspaper in these days 


has, besides, from three to six 
articles about the war, daily. The 
three or four leading articles have 
been, and still are, devoted to dif- 
ferent branches of the subject, 
almost to the entire exclusion of 
domestic matters, which at the 
most get a column or so two or 
three times a week; and there is 
always the regular ‘ headed’ article, 
following the course of the cam- 
paign, interpreting the telegrams, 
and weighing the probabilities on 
either side. This at least was the 
process while there was more than 
one side actively in the field. 

The war, too, has raised an im- 
mense amount of discussion upon 
our own military system; upon the 
state of the Army, the Militia, and 
the Volunteers; upon war generally; 
upon warlike implements generally 
and particularly; upon political 
considerations affecting ourselves ; 
upon international duties devolving 
upon us; upon the duties of the 
sovereign and the ministry at the 
crisis. Then there are the money 
articles, which are influenced by 
the war from beginning to end; 
the commercial returns of all 
kinds, and the shipping intelli- 
gence—all affected by the war. 
The lists of subscriptions in aid 
of the sick and wounded occupy 
a larger space every day; and we 
have besides the interesting accounts 
of the contributions in kind, made 
to the Committee in St. Martin’s 
Place, and the exertions of the be- 
nevolent ladies there engaged. 

These ladies at their labours fur- 
nish a subject for an admirable 
engraving in one of our illustrated 
papers—the latest in the field. But 
this is by no means all that the 
illustrated papers have contributed 
towards the records of the war in 
this country. From the first artists 
as well as writers have been on the 
scene of strife; and amidst all 
dangers and discouragements they 
have plied their pencils with great 
success in the public service. With 
the pictorial added to the literary 
records which surround us on every 
side, it would be strange indeed 
if we did not feel ourselves ‘ in the 
midst of war.’ 

But if not satisfied with the 
record and the delineation of the 
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events of the campaign—have we 
not the maps to help us to under- 
stand them’? Not merely the maps 
in our old atlases, but military 
maps, made expressly for the occa- 
sion, with the strong points and the 
communications marked, and the 
strategical combinations made clear 
to all who choose to follow them. 
The majority of these maps—which 
may be had by the score at every 
library or printsellers—are ad- 
mirably suited for the purpose; 
and the bird’s-eye views are espe- 
cially interesting to the eye. The 
French first adopted the plan of 
marking with the little French and 
Prussian flags; and here in Eng- 
land we have followed them with 
great enthusiasm. Paterfamilias will 
of course fight out the latest opera- 
tion upon his breakfast-table be- 
fore going to office, with the aid 
of the cruets; explaining to his 
wondering family the extraordinary 
way in which the mustard holds 
out, and how the pepper must fall 
into the hands of the Prussians, 
who are making a flank march 
u the salt. But, after dinner, 
when the labours of the day are 
over, Paterfamilias tests his caleu- 
lations with the aid of the evening 
paper and the map, which he care- 
fully posts up, according to the 
latest telegrams; and he would not 
think of going to bed until he 
has placed all the flags in their 
right places, and made the com- 
batants comfortable for the night. 
He has tired of this, however, of 
late; for it is fatiguing to note 
the progress all in one direction; 
and the seat of war looks sadly 
monotonous with little else than the 
Prussian colours. 

Very valuable assistance to the 
comprehension of the campaign 
may be gained by a visit to the 
Egyptian Hall, where there is a 
map occupying almost the entire 
floor of a large exhibition room, 
models of the battalions composing 
the two armies being placed in 
their positions every day; and at 
certain hours, beginning at twelve 
o'clock, an excellent explanatory 
lecture is delivered, by a gentleman 
of much military experience, and 
in every way competent for the 
tas A similar record upon a 


large scale may also be seen at the 
Crystal Palace. 

In current literature—apart from 
the newspapers—the war is every- 
where. Books are promised upon 
every subject more or less relating 
to it—the Rhine question, the Ger- 
man campaigns of the first Napoleon, 
the personal history of the Bonaparte 
family, new principles of warfare, 
improved projectiles, breech and 
muzzle loading, the military sys- 
tems of the Continent, our own 
military system, the army, the 
militia, the volunteers, military 
maxims as laid down by distin- 
guished commanders, &c., &c. The 
monthly magazines, of course, con- 
tribute their quota to the literature 
of the war; they are already deep 
in the ‘ question,’ and will follow up 
immediately with personal expe- 
riences. The forthcoming quarter- 
lies will also pronounce on the 
subject. Meanwhile collections of 
—— songs, translated from the 
french and German, are finding 
a ready demand. The ‘German 
Fatherland’ and the ‘ Rhine Watch’ 
are everywhere; so is Alfred de 
Musset’s celebrated defiance; while 
the ‘ Marseillaise, ‘Mourir pour la 
Patrie,’ and other popular Repub- 
lican productions are printed on 
sheets and sold for a penny. 

The war is, of course, made the 
medium for considerable satire. The 
comic journals live upon it, as a 
matter of course; but the opportu- 
nities for effective illustrations of 
the subject are not many, and they 
have already become fatiguing. One 
week two, certainly,—and we rather 
think three,— of these pictorial 
jesters produced cartoons quite 
identical in idea, and almost in exe- 
cution. As a rule we usually find 
that they sufficiently vary the repre- 
sentations of King William and the 
Emperor Napoleon or the Emperor 
Napoleon and King William, as the 
case may be; and, it may be pre- 
sumed that they take turns in pre- 
senting us with pictures of the con- 
ventional young lady with a cap 
who represents France in so many 
moods, of the other conventional 
young lady with a helmet who does 
the same duty for England, and in 
‘ entering into the feelings’ of the 
Empress of the French. Oneof our 
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comic contemporaries, we are sorry 
to see, has ceased to exist, in the 
midst of all the excitement. This is 
the more to be regretted as its artist 
seldom drew a cartoon without a 
skeleton in it, and the war would have 
given him every opportunity for the 
development of his peculiar talent. 

Some independent squibs have 
also appeared. One, apparently 
very popular in the shop windows, 
represents the heads of a file of 
soldiers on the march, looking very 
gay and gallant, and inscribed 
‘Going to Weissenbourg:’ on the 
opposite side are the same designs 
turned upside down, by which pro- 
cess the heads become those of 
donkeys, the inscription being, ‘ Re- 
turning from Weissenbourg”’ A 
coarse jest this, and not quite con- 
sistent, since, if there was any 
foolishness in the case, it must have 
been for going to Weissenbourg, 
not for returning from it. None of 
the English squibs, by the way, have 
been so good as the French one, 
which may now be seen everywhere 
in London. I refer to the character 
map, representing the attitudes of 
the respective countries at the crisis. 
It is very cleverly conceived, albeit 
especially uncomplimentary to Eng- 
land, who is represented as an old 
woman quaking with fear and rage, 
and holding by a string Ireland, in 
the shape of a little dog, who 
evidently wishes to get loose and 
fight. A ‘Comic Map of Paris,’ 
sold by way of companion, is not 
nearly so good. The sketch seems 
to be the work of a French artist, 
but the verbal jocularity is evidently 
English. 

Some of the chief personages of 
the war are already added to the 
collection at Madame Tussaud’s,— 
that last test of fame or notoriety,— 
and they are all of course at the 
photographers. The Prussians here 
are more largely represented than 
the French, in honour, it may be 
presumed, of success; and every 
fresh portrait of King William looks 
more fierce than the last. The ver- 
sions published before the war had 
an air of severity which was only mili- 
tary; but ever since Weissenbourg his 
photographic appearance has grown 
more and more truculent. I have 
not noticed any portrait taken since 


the capitulation of Sedan; but that 
ought to be ferocious indeed. Let 
us hope, if the face be indicative of 
the moods of the man, that his next 
carte de visite—taken, perhaps, before 
the appearance of these pages—will 
convey the idea of diplomatic mag- 
nanimity, with something of human 
pity. At present the countenance 
says, as clearly as scientific art can 
portray, ‘Two milliards of francs, 
half your fleet, with Alsace and 
Lorraine.’ The Crown Prince, who 
has shown himself such a wonderful 
warrior, has a mild and amiable 
appearance, curiously contrasting 
with that of his father—a thoughtful 
face, but not essentially that of a 
soldier. There are Englishmen of 
far more ferocious aspect than either 
the Crown Prince or Prince Charles 
Frederick, who are clerks in banks, 
or hold harmless appointments in 
the Inland Revenue. 

There appear to be no new por- 
traits of Napoleon. There is a very 
triumphant-looking one in uniform, 
and a very thoughtfal-looking one 
in civilian dress, which are most 
prominently before the public. And 
in allusion to these 1 may mention 
a little anecdote of the Emperor 
illustrative of his kindly courtesy, 
a quality not denied to him even by 
his enemies. A few months ago a 
young English lady, instinct with a 
courage which is a characteristic of 
young ladies in these days, wrote a 
letter to Napoleon, dated from the 
residence of her family in Paris, 
enclosing a copy of the civilian por- 
trait, and requesting the honour of 
his signature appended thereto, in 
consideration of her expressed ad- 
miration of his character. By re- 
turn—not of post, but of special 
messenger—there came a communi- 
cation in grand official form, through 
the private secretary, conveying a 
very handsome acknowledgment of 
the tribute, and enclosing not only 
the civilian portrait with the auto- 
graph signature appended, but a 
copy of the military portrait, of 
which the Emperor begged her 
acceptance. 

The war is being illustrated at 
the Agricultural Ha!l by a moving 
panorama of its principal scenes; 
and also in some public gardens at 
North Woolwich, where there is an 
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al fresco painting of Weissenbourg, 
and a representation of the battle, 
with real fire—the personal part of 
the exhibition being furnished by 
real volunteers. The latter arrange- 
ment is not perhaps in the best 
taste; but her Majesty’s soldiers 
have ‘gone on’ before now at some 
of the London theatres in support 
of military dramas, and the popular 
excitement in the present case seems 
irrepressible. 

It pervades all classes. In Pall 
Mall the ‘ war news’ held its own 
against the grouse, and it has to 
some extent been proof against the 
partridges. There are certainly 
mapy more people in town than is 
usual at this time of year. A few 
carriages may be seen in the Park 
in the afternoons; and one morning 
in ‘ the Row,’ between twelve and 
two, I counted eleven riders, five 
being ladies. But this to be sure 
was early in the month. You will, 
of course, not meet many men at the 
clubs. Theclub man, as a rule, has 
an abnormal development of the 
usnal instincts for escape soon after 
July; and it would be a very clever 
war that could keep him long after 
Parliament and the grouse were on 
the wing. Still, even at the most 
orthodox clubs, at that interesting 
period of the twenty-four hours 
which is known on the Boulevards 
as ‘the hour of absinthe,’ there is a 
little run after the evening papers ; 
and within the last few days I have 
seen at one of the sternest of these 
institutions a group made up of at 
least six members who have been 
eagerly discussing the chances of 

The sight is cheering to 
those whose lot is more or less cast 
in town during the Long Vacation ; 
but the manifestation is a mere 
farce compared with the agitation 
of the latter days of Parliament, 
and the first week or so afterwards. 
Then the clubs were thoroughly 
alive from two in the day until 
two on the following morning. 
When it was found that there was 
at least no immediate probability of 
armed interference being required 
on the part of England, the excite- 
ment lessened in political circles; 
but among the general public out 
of doors it is as keen asever. It 
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sets in in the streets as soon as the 
evening papers begin to appear. In 
the leading thoroughfares—east and 
west—nearly every man has a broad 
or a narrow sheet in his hand, 
perusing it on the pavement, and 
occasionally communicating its con- 
tents to a passer-by in whose face 
he reads the common curiosity. I 
saw a very excited gentleman the 
other day in High Street, Kensing- 
ton, with an open journal in his 
hand, who stopped a couple of 
strangers and, in tones of great 
agitation, communicated to them 
the news of the surrender of Secan 
and the Emperor. He almost 
screamed his sympathy with the 
fallen, but added, with tears in his 
eyes, that there was one consolation 
—it would stop the carnage. He 
was an Englishman, he said, but his 
heart bled for poor France. In 
railway carriages and in coffee- 
rooms strangers talk on the common 
topic as to intimate acquaintances, 
exchanging their papers, comparing 
the latest news, and freely deciding 
questions of strategy and policy 
that are puzzling generals and 
prime ministers. I heard a hansom 
cabman the other day—who was 
resting his horses, and himself, 
outside a house of refreshment, 
where I dare say the war is dis- 
cussed from morn till (mountain) 
dewy eve—enlightening an obtuse 
four-wheeler and a policeman as to 
* what he should have done had he 
been in the place of Lewis Napo- 
leon.’ It seemed clear from what 
he said that in such a fortuitous 
event the disaster of Weissenbourg 
might not have been prevented, but 
Worth would not have been lost 
to the French arms, and that we 
should have seen the tide of Prus- 
sian success stayed in time. 

There are a great number of per- 
sons of more pretension as authori- 
ties, who know all about the 
arrangements of the Imperial family 
from the first; the precise amount 
of money they have invested in 
English and Dutch securities; the 
houses they have had for years, in 
London and other parts of England, 
in constant readiness for the recep- 
tion ; the exact amount of property 
in plate and jewels which has been 
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sent over from time to time; the 
stern determination of the Emperor, 
the hopes and fears of the Empress, 
aud the precocious prescience of the 
Imperial Prince. So atleast they tell 
you, and it is your own fault if you 
do not gain at least amusement from 
their information, The same men 
will inform you of wonderful things 
about the Prussian spy system, and 
delight to assure you, with the air 
of an oracle, that ‘organization has 
done it all—the French have no 
organization, and never had.’ The 
journals are of course responsible 
for cramming their readers with 
these vague generalities. 

To hear continental opinion in 
London you must go to the neigh- 
hourhood of Leicester Square and 
Soho. There are restaurants, espe- 
cially in Soho, frequented almost 
exclusively by Germans—and Prus- 
sians more especially—where the 
talk, the tears, and the general en- 
thusiasm, are unbounded ; the con- 
vives embrace one another with 
fervour—‘ Vaterland’ is on every 
lip—and bursts of song are heard 
occasionally, particularly the one in 
which France is warned that she 
shall not have the German Rhine. 
These scenes were more pronounced 
at the first outbreak of the war, 
since which large numbers of Ger- 
mans have left London for the army. 
The French are more mixed, princi- 
pally with Italians and Poles; but 
you may be sure that the discussion 
of the war does not lose with them 
for want of words. If Karl and 
Otto can sentimentalize, depend 
upon it that Jules and Gustave can 
declaim. They grow more fierce 
with every fresh reverse; and the 
greater the losses the more confident 
are they of the glorious day that is 
coming for France. The Emperor 
has fared among the Republicans of 
Leicester Square much as he has 
fared among the Republicans on 
the Boulevards. When he was sup- 
posed to be leading the army to 
victory they gave him at least out- 
ward toleration. Now—well, we 
know howa Frenchman of extreme 
opinions can talk when he wishes to 
say uncomplimentary things of per- 
sons in high places, and has no 
dread of interference by the police ! 

When a Frenchman and a Prus- 


sian meet in a café or the street, 
there usually comes a tug of war, 
throwing the proverbial meeting 
between Greek and Greek com- 
pletely in the shade. The war, 
indeed, is said to have broken out 
in England before a shot was fired 
in France. Just after the news of 
the declaration, it was reported at 
the time, two clerks—a Frenchman 
and a German—fell to words, which 
developed into blows, and had a 
good set fight with rulers; the 
German, if I remember rightly, 
getting the mastery, and shutting 
up his opponent in a cupboard. 
Only a few days ago I was a witness 
to an encounter between two of 
these conflicting elements of society. 
They bullied and cuffed one another 
all the way down Southampton 
Street, Strand, and were separated 
in that thoroughfare only by having 
to go in different directions. But 
they paid compliments at parting 
highly suggestive of the animated 
character of their next meeting. 

The French and Prussians in 
England are naturally not so de- 
monstrative against the English as 
their countrymen at home. But 
representatives of the two nations 
of a very different class from the 
frequenters of Leicester Square will 
each speak of England in sorrow if 
not in anger, and profess to feel 
injured at her hands. That France 
should be disappointed at the in- 
action of her ally is comprehensible 
enough ; but it is difficult to see the 
cause for complaint on the part of 
Prussia, considering the strong pre- 
ponderance of the press in her 
favour. It may be that offending 
both sides is the natural penalty of 
neutrality; but the same bitter 
feeling is not evinced towards the 
other neutral powers. The cause 
of Prussia has been especially advo- 
cated by the liberal press of Eng- 
land; but the proclamation of 
the Republic has already had its 
effect upon the party of ‘the ex- 
treme left’ in this country, as is 
evidenced by the popular demon- 
strations in favour of the new state 
of things. The sympathies of the 
public are indeed curiously divided. 
Prussia, though thoroughly aristo- 
cratic in her political system, has 
hitherto received a large amount of 
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Liberal support, while the principal 
Conservative organs in the press 
have been strong partizans of 
France. Now that France is sepa- 
rated from the empire and its policy, 
there will probably be considerable 
modifications of opinion on both 
sides; and it may be possible to 
gauge the real opinions of the nation 
with some approach to accuracy. 

With the commercial influences 
of the war, in their broad sense, 
most people are conversant. They 
are in the main, of course, injurious, 
and principally beneficial to ex- 
ceptional speculators. To certain 
branches of business war must 
always give an impetus; and one in 
particular should be in a flourishing 
condition, if it be true, as reported, 
that the Prussian authorities have 
given orders for no less than two 
hundred thousand wooden legs. A 
demand of this kind is a horrible 
realization of the butchery that has 
been at work, even though the 
amount may be over-stated. 

The war, however, has many 
minor influences, to judge by the 
advertisements in the newspapers. 
Thus we find several persons who 
are not apparently indisposed to 
gain a little advantage for them- 
selves from the efforts made in the 
cause of the sick and wounded. One 
tradesman makes a very handsome 
proposal. He prints, it appears, 
visiting cards at the remarkably 
low rate of one shilling and six- 
pence a hundred; and he announces 
that he is prepared, for every one 
shilling and sixpence so received, to 
place threepence in a box which he 
keeps on his counter for the pur- 
pose, the collective threepences to 
be devoted to the fund for the sick 
and wounded. He, of course, points 
out to the public that the more 
cards they order of him the better 
will it be for the cause of charity; 
and he expresses his readiness in 
that sacred cause to take orders to 
any extent. I dare say there are 
many generous persons who would 
undertake, out of every sovereign 
sent to them as a present, to devote 
five shillings to the same noble 
purpose. Another tradesman ad- 
vertises that, by way of securing 
peoples’ ‘mites’ for the sick and 


wounded, without giving unneces- 
sary trouble to the donors, he has 
arranged to send boys into the 
streets with money-boxes, in which 
the passers-by may drop their pence 
—more important coins, of course, 
not being refused. These boxes 
will be brought to him daily, emp- 
tied, and sent out again; and he 
pledges himself that the sums so 
received shall be devoted to the 
object in view. A British trades- 
man is, of course, above suspicion ; 
but I should think it very possible 
that an occasional boy might, in a 
weak moment, fancy himself sick 
and wounded, and therefore a 
proper object for relief; and a little 
deception might be put upon the 
public by amateur collectors among 
the ingenious juveniles of this city. 
A money-box with a neat inscription 
would be a cheaper investment than 
a stock of newspapers or vesuvians, 
and has the advantage of not want- 
ing renewal. 

Only a few days after the news of 
the battle of Wérth, a man with 
only one arm was found begging in 
the streets of London, and seeking 
sympathy on the ground that he 
had lost the limb in that disastrous 
engagement. Some sagacious per- 
sons calculated that he must have 
been wonderfully expeditious in 
recovering from his loss and getting 
over to England to tell the tale; the 
result being that he was taken into 
custody as an impostor. 

A tradesman advertises that he is 
obliged to sell off his large stock of 
silks ‘on account of the war.’ 

A lady advertises that she is 
‘willing to let her furnished villa 
during the continuance of the war.’ 

Another lady announces that 
‘having a larger house than she 
requires, she is willing to receive 
a single gentleman or a young 
married couple, with whole or par- 
tial board, during the war.’ 

A gentleman, we are informed 
elsewhere, ‘ having, in consequence 
of the war, no use for a Shetland 
pony, will be happy to dispose of 
him a bargain,’ &c. &ec. 

The war, in fact, is made a pretext 
for—or a means of calling attention 
to—all kinds of wants and wishes. 
Some of the demands, however, are 
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of course genuine, as in the instance 
of surgical instruments, which are 
said to be required in Prussia almost 
as much as doctors. Among other 
signs of the times are the martial 
character of children’s toys, as seen 
at a well-known establishment in 
Regent Street and elsewhere; and 
games relating to battles—for chil- 
dren of all ages it may be presumed 
—are also prominently advertised. 
Some children, however, conduct 
their contests without arbitrary 
rules. Two small boys were seen 
the other day, in the garden of a 
London square, who were making 
the popular topic the means of 
gratifying their private animosities. 
‘I’m French,’ said one, giving his 
companion a buffet in the face; ‘I 
Prussian,’ said the other, with a 
responsive kick on the shins: and 
so they went on until their gover- 
ness came up, and in a very prac- 
tical manner showed that she was a 
neutral power who would stand no 
nonsense. 

Not being engaged in the war 
ourselves, we are spared the in- 
fliction—and the pain to many— 
involved by the devices of pufting 
tradesmen when our army was be- 
fore Sebastopol. It was then no 
uncommon occurrence for a family 
to be disturbed after they had gone 
to bed at night by a loud double 
knock at the door, followed by the 
delivery of a large envelope with a 
printed inscription, ‘ Telegram from 
the seat of war.’ The missive, after 
sending a nervous lady or two into 
fits, was found to be a circular 
apnouncing—not the death of a 
husband, a son, or a brother, but the 
fact that, in consequence of the war, 
Meesrs. Raff and Rowdy were sell- 
ing ten thousand ladies’ bonnets at 
fifty per cent. under cost price. 

A sudden change came over 
London just before the closing of 
the gates of Paris, in anticipation 
of the siege. ‘The streets of the 
West-end presented —albeit later 
than usual—the usual signs of the 
‘silly season’ in their compara- 
tively deserted appearance, as far 
as loungers were concerned. But 
one afternoon Regent Street was 
found to be as crowded as it would 
be in May or June; and each day 


since a similar appearance—more 
or less—has been observed. A 
glance at the additions to the ordi- 
nary patrons of the pavement was 
sufficient to announce an invasion 
from abroad. There are some 
Germans, but a great many more 
French; and both have doubtless 
come from Paris, where they waited 
until the last moment, hoping that 
the dreaded crisis at the capital 
would be averted. They are gene- 
rally seen—not in ones or twos— 
but in whole families together, the 
younger children being under the 
care of bonnes: Our new visitors 
are apparently highly respectable 
people, of the bourgeois class. The 
heads of families have probably 
considered that there are plenty 
of men left to fight, and that their 
first duty is to take care of their 
wives and children and spare them 
the horrors of the siege. 

I here refer to the French; the 
Germans have of course still better 
reasons for abandoning Paris at 
such a time; and they are more 
fortunate than some of their poorer 
brethren, who, leaving at the last 
moment, bave not been allowed, it 
is stated, to bring away their bag- 
gage, which has all been left in 
what is called ‘the charge of the 
railway authorities. This cruel 
prohibition is greatly to be de- 
plored. Scarcely any sum of money 
could compensate ‘most persons 
for the loss of the whole of their 
personal baggage; but the de- 
privation is the more felt when 
there is no money with which to 
make the attempt; and this must 
be the case with the majority of the 
unfortunates who are the latest 
arrivals among us. It is to be 
hoped, if there really be urgent 
wants of the kind, that they will 
not be forgotten by the benevo- 
lent. 

I believe that the number of 
foreigners who arrived in England, 
during the last few days preceding 
the closing of the gates of Paris, 
is very great. The majority have 
probably come to London, where 
the increased number of strangers 
is a marked feature in the streets. 
The Imperial Prince, as everybody 
knows, went to Hastings, where 
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he was joined by the Empress. 
The newspapers have circulated 
several reports of their removal 
elsewhere, founded upon the state- 
ments of persons who have ‘ recog- 
nized’ them in railway carriages. 
ond rege imagination seems pre- 
pared to meet the wishes of any 
lady with a thick veil and a deli- 
cate-looking boy to be mistaken 
for the Empress-Regent—which is 
still the status of the unhappy wife 
of Napoleon, according to diplo- 
matic etiquette. 

If the war has not kept many 
people in the capital it has pre- 
vented large numbers from quitting 
the country: and all over the three 
kingdoms London looks for the 
‘war news’ as eagerly as it did in 
Pall Mall or the Strand. Every- 
where on the English coast, on the 
moors, in lake-land, far in the 
Scottish highlands, across the Irish 
Sea, by Lough Neagh or Killarney, 
in the Isle of Man—in all parts 


of the three kingdoms, from the 
Orkneys to Penzance—is the ‘ war 
news’ eagerly demanded, and the 
keenest interest taken in the fortunes 
of the combatants. The majority 
among us have been —as we have seen 
—some what confused in the bestowal 
of our sympathies; but we have at 
least one wish in common—the wish 
for peace. Peace while I write is 
being recognised as possible even 
in hitherto irreconcilable Paris. 
Neutral nations are endeavouring 
to teach submission on the one side 
and forbearance on the other, which 
shall be compatible with the honour 
of the losers and the satisfaction of 
the gainers, in this terrible appeal 
toarms. If England’s hand can be 
made effective in the work great, will 
be the satisfaction of all English- 
men; and then perhaps the nation 
will be spared the reproach which 
seems at present attached to her— 
of showing partiality to bo/h belli- 
rerents. 

. 8. L. B. 


THE DEAR TIME PASSED AWAY. 


bP e-em with age, but not as yet 
Sapless and lichen-gray : 

Tell me, old tree, can you forget 
Ihe dear time passed away 


When I was in my early youth, 
And you scarce reached the prime, 
And ere had felt upon your growth 
The mossy touch of time. 


The zephyrs play among your boughs, 
As long ago they played ; 

Soft as the sighs and whispered vows, 
Once breathed beneath your shade. 


My love in all her tender charms, 
Found here a cool retreat : 

Shall e’er again your leafy arms 
Lull maiden half so sweet ? 


Your waning shadows touch the hall, 
In the sunny hours of May ; 

Tell me, old tree, can you recall 
The dear time passed away ? 


W. J. J. WARNEFORD. 
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A MESSAGE. 


* After the battle of Fohrbach a French officer of Cuirassiers was found dead, with a letter, which 
copy, crumpled in his hand.’—JYohn Bull, Sept 


, t. 3. 


T was only a crumpled letter, 
In a careless, girlish hand ; 

It was only a childish message 

From the sun-kissed, southern land. 
It was only a brief memorial 

Of the tears the absent shed ; 
It was a trifle from the living 

But a message to the dead ! 


‘ Father, dear, you are gone to battle, 


But I think incessantly, 
As I miss your morning blessing, 
What your sufferings must be !’ 
So she wrote, and so held it, 
With a blessing on her head— 
When the token of the living 
Was a message to the dead ! 


‘I’m so good, dear—oh, so steady 


You would wish me to be so; 
If I’m quiet half your dangers 

Dear mamma need never know. 
So, Good-bye, papa! God bless you ! 

Guard and keep you ever more: 
See! I send you fifty kisses 

From an ever-ready store!’ 


It was only a crumpled letter 
In a dead man’s hand that day, 
Just to show how hearts were achins 
In his own land far away. 
It was only a loving message 
From a loving child that sped, 
But the words the living pencilled 
Were a message to the dead! 


Take it not from his fingers— 
Lay it with him in the grave— 
If it be a consolation, 
*Tis the latest he will have. 
For I think the bullet reached him 
As the tender words were read ; 
So that when the angels told it 
"T was no message to the dead ! 
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HONOURS AND LITERATURE. 


GREAT deal of nonsense is 

written upon most subjects, but 
upon no subject more than upon the 
position of public writers, and 
their relation to the rest of the 
community. The remark is sug- 
gested by a report which obtained 
circulation the other day, that a 
certain great novelist* had been 
‘sent for’ to Windsor, and was to 
be sent back a baronet. It trans- 
pired, however, that only one part 
of the story was true—the fact of 
the visit to her Majesty. Whether 
or not there had been any founda- 
tion for the other part of the story 
did not appear. But several com- 
mentators in the press jump to the 
conclusion that an intimation of 
the Royal desire to honour the 
gentleman in question had been 
conveyed to him, and that it had 
been met in an unfavourable spirit. 
It was said, indeed, that the great 
novelist had refused a baronetcy, 
and then came a chorus of con- 
gratulation upon his alleged con- 
duct, which 1 venture to think un- 
reasonable and even absurd. 

The affair is none of mine. I 
have no professional connection 
with literature. I am what you call 
a ‘swell.’ I have a title which has 
been in my family for some gene- 
rations, and neither that nor any 
estates have I gained by any exer- 
tion of my own. I do not mention 
these facts in any spirit of spurious 
pride, nor in any still more spurious 
spirit of abasement—for a man 
cannot help being born a swell—but 
to show how entirely I am out of 
the coach as far as any personal 
interest in the matter is concerned. 

The report of the Royal intention 
in the case of the novelist may or 
may not have been true. But there 


* It may be here explained that these 
pages were written, and intended for pub- 
lication during the lifetime of the great 
novelist referred to. The present writer 
has—as he trusts will be apparent—the 
highest res for the supposed scruples in 
the individual case; his remarks having 
reference only to their general application 
to literary men, and to some absurd com- 
mentaries upon the subject made by the 
press, 


was nothing strange or improbable 
about it. What can be more 
natural than the desire of the 
sovereign to bestow a baronetcy upon 
our greatest writer of fiction—as 
the gentleman in question is—not- 
withstanding the superior accom- 
plishments and versatility of a 
certain great rival? Apart from 
the abstract question of honour to 
genius, precedents mark the gentle- 
man in question for the selection. 
The great novelist of that day was 
created a baronet early in the 
century, on account of his literary 
merits. The great novelist of a 
later date—the rival already alluded 
to—who had preceded his literary 
brother in his appearance before 
the public, received a baronetcy, 
partly, at any rate, upon literary 
grounds, and has since been made 
a peer, not entirely on account of 
his statesmanship. The elevation 
of a late essayist and historian to 
the peerage could scarcely have 
taken place had not the recipient of 
the honour enjoyed a reputation be- 
yond that gained in political life. 
‘here are no conditions in these 
examples which do not apply in 
the present case. The supposition 
connected with a certain visit to 
Windsor was, therefore, the most 
natural thing in the world. 

What I complain of is that 
writers in the press should have 
written such egregious trash as 
they did in support of the alleged 
refusal. 

It is unfortunate for persons who 
are popular with the press that 
they are sometimes made ridiculous 
by laudation. There is a lady of 
great genius and courage still 
among us, who has been unfortu- 
nate in her relations with her hus- 
band. She can help herself wonder- 
fully well, and, when she has had 
occasion to intrude her domestic 
troubles upon the public, always 
got the best of the battle. She 
would never have failed to come 
out of such an encounter with 
dignity, but for gushing writers 
who made her the subject of sensa- 
tion articles, and dropping the 
courtesy designation by which 
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ladies are addressed, insisted upon 
calling her Caroline. In the same 
manner certain journals have 
brought the present premier into 
ridicule by dropping his proper 
prefix, and writing of him affection- 
ately as William, to say nothing of 
assigning to him so many virtues 
as to inspire incredulity, and sug- 
gest the ironical remark—ascribed 
to his great opponent—that he is 
‘ without a single redeeming vice.’ 

This kind of help is dreadfully 
damaging, and of a similar kind is 
the laudation given to the great 
novelist on account of the baronetcy 
business. A baronetcy,as has been 
said, would be a very proper honour 
to bestow upon that gentleman, and 
I confess that I cannot see why he 
should refuse it, if offered. En- 
thusiastic writers argue otherwise, 
apparently, upon the ground that 
public writers are a class apart from 
all others, superior to all selfish con- 
siderations, above all conventional 
influences, and even all earthly re- 
wards. I must confess that I have 
never seen, among the many distin- 
guished literary men whom I have 
known, and am still proud to know, 
the smallest trace of these uncomfort- 
able excellences. I have invariably 
found that according to their train- 
ing, or their tastes, or their pecu- 
niary fortunes, they have always 
taken up the place in society to 
which they are by nature or cir- 
cumstances assigned—exactly like 
men of other pursuits or professions. 
It has never, indeed, been my lot 
to meet with a writer who,on ac- 
count of some churlish idea of 
virtue, has been content to take up 
a humbler station in life than that 
to which he was entitled, or to 
disdain any social favours in the 
smallest degree. Some by tempera- 
ment may be less inclined to or 
fitted for society than others, and 
some, for particular reasons, spend 
more time among their books; but 
I know of no recluses, except on 
account of health; and although we 
may occasionally meet with a 
Diogenes upon paper, the social tub 
is not a favourite residence of the 
literary man. 

As far as I can see, the literary 
man takes his share of most of the 


pleasant things in life that he is 
able to obtain. It is not his habit 
to refuse invitations to the grandest 
of dining-rooms, and the most 
gilded of saloons, on the —s 
any supposed superiority to worldly 
=n At festive boards, and 
in glittering throngs, he seems 
thoroughly to enjoy himself. No- 
body knows better than he a good 
dinner from a bad one, or can be 
more spontaneously appreciative of 
a menu as it should be. Nobody 
is more discriminative in the 
matter of wines. And as for his 
appreciation of society, his writings, 
if they be of the social order, show 
that he has all of its most subtle 
characteristics at his fingers’ ends. 
If he goes in to be a fashionable 
author, you find him fastidious to 
a fault—showing up the vulgar 
ways of dukes and duchesses as if 
they were so many common council- 
men and their wives. He takes 
his colouring, in fact, as other 

ple do, from the society in which 
oy and is more sensitive of 
impressions than other people 
through his peculiar class of talent, 
and the habits of observation which 
he has cultivated. If a wealthy 
man, as he sometimes is, he brings 
the same ideas to bear upon his 
manner of entertaining other people ; 
and in whatever gradation of the 
social sphere he may ‘ move,’ his 
instincts at least are equally per- 
ceptible. His wife and daughters 
have the same feelings in common, 
and in a greater degree, as every- 
body’s wives and daughters have, 
where social aspirations are con- 
cerned. They like good society— 
the best that their opportunities can 
afford them—and the literary man, 
like the legal man, or the medical 
man, or the military man, or any 
purely professional man, who can- 
not command the world apart from 
his profession, bas frequently to 
push them on a little more than he 
would care to push himself. It 
seems to me, in fact, that the 
literary class crowd upwards in 
society with as much determination 
as any other class, and aspire 
equally to the elevated regions. 
Among most people there is no 
concealment of the fact. Men who 
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have ‘made their way’ in com- 
merce take big houses, and try to 
get in among big people, bidding 
for parliamentary honours, very 
frequently only as a social stepping- 
stone. Members of the services 
equally know the value of ‘con- 
nection.’ So do barristers, whose 
‘rising’ powers are proverbial, 
and who push themselves con- 
currently into legal and social im- 
portance—their wives and daughters 
having the greatest possible regard 
for the latter development. Even 
the clergy have been known to 
avail themselves of such advantages, 
and scandal says that bishoprics 
before now have been in the gift 
of ladies. Why blame literary 
men, then, if they are not always 
superior to similar ambition? and 
there is really no reason why they 
should be. Literature, though not 
taking a regular place, is really a 
profession ; and it is utter nonsense 
to insist upon its being a sacred 
calling or anything of the kind. 
A few—a very few—great thinkers 
ay arrogate to themselves a pecu- 
liar vocation, in which case we are 
always made well aware of the fact. 
Bat the mass of popular writers 
have no ‘claims of the kind, and, 
to do them justice, it must be said 
that they make no pretence thereto. 
They have original faculties which 
everybody should honour; and if 
they are masters of their art, they 
have usually had a severe training 
to make them so, and for this they 
should have honour in addition. 
But I deny that they have, as a 
class, any claim to such moral 
superiority as ‘should place them 
above social distinctions which they 
seldom fail to cultivate. 

In insisting upon these facts, 
remember, I am making no reproach 
to men of the pen. It would be 
absurd to suppose that because a 
person is born with certain faculties, 
and has developed them by culture 
and exercise, he should be denied 
the fullest extent of social enjoy- 
ment and social respect within his 
power to obtain. If he prefers a 
quiet life among his books, that is 
another matter. But if he feel a 
taste for society, he has as much 
right to gratify it as other people. 


And if he cares for society at all, he 
must be a fool if he does not prefer 
the best society that is open to him. 
He may have his dearest friends 
who are obliged, for personal 
reasons, to confine themselves to a 
modest sphere of life—who have 
large families and small means, and 
so forth—who cannot do as the 
great world does, and are unable, 
therefore, to live habitually among 
it. He need not lose sight of these. 
A man with more advantages is a 
snob if he avoids friends because 
they have less. But there is no 
necessity for this; and without any 
meanness or want of dignity, the 
fortunate man may reap the benefit 
of his fortune. It is certain that in 
the best society there is far more 
enjoyment to be gained, from a 
worldly point of view, than in any 
lower degree. The best society 
includes picked people of all pur- 
suits; it enables you to know every- 
thing at first hand; it leaves you 
free from miserable pretensions ; it 
surrounds you with a social at- 
niosphere, for which there is no 
substitute. It may be vain, frivo- 
lous, and fatiguing; it may be cold, 
artificial, and heartless; it may be 
encumbered with forms which seem 
vexatious and unnecessary. But, 
surely some of these drawbacks 
exist in humbler spheres of life. 
Are ‘ genteel’ circles immaculate 
in all or most of these respects ? 
And are they not open to other 
charges besides—those, for instance, 
of preposterous pretension and 
vulgar mimicry‘ of the manners 
of the great? As for the forms, 
they are made by society for itself, 
are voluntarily observed, and are 
generally founded upon convenience, 
proved by experience — otherwise 
you may depend upon it that they 
would soon fall into neglect. Much 
enjoyment may be obtained by 
social intercourse which has no 
relation to society of any conven- 
tional standard. Among old college 
friends, and congenial companions 
of all kinds, you may pass the 
pleasantest days and nights, in 
which talk and tobacco reign 
supreme—in a club, in a private 
library, or in some unpretending 
home whose inmates are ‘not in 
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society’ for reasons already sug- 
gested, but who are as cultured and 
refined as any other ladies and gen- 
tlemen, whatever their rank in life. 
There are many professional ‘ sets’ 
in which this kind of pleasure is to 
be obtained; and a man who has 
the admission to any of them would 
be unwise to neglect the opportu- 
nity. But if a literary man—whe- 
ther through his more extended 
social tasks, his sense of the value 
of connexion, or the pressure of 
his wife and daughters — desires 
something besides in the way of 
society, something more varied and 
conspicuous, he has as much right 
to gratify that desire to the full 
extent of his means as any other 
professional man; and there is no 
necessary reason for calling him a 
snob on that account. He may, of 
course, be a snob upon general 
grounds, but that is another matter ; 
and he is a snob, no doubt, if he tries 
to push himself into society to 
which he is not entitled by the 
extent of his talents and his fortune. 
Such a man, however, is never 
allowed to disport himself in this 
manner without being duly de- 
nounced. He is surrounded by 
detectives of his own order—the 
Pollakys of the press, who make 
perpetual ‘private inquiries’ and 
have references to plenty of Pad- 
dington Greens. By these he is 
sure to be pilloried, in jest or in 
earnest, in public or in private, in 
social sketches from prolific pens 
and social sarcasms from tongues 
of equally large powers of publi- 
city. Indeed, the legitimate rights 
which I have distinguished from 
the illegitimate are not unfrequently 
made the subject of similar scandal. 

Ihave said ‘ detectives of his own 
order.” I should have said, per- 
haps, detectives who also write for 
the press. It is difficult to see how 
there can be any literary ‘order,’ 
considering the different kinds of 
men engaged in the common pur- 
suit. Surely you would not place 
a gentleman who writes ‘indecent 
tales illustrative of the supposed 
immoralities of kings and courts— 
who makes money out of imagi- 
nary marquises in a high state of 
profligacy, and countesses of erro- 


neous life evolved from the depths 
of his moral consciousness—with the 
workers in our highest departments 
of fiction? And the same distine- 
tion must be marked in most depart- 
ments of literature. Princes write 
and peasants write; the learned and 
the unlearned equally practise the 
pen. People in society and people 
out of it appeal equally through 
the press to the public. Men and 
women of the best birth and breed- 
ing are on common ground with 
elaborate nobodies ; men and women 
of the highest eulture are in the 
same comprehensive boat (it is a 
craft of a great many tons burthen) 
with men and women who, were 
they to write by ear, would spell 
education with an H. Of these 
thousands, hundreds never meet 
with other hundreds, and of those 
who do meet, one half will not 
speak to the other half, for social if 
not intellectual reasons. I have 
frequently admired a book or an 
article, and have asked a literary 
friend to make me acquainted with 
the author. In reply, I have re- 
ceived the assurance that he is the 
wrong kind of man—‘not known, 
you know,’—and occasionally I have 
heard worse of him even than this. 
I dare say I have been sometimes 
deceived by an unfair representa- 
tion, made from not the best mo- 
tives; for great men are capable of 
doing little things, and great writers 
among the rest. 

I said just now that one man has 
as much right as another to get 
into the best society if he can; and 
there can be no reason to exclude 
literary men from the category, 
since the best society is continually 
being recruited from men of other 
classes who have not hitherto 
belonged to it. But the fact is, 
that the leaders of literature gravi- 
tate towards the inner circle as a 
matter of course, like the leaders 
of anything else, and their exclu- 
sion is out of the question. Some 
are more society-men than others, 
but all may command their piace if 
they please. Now it is only to the 
leaders of literature that I have 
alluded as regards honours. There 
is no reason why distinctions of an 
academical or a chivalric nature— 
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they have both in France—should 
not be conferred upon the chosen of 
the followers who may not have 
sufficient fortune to support what 
are called ‘ handles’ to their names, 
though it would be hopeless to 
advocate anything of the kind just 
now. But in the case of the leaders 
whose fortunes are generally suffi- 
cient for such dignities as are 
usually considered appropriate, the 
question is, what is there in their 
social and intellectual relations to 
the community which should make 
it becoming in them to refuse such 
recognition? A leader in literatura 
is necessarily brought more or less 
into the great world, and he may 
live among it as much as he pleases. 
He usually does please to a certain 
extent, and conforms in most things 
to conventional usages. He dresses, 
he drives, and he dines like other 
people; he lives in the same kind 
of houses, and is surrounded by the 
conventionalities common to gen- 
tlemen of position. He complies 
with the customs of society in ac- 
cordance with natural instincts, is 
a superior citizen in town, and is 
sometimes a place beyond that of a 
visitor in the country. He is more 
among his books than most people, 
but is not more engrossed in his 
pursuits than professional or par- 
liamentary men must be. Why, con- 
sidering all these natural conditions, 
should it be proper for him to spurn 
the honours that other men seek? 
Is he superior or inferior to the rest 
of society? Neither position can 
be accepted for a moment. Sup- 
posing him not to be an excep- 
tional recluse, he is in the world 
and considerably of it; and with 
a certain eminence and independ- 
ence a title is surely not an incon- 
gruous association. The gushing 
writers referred to say that he is 
above worldly honours—that as 
plain John Smith he will always 
reign in the hearts of his country- 
men, with rant of the like kind. 
But gushing writers always go 
crazy when they have a hero in 
hand. Do you remember the non- 
sense they wrote when the Duke of 
Wellington died? One of them 
actually proposed, as a tribute to 
the victor of Waterloo (who was 


lted by the public not long after 

is great triumph), that his successor 
should waive his right to the duke- 
dom and let the title die out, in 
order that there might remain 
only one Duke of Wellington in 
history. And equally ag some nage 
proposals were made in honour of 
the late Prince Consort by writers 
who seized the opportunity to tra- 
vestie the real grief of the nation. Of 
the same class of writing is this about 
plain John Smith reigning in the 
hearts of hiscountrymen. A man who 
follows literature as a profession 
may be considered one of the intel- 
lectual representatives of his coun- 
trymen ; but he does not belong to 
a higher order of beings. He is 
not necessarily a saint or a hero. 
He is not expected to rule his life 
by a higher standard of ethics than 
other educated men; and even when 
he towers above his fellows by force 
of his genius, there is no reason 
why—representing the public as he 
still does—he should disdain his 
position as a citizen and hold him- 
self superior to distinctions conferred 
by the state. 

It is sometimes objected, in the 
case of a baronetcy, that the de- 
scendants of the person so honoured 
may not be able to maintain the 
dignity ; but this consideration may 
be carried too far: we are not ex- 
pected to deal with more than pro- 
babilities, and more than these are 
not considered in the case of, say, 
judges who get peerages—and a 
peerage, by-the- way, was talked 
about in the particular case alluded 
to. But I am notnow dealing with 
practical matters, but to supposed 
reasons why literary leaders should 
not accept honours granted to be 
appropriate. If such reasons exist 
I fail to find them in any valid 
force. Some persons seem to sup- 
pose that the acceptance of honours 
destroys a writer's independence ; 
but they fail to point out how a 
writer would lose his independence 
thereby more than other people. 
What is he to be independent of— 
what must he be always wanting to 
assert? He is as much a master 
of his mind, his opinions, and his 
actions after as before their recep- 
tion. If political opinions be in 
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question, the same may be said. 
Men of the highest rank have held 
the most advanced views, and do 
so still. For the rest, there is no 
cause why a literary man, recognising 
social ties and obligations in every 
possible way, should reject social 
distinctions which give him what 
is, after all, only his proper place 
in the community. By refusing 
them as unworthy of his position 
—and this is the only logical 
ground for refusal—he casts a cen- 
sure upon every man who accepts 
them. And I should like to know 
whether our gushing friends who 
write about plain John Smith wish 
to cast a slur upon all the soldiers, 
the diplomatists, the capitalists, the 
men of law, of medicine, and of 
science who allow themselves to be 
mode peers, baronets, or knights ? 
Even artists are allowed to take 
such honours as are bestowed upon 
them without cavil; why should a 
literary man be considered compro- 
mised by a similar recognition ? 
Knighthood, we all know, is held in 
small esteem, practically because it is 
acommon honour paid to aldermen 
and provincial mayors. But if it be 
given to them, it should, for the 
stronger reason, be more generally 
offered to literary men, and by them 
accepted. You will never make a 
city magnate believe that a trading 
knight is not superior to a profes- 
sional esquire; and it is well that 
dignities which have a certain value 
in social currency should be propor- 
tionately distributed. -The profes- 
sional recipient may not think 
much of the honour, considering 
the miscellaneous people with whom 
he shares it; but he assumes dig- 
nities on his own account of which 
he thinks as little, and there is no 
occasion to make knighthood an 
exception. I am sure that a cer- 
tain apportionment of honour—even 
of this class—to literary men, would 
do good to literature by giving it a 
more recognised position among 
the professions. You cannot make 
all its members equal, and there is 
no need to do so. There are as 
many classes among writers in 
France as among writers in Eng- 
land; and writers in France are in- 
dependent enough, as we all know; 
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but most Frenchmen of literary dis- 
tinction are decorated, unless they 
openly declare themselves ‘ irrecon- 
cilable’ with the State. The prac- 
tice is one which I should be glad 
to see adopted in this country; and 
it is certainly not likely to be 
brought about by a refusal of 
honour when offered, or the depre- 
cation of such offers by gushing 
writers who applaud the bestowal 
of dignities upon men of every 
other calling except that with which 
they are themselves associated, 

It is inconsistent, too, on the part 
of writers who deprecate the recep- 
tion of honours as compromising 
the independence of literary men, 
to advocate the bestowal of pen- 
sions, and to claim, as such writers 
frequently do, a larger provision 
from the civil list for pecuniary 
rewards to authors. One would 
fancy that honours might be taken 
with more dignity than pensions. 

I have no personal concern with 
the matter, as I have said; but I 
love literature, and write in its 
interests. One word before parting 
in reference to my use of the term 
‘literary man’ in preference to 
‘man of letters. I think the 
latter a little affected, and it is cer- 
tainly of foreign extraction. We do 
not say a man of law, or a man of 
arms, ora man of medicine. Why 
say a man of letters? Moreover, 
‘literary man’ isa more generally 
applicable term. He may be lite- 
rary without belonging essentially 
to letters. As regards a man who 
is entirely devoted to literature, the 
term ‘man of letters’ is doubtless 
appropriate. Nevertheless, it is a 
comparatively new name, and not 
necessary for adoption, upon the 
score of taste. The description of 
‘ literary gentleman’ has been ob- 
jected to by some writers, but if it 
is creditable to be literary and cre- 
ditable to be a gentleman, there is 
no apparent reason for objecting to 
the conjunction. But, as I said at 
starting, a great deal of nonsense is 
written upon subjects of this kind. 
I do not care to publish my real 
name, but will take one which the 
Poet Laureate has made symbolic, 
and call myself— 

VERE DE VERE. 
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PARTING. 
An Encitent of the (ar. 


EEP is the hush that hangs around her soul, 
Far down the agony that brings such tears, 
Love’s memories around her spirit roll 
In all the glory of the phantom years. 


Pale Grief’s transfiguration-veil is thrown 
All o’er the tender beauty of her face: 

Fain would she seek to pierce the dark unknown 
And read the dim-drawn lines that Fate may trace. 


One lengthened gaze into her warrior’s eyes, 

While burning tears flow down each pallid cheek ; 
One silent prayer ascends the listening skies, 

And yet no whisper do those pale lips speak. 


All has been said that loving souls can tell, 
And now their heart’s are on their nation’s shrine — 
And war’s loud clarion sounds its thrilling knell 
Above a sacrifice that’s half divine. 


Her little jewelled fingers clasp the hand 
That oft has lingered in her golden hair ; 

But now must strike for Truth and Fatherland, 
And work the answer to a nation’s prayer. 


What hidden depth is in that vacant gaze ’>— 
Say, does it linger ’mid the years gone by ? 
Or does it look far down through future days 

On one dear form amid the battle-cry ? 


Perhaps, again, she hears those evening chimes 
That filled with holy sounds the quiet air ; 

Or sings again the grand old German rhymes 
That breathe of warriors bold and maidens fair. 


Her soul has buckled on Love’s sandals bright, 
And it has taken mighty wings of prayer: 

Now it will plead amid the realms of light, 
Now it will tread the field and watch him there. 


One long embrace, and then the quivering lips 
Unite, and seal eternaliy that love 

That can out-live a war-doomed world’s eclipse, 
And look beyond the golden gates above. 


Say, will proud Victory’s finai clarion-call 

Bring back her warrior to her soul’s delight ?— 
Or will the triumph of heaven’s glory fall 

Full on his brow upon the field of fight ? 


Ah! God knows best !—Behind the sulphurous veil 
That blots the beauty from the summer skies 
There sounds a voice above the nation’s wail— 
‘Strong in thy glory thou shalt yet arise !’ 
Then strike, brave soldier, for the Fatherland ! 
With her warm kiss upon thy lips, away ! 
The sword will truer be to thy right hand 
That she. remains behind to love and pray. A. L. 


MAYENCE, Fly 22, 1870. 
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THE DOG WITH A NAME, 


¢ IVE a dog a bad name’—and 

T we all know what we may as 
well do with him. It is rather hard 
upon poor Ponto that he should be 
made to suffer so inexorably for 
being in ill-repute; but men with 
bad names are apt to fare no better, 
though men have the compensating 
advantage that they may make a 
great deal more out of good names 
than they possibly deserve. 

The man with a bad name, too, 
has a chance denied to the dog. He 
may suffer some inconvenience from 
the mistrust of society; but this 
happens mostly when his name is 
not bad enough. He has a bad 
name, say, for not paying his cre- 
ditors, and is so hunted about that 
getting a good name becomes out of 
the question, But let him boldly 
become a bankrupt—even under the 
new law—and no man dare be more 
severe upon him than the Court has 
been, and his credit is probably 
restored—certainly, if he belong to 
the trading class. Supposing him 
to have made a slip in honesty: the 
fact will turn up against him again 
and again, and he will be thoroughly 
damaged for his future career. He 
is not sufficiently innocent to avoid 
suspicion; he is not sufficiently 
guilty to become an object of in- 
terest. Prudent people avoid him ; 
philanthropists find him not worth 
powder and shot. But let him 
stand forth a determined villain, 
and he will be surrounded by bene- 
volent persons anxious to reclaim 
him. It may be that he has sub- 
jected himself to the penalties of the 
law, but even these will fall lightly 
upon him in the end if he only con- 
sents to become a deserving bad 
character. At the present moment 
hundreds of small offenders are 
undergoing their terms of punish- 
ment with no hope of mitigation; 
but only the other day the cheerful 
intelligence reached these shores 
that two criminals on so large a 
scale as Mr. Robson and Mr. Red- 
path—each armed with a ticket-of- 
leave—have set up in business to- 
gether. So sympathetic a partner- 
ship must surely lead to success, 


If a bad name may be turned to 
such good account, a good name, 
you may be sure, may be turned to 
a better. But it is one thing to 
deserve a good name, and another 
thing to get it. To be practically 
useful, your merits must be trum- 
peted forth, advertised, paraded and 
— A great deal of this may 
% done—and with some success— 
without justification for the trum- 
peting, advertising, parading, and 
puffing processes—upon false pre- 
tences, in fact! But, however ac- 
quired, a good name may be made 
amine of wealth. To say nothing 
of profits and honours, it brings 
privileges; and one of the most 
usefal privileges of a good name is 
that its owner may deserve a bad 
one with a very good chance of not 
being found out. It is by persons 
of good character that most great 
crimes have been committed, and 
most of the mischief done in the 
world. They have opportunities 
denied to their less reputable 
brethren, who are soon discovered 
and pulled up in their career. 

The Dog with a Name—among 
men—has thus considerable advan- 
tage over his four-footed prototype, 
whether the name be a good or a 
bad one. But the name that he 
gets is for the most part neither 
good nor bad essentially. It relates 
simply to qualifications or charac- 
teristics that society gives him 
credit for, whether justly or not, 
and very frequently against his 
will. 

A professional character, for in- 
stance, is frequently given to a man 
without cause. There is my friend 
Frank Fairlight. He is a barrister- 
at-law, but as little like a lawyer 
as the most fastidious person could 
desire. He has a very fair practice, 
which he fortunately is not de- 
pendent upon; and he never fails 
to throw off the profession with his 
wig and gown, taking as he does 
the keenest interest in ordinary 
ways of life. But whatever Fair- 
light does, and wherever he goes, 
he is always regarded as a lawyer, 
inspired upon every possible occa- 
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society people will talk ‘shop’ to him, 
which yo He was in Par- 
liament for some time, but left it in 
disgust; for whenever he made a 
speech—which he never did unless 
thoroughly interested in the subject 
—the newspapers always referred 
to it as ‘an ingenious piece of nisi 
prius argument, or said that he 
‘talked very well to his brief, but 
failed essentially in practical points,’ 
and so forth, When he engaged in 
discussions out of doors—as his 
ardent character has led him to do 
a great deal—the same writers 
would sarcastically allude to his 
‘retainer.’ It was assumed, indeed, 
according to the popular estimation 
of lawyers, that he had a natural 
turn for lying, and never believed 
in the cause to which he gave his 
advocacy. Fairlight, in fact, is 
established as a Dog with a Name, 
and he will never lose it to the end 
of his life. 

Another professional instance is 
that of Charley Snaffles. He has 
retired from the army with the rank 
of captain, and wants to take to 
some other pursuit. He has scarcely 
reached the middle period of life, 
and has a great deal of work in him 
which might be developed in many 
ways. But what work to get, and 
how to get it, are questions that 
perplex him, Fifteen years of the 
military service are considered a 
disqualification for most civil pur- 
suits. Were he inclined to litera- 
ture or art, like so many of his 
cloth, he would find bis professional 
position rather a recommendation 
than otherwise; or, at any rate, he 
would be judged by what he could 
produce, But he has not talents, 
nor perhaps tastes, in these direc- 
tions: the employment he requires 
is something with a more personal 
connection. He has a vague idea of 
managing somebody's estate, or be- 
coming an agent or secretary to—he 
knows not what. But his previous 
training is considered to unfit him 
for duties in which special exertions 
are required, and he can find no- 
body to give him credit for capacity 
beyond the observance of techni- 
calities and routine. It would be a 
grand thing, he thinks, if he could 
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get a —y of some kind to ‘ push ;’ 
but where is the patent, and where 
are the persons to believe in his 
a of pushing? Reliant upon 
his own energy and industry, he 
makes a sacrifice of a slice of his 
small capital to set up as an army 
agent, and engages a couple of 
rooms in a west-end thoroughfare— 
at the cost of an entire house else- 
where—for his official purpose. He 
has a brass plate and a clerk, and 
he is convinced, at the outset, that 
his name will do the rest. No man 
can have more friends in the service, 
where his popularity has been espe- 
cially great. They will come round 
him, he is sure, and support Charley 
Snaffles to a man. But he soon 
learns from experience that they 
will do nothing of the kind. A few 
particularly unsafe men very hand- 
somely offer to put a little discount- 
ing in his way; but this kind of 
business, by itself, is beyond his 
scope, apart from the unsatisfactory 
nature of the particular proposals. 
What he wants is regular business, 
with deposits, commission, per- 
centages, and similar pleasing ac- 
companiments, For these he waits 
patiently for a time, and impatiently 
for a further time; and during the 
latter period he is found to fall off 
in his originally regular attendance 
at office, If a friend drops in— 
probably only to gossip—he is told 
that Captain Snafiles has just 
stepped out to keep an appointment 
with a gentleman from Aldershot. 
‘ Doing a stroke of business,’ thinks 
the visitor. If he had said a stroke 
of billiards he would have been 
nearer the mark, for Snaftles at that 
identical time is so engaged at a 
neighbouring club. 

The habit grows upon poor 
Charley, as he finds that attendance 
at office is a mere farce, For he 
awakes to the fact by degrees, that 
however willing some of his friends 
may be to accommodate themselves 
through his agency, they prefer 
Cox for all business which would 
be likely to accommodate him. Or, 
when it is not Cox, it is Grindlay, 
or some of the Indian agents. In 
despair he at last takes off the plate, 
dismisses the clerk, pays up his 
rent for the office, and retires a con- 
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siderable loser from a field in which 
he has found no favour. Then his 
friends justify themselves for not 
having entrusted their affairs to his 
hands. ‘Charley Snaffles, very good 
fellow, you know, but not a man of 
business—how could he ever expect 
to be one?’ 

There are several courses open to 
men of his training and tastes, and 
these he faithfully follows. He tries 
wine—he ought to know something 
about wine, as a gentleman always 
does. But a knowledge of wine is 
not quite the same thing as the 
capacity to trade in it; and even 
capacity is of no use without certain 
other advantages. He sets up a 
business on a strictly ‘gentleman- 
like’ scale as regards appearance, 
aud with timmense resources in the 
way of wine in bond belonging to 
other people. Now his friends will 
surely come round him, and he has 
Alnaschar’s visions of the custom 
of clubs and messes. The result is 
that he gets a few orders from indi- 
viduals; but these are precisely the 
kind of persons who were willing to 
help him in his agency, and money 
is by no means their strong point. 
The connections worth having say, 
‘What can Charley Snaffles know 
about wine? Always best, my dear 
fellow, to go to the large merchants 
—save five-and-twenty per cent. 
and know what you are drinking.’ 

Charley tries cigars with a similar 
result. Then he tries to promote 
a public company, with the same 
result also. Men who know him 
have made up their mind by this 
time that he is unsafe. They 
know that he is adventurous and 
cannot have much money left. They 
shake their heads and say to one 
another, ‘ Whata pity poor Charley 
(it is poor Charley by this a 
will go beyond his tether. Why dic 
he leave the service? Good officer, 
with fair chances of promotion ; he 
knew what he was about, at any 
rate, in the profession.’ 

Charley is lost sight of for a little 
time, and then he turns up on the 
turf. He is now shy of his friends 
who are of the ‘ best form,’ and, for 
reasons of his own, has taken his 
name off the books of his club. He 
makes a few hits—or misses—in 





betting upon his own account, and 
then does a little business on ac- 
count of others. When I last saw 
him he had lost his old open, care- 
less manner, and wore ,the abashed 
air of a man who has fallen in the 
world, and feels that it is an open 
question how he is likely to be 
received by former familiars. I fear 
he is getting no better very fast." But 
there was little chance for him from 
the first. He was probably as well 
fitted for some of his speculations 
as other men, and might have been 
successful had he commenced life 
in one of his several pursuits. But 
the world would not let him get out 
of the old groove—he was a Dog 
with a Name. 

Another professional victim is 
Jack Mummery. Jack’s father 
was a favourite actor—a thorough 
spoiled child of the public, who had 
everything his own way with his 
parents. He had only to walk on 
from the wing, and /ook at a theatre 
packed full of men, women, and 
children, to set them screaming 
with langhter. When he opened 
his mouth to say the most stupid 
thing ever invented by dramatist, 
they were in ecstasies of delight. His 
a ne, was so great that his life 

came & burden to him. When he 
walked abroad he was :followed and 
mobbed. If he entered a public 
conveyance he was stared out of 
countenance and whispered about ; 
and once, at a railway station, an 
elaborate cad said he should feel 
‘honoured if such a great public 
character as Mr. Mumming would 
take a glass of wine at his expense.’ 
You may see how popular he was, 
by his being exposed to this kind of 
thing. Well, the elder Mummery 
made money; but he died before he 
had time to give Jack a profession. 
And meantime Jack—who had in 
the course of a university career 
been spending money almost as fast 
as his father made it—owed a good 
round sum. They call a large sum 
a round sum, I suppose, because it 
is so difficult to square. Jack found 
it so—he might as well have at- 
tempted to square the circle itself. 
His father would not do it, ‘upon 
principle ;’ and when people will or 
will not do a thing ‘ upon principle,’ 
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there is no arguing with them, so 
strong are they in their unreasoning 
position. However, people who act 
‘upon principle’ sometimes change 
their mind; and Mr. Mummery 
changed his so far that he agreed 
to compromise with the rascals— 
they are always rascals who let you 
owe them money. So a composition 
was proposed to an extent calculated 
to let Jack off very easily, though 
the amount was more perhaps than 
that of his fair debts. It was on 
the point of being accepted on the 
part of the rascals, when the elder 
Mummery died; and then, as Jack 
inherited all his money, the rascals 
insisted upon being paid in full. 
There was nothing for it, of course, 
but to yield; and Jack soon found 
that paying them in full meant pay- 
ing himself empty, or something 
very like it. So there he was—the 
inheritor of a small fortune, and 
with nobody but the rascals much 
the better for it. 

Then it was that the unpleasant 
conclusion forced itself upon Jack 
that he must ‘do something.’ Had 
the father lived he would, sooner or 
later, have made a Secretary of State 
laugh so much as to secure for the 
son a pleasant place in the public 
service. But now Jack’s friends 
took the matter in hand, and with 
one voice they insisted upon Jack 
going upon the stage. 

So Jack went upon the stage— 
and with what result? Whatcould 
be expected, seeing that he made a 
very indifferent actor, and had not 
even any love for the art, while the 
calling he regarded rather with con- 
tempt? The public treated him 
very well. They were quite pre- 
pared to place the paternal mantle 
upon his shoulders, but the diffi- 
culty was to make it appear in its 
place there. And astill greater diffi- 
culty was to keep up the warmth of 
approbation to the desired degree. 
You may pretend to disapprove 
with some success, but ecstasies are 
difficult to simulate; and after a 
time the fact became unpleasantly 
apparent that Jack had made but 
a moderate success. It was a pain- 
ful fact for Jack, and he would wil- 
lingly have left the stage. But 
what other pursuit was open to 
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him? An actor is worse off than a 
soldier in this respect, unless he 
have marked talent for some other 
branch of art. A Dog with a Name 
for the stage may ‘turn his atten- 
tion to coals,’ like Mr. Micawber, or 
he may do something in wine, as 
80 many retired officers try to do; 
but he will seldom settle into any 
permanent pursuit. In private life 
the glare of the foothights is still 
upon him. People think they trace 
the hare’s foot, though there are no 
signs of it. The more earnest he is 
the better they think he is acting. 
Thus it was with Jack Mummery. 
He soon found that he was only a 
mediocrity in the theatrical profes- 
sion, and tried repeatedly to get 
away from it. But it held him fast 
by the throat. He was a Dog with 
a Name—not only his own but his 
father’s. There was no escaping 
thedouble bond. So Jack remained 
on the stage, and abandoning, after 
a very short trial, the pretensions 
of a star, took up a modestly usefal 
position, confining himself very 
much to the provinces, where his 
name was something in his favour. 
In London, though connecting him 
inseparably with the profession, it 
was, after a time, rather a disadvan- 
tage to him than otherwise. 

There is many a Dog with a Name, 
too, in literature, who, meeting with 
only partial success, would gladly 
exchange it for a name in some 
other pursuit. But here the same 
difficulty arises: when once your 
avocation seems thoroughly deter- 
mined you can never get people to 
believe that you are fit for any- 
thing else. Professional writers get 
public appointments not unfre- 
quently; but otherwise they very 
seldom change their pursuits. 

And not only is it difficult to ex- 
change literature for any other pur- 
suit, but it is difficult to exchange 
one department of literature for 
another—to gain laurels in any field 
not occupied by you from the first. 
For this difficulty the critics are to 
a great extent responsible. Some 
of them are said not to read the 
works upon which they pronounce 
opinions; but those opinions are at 
any rate guided, however uncon- 
sciously, by the previous impres- 
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sion of the peculiar qualities of the 
author, Let a journalist write a 
novel, for instance, and he is sure 
to be told, in more than one quarter, 
that his work is ‘too newspaper- 
like in its tone,’ or it is still more 
boldly declared to ‘read like a col- 
lection of leading articles. It may 
be that the author has never taken 
congenially to journalism, that his 
real forte lay in fiction. But he 
must take the consequences of not 
having discovered, or acted upon, 
the fact in the first instance. He 
is a Dog with a Name, and the cri- 
tics will take care that he does not 
change it if they can prevent him. 
Again : let a poet strike out in some 
practical direction of ideas, the cri- 
tics will surely be down upon him, 
and will insist on seeing in his solid 
reasoning nothing but pretty senti- 
mentality. How sadly Violet Smiles 
used to complain of the critics for 
their treatment of him. Violet 
Smiles, as you of course know, 
holds a legal appointment not un- 
connected with the Bench; but his 
duties sit easily upon him, and he 
never took the trouble to distin- 
guish himself in connection with 
them. He is principally known as 
& poet, and it is as a poet only that 
he can obtain recognition. Yet he 
patronises his poems—speaks of 
them as his ‘ little pastoral pipings,’ 

his ‘ warblings,’ and his ‘ frailties ’— 
and regards them as the ebullition 
of the weaker side of his nature, 
And what do you think he consi- 
ders the stronger side of his nature? 
Nothing, you may be sure, connected 
with the duties of his office. He is 
well paid for performing those, so 
treats them contemptuously as mat- 
ters of course. His great subject is 
the currency. He has written 
pamphlet after pamphlet about the 
silver standard, the gold standard, 
the double standard, the relative 
values of the two metals as affected 
by the drain of the one or the other 
to or from the East, and all the in- 
tricacies of which the subject is 
capable. But he can never get a 
hearing upon the currency, and, if 
his own account of himself is to be 
accepted, the world knows nothing 
of one of its greatest men in the de- 
partment where he is most calou- 


lated to shine. Dogs with Names, 
I need scarcely say, sometimes get 
the names that properly belong to 
them; and Lam inclined to think 
that Violet Smiles is more of a poet 
than he is anything else. 

There is a great deal of aspiration 
to be what they are not among 
literary men, as, indeed, among men 
of most pursuits. While referring 
to actors I should not have omitted 
to mention the Dog with a Name 
for farce, who has an idea that his 
vocation is for tragedy; who is con- 
demned to be Box or Cox, or Slasher 
or Crasher, with the firm belief that 
he is born to play Hamlet. Mr. 
Byron gave us a bappy illustration 
of such a character the other day 
in Mr. Fitz-Altamont, which he 
represented so admirably himself. 
There are many such men on the 
stage—mute inglorious eminent 
tragedians, who are certainly, in 
physical respects, cast in a facetious 
mould, and have been born—as 
most people would suppose—under 
a comic star. Some of them are, 
doubtless, Dogs with wrong Names ; 
but we must not believe every man 
when he tells us that he can play 
Hamlet, notwithstanding the fact 
that the greatest actors have gene- 
rally had a place like Garrick, be- 
tween tragedy and comedy. 

It is difficult for the Dog with a 
light literary Name to get a reputa- 
tion among the heavier. Who does 
not know Julian Gay ? He was the 
lightest of the light, not only in his 
writings but in his manners and 
conversation. Dull people set him 
down as abandoned to frivolity and 
flippancy — they would as soon 
expect anything earnest from him 
as anything sound. To do him 
justice, it must be said that he 
never played the fool either in 
social life or upon paper; but he 
played the harlequin very fre- 
quently. His mental agility was 
something wonderful; and nothing 
delighted him more than to ap- 
proach a serious subject in the style 
of a dancing master, and transform 
it to its humorous or satirical aspect 
by a touch of his wand. Julian 
Gay, indeed, seemed born to the 
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acrobat. You might almost ses the 
fillet confining his long hair; the 
flesh-coloured tights forced them- 
selves upon your mind's eye; and 
the fancy was keenly alive to the 
little piece of carpet upon which he 
seemed to orm his literary 
evolutions. He was a Dog with a 
very decided'Name for all that was 
volatile and insincere. He would 
tell his friends, when taking his 
rest from his favourite feats, that 
he was not quite what they thought 
him—that he was in reality aseeker 
in the fields of philosophy and 
science. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘I can’t 
persuade the fellows to believe me 
to be a big-wig—though I am a 
big-wig for all that, as you know.’ 
The fact was not quite apparent, 
perhaps, and it may be that the 
friends only laughed. But Julian 
Gay was really all this time pursu- 
ing very serious studies. It was 
found after an interval that beth in 
science and philosophy he was a 
high authority; and he has since 
obtained thorough recognition for 
his services in either branch of 
inquiry, which" he has popularized 
in this country as no man had done 
before. ‘He is still light in his 
moods—and, indeed, he treated his 
favourite studies with an engaging 
familiarity strongly characteristic 
of his genial nature; but nobody 
denies now that he is a big-wig, 
and a far bigger wig than many 
rivals in the same path who thought 
themselves profound when they 
were only dull. Julian Gay is an 
example of a Dog with a wrong 
Name, who got rid of it. 

There are Dogs in literature —as 
in other pursuits—who get names, 
not exactly of an inappropriate 
nature, but to a degree which may 
be far beyond their actual merits, or 
obtained upon insufficient grounds. 
A man may be writing industriously 
for years, and not succeed in obtain- 
ing for his works even the honour 
of publication. Through a chance 
hit—or a hit, at least, in which 
chance seems to have played the 
— part—he is suddenly 
‘ound to be a very clever fellow. 
One of his productions—probably 
by no means the best—tinds an 
acquiescent editor, takes with the 


public, and becomes a great suc- 
cess. He finds himself famous on 
a sudden; and then comes his 
opportunity. He is a Dog with a 
Name—with a good name—and 
then he may treat the public as 
he pleases. Out come his rejected 
manuscripts. One after another 
they are presented to his legion 
of readers. These kind credulous 
people fancy that the first work 
they happened to light upon was 
the first work he had composed. 
As its successors make their appear- 
ance they say, ‘ What wonderfal 
power, what wonderfal versatility !’ 
The fact being that their author has 
only just found his chance, It may 
be that his works have been pub- 
lished and read for years past with- 
out the discovery of their merits. 
Charlotte Bronté’s best work went 
begging for a publisher becauve its 
author was unknown. Thackeray 
wrote for years and years, and was 
known, and had written some of his 
best things, before the public came 
round him. Mr. Robertson had 
written many plays before ‘ Caste,’ 
which was the first to see the light. 
Some of the best of ite successors on 
the stage were among those which he 
could not previously get produced. 
These are examples of names ob- 
tained with difficulty, but surely 
deserved. There are other names 
with which popular delusion has 
principally to do; and it is wonder- 
ful what bad writing may be thought 
good when the public is once fa- 
vourably inclined to the author, It 
is the same with publishers, An 
eminent member of a publishing 
firm said to an eminent author, 
years ago, ‘That is an admirable 
article of yours in the magazine 
this month.’—‘I am glad you like 
it,, was the reply.—‘Oh, no, my 
dear sir, rejoined the publisher; 
‘it is not J who like it, 1 only hear 
it to be admirable; when once I 
know that a gentleman can write I 
would not insult him by reading 
another line that he produces.’ A 
delicate compliment to pay to a 
Dog with a Name—was it not? 
There are Dogs with Names, apart 
from professional pureuits, which 
are gained under equally contrary 
conditions. I knew one who had a 
2B2 
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name for being a fool. He happened 
to be one of the most sensible men 
of my acquaintance. But people 
had not found out the fact, and 
treated him as if he were an idiot. 
The consequence was that his clever- 
ness in certain business transactions 
took people unawares, and gave him 
such an advantage over them that 
he made a fortune before they found 
out their mistake. 

Another man I knew had the 
name of a liar. He did not get it 
for nothing, for he was one. He 
cultivated the reputation, I believe, 
and delighted in telling the truth 
occasionally, so as to put people 
out of their calculations. He tried 
to get rid of the name after a time, 
and adhered to scrupulous veracity. 
But it was too late; and the only 
consolation that remained was that 
of causing mystification. 

It is curious how the reputation 
of riches or poverty will cling to a 
man in spite of all appearances. 
Old Christopher Spare was an ex- 
ample of a name for wealth. He 
was always known as old Chris- 
topher Spare—he was presumably 
young once upon a time, but not 
within the memory of the present 
generation. He was never known 
to make any money; but there was 
a great deal of it ready made in 
his family, and he was supposed 
to possess more than the other 
members. He had never said so. 
On the contrary, he always spoke 
of himself as a poor man, and the 
extent of his personal expenditure 
might well have warranted the 
supposition. But clever people 
of the world will always tell you 
that a man who is poor—supposing 
him to be a man of position—can- 
not afford to proclaim the fact, 
and especially to intrude it at 
every turn. So the more old 
Christopher complained of being 
poor, the more rich he was sup- 
posed to be by the clever people 
of the world. And there was at 
least this justification for their 
belief—that Christopher had never 
been known to ask anybody for 
anything, and had evidently enough 
for his own requirements. The 
——- and the practice com- 
ined might have been made a 





mine of wealth to him. Were he 
really a poor man, people said, 
he would at one. time or another 
be wanting money. The idea was 
contemptuously repudiated; and 
Christopher Spare’s credit was 80 
good in consequence that he might 
have drawn to any extent on his 
neighbours, and the requirement 
would have been set down only to 
his eccentricity. ‘Old Christopher 
must be good for any amount,’ 
said the clever people of the world, 
who would have been delighted 
to have the privilege of accommo- 
dating him. Some designing per- 
sons among his relations went so 
far indeed as to force favours—not 
in money, but in money’s worth— 
upon his acceptance; and Chris- 
topher, had he so designed, might 
have made a little fortune by 
encouraging their generosity. ‘He 
must leave his money to some- 
body? they said; and all cherished 
the idea of being at any rate 
among the selected number. As 
he grew older, rather more saving 
than before, and more profuse in 
his professions of poverty, they 
became more assured than ever of 
his opulence. ‘ His money must 
be accumulating,’ they considered, 
‘and one of these days we shall find 
out the fact.’ 

One of these days came at last— 
the day when old Christopher 
died. And then the fact was found 
to be—that he had sunk the little 
he had in an annuity for his own 
life, and left literally nothing be- 
hind him. Nobody got so much 
as a mourning-ring, with the ex- 
ception of his housekeeper, to whom 
he left his modest household effects. 
There was consternation among 
the acute members of the family; 
but they could not complain of 
being deceived—they had simply 
deceived themselves. Old Chris- 
topher was a Dog with a Name, 
which they had chosen to bestow 
upon him, and it was not his fault 
if he had failed to deserve it. 

Reputation for riches can seldom 
be obtained merely by pretension 
to their possession. The acute 
people are sure to find you out 
before long—their tendency no 
doubt leading them in this case to 
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a right conclusion. So Dogs who 
desire this Name must give sub- 
stantial proof, or at least resort to 
ingenious artifices, of a more or 
less dishonest character, intended 
to deceive. By a judicious atten- 


tion to a ces on the part 
of pretenders clever people of the 
world are continually taken in, but 
only to the extent of particular 
transactions. Miles Fathomby — 
whose true character as an adven- 
turer was so unpleasantly exposed 
last year—had lured many men 
into his apparently sound specu- 
lations. His victims were gained 
by dint of a prosperous personal 
appearance, the profuse employ- 
ment of a cheque-book for inci- 
dental purposes, and the wainte- 
nance of a domestic establishment 
which looked very flourishing until 
it had to be paid for. But a couple 
of years bronght Miles Fathomby 
to the end of his tether — he 
‘smashed, and caused a great 
many persons to smash with him. 
He was not in a settled position 
in life like Christopher Spare, so 
the profession of poverty would 
not have availed in his case—to 
say nothing of the self-denial in- 
volved, which was not exactly in 
his way. He hada name; but it 
was a name he gave himself, and 
he enjoyed it but for a brief period. 
He has now a name, but of a very 
different kind, and one by no means 
smelling so sweet as in the delusive 
days of his prosperity and profusion. 

The Dog with a Name for energy 
and industry enjoys an enormous 
advantage over many possessors of 
those qualities, who somehow can- 
not get creditfor them. His energy 
may be mere fussiness, his industry 
exist only in appearance. But it is 
wonderful how such a man is fre- 
quently trusted in the affairs of 
others. Quiet fellows, who do their 
work and say nothing about it, 
are held to be altogether inferior 
beings. It is pleasant, however, to 
know that, en revanche, there are 
not a few men going about who 
assume the appearance of thorough 
idleness and indifference, and are in 
reality hard and earnest workers. 
In independent positions this con- 
cealment of strength is frequently 
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found a great gain. Lord Palmer- 
ston was a man of this class. Those 
admitted to his sanctum—official or 
private, as the case might be— 
never found him in a hurry. He 
seemed as often as not merely dawd- 
ling, and would talk in the most 
careless manner upon common sub- 
jects. But he got through an 
amazing amount of work, and was 
always found fully and accurately 
informed upon the bearings of any 
subject that might arise. There are 
Palmerstons in private life. Who 
has not known Tom Carmine, for 
instance? A more gay and light- 
hearted fellow never stepped. He 
was one of the best-dressed men in 
London, and was seen wherever 
there was lounging, or feasting, or 
fashionable fooling of any kind, and 
the only work to which he seemed 
to condescend was in the cause of 
amusement. But there was a great 
deal in Tom Carmine, as his friends 
found out from time to time. He 
must have made immense use of 
the hours which his friends spent 
im recovering from the fatigues of 
pleasure. He was always producing 
a book, sometimes a novel or a 
poem, sometimes a political or philo- 
sophical treatise; and he originated 
several practical schemes in the way 
of what is called social science ; and 
what is more, took care that they 
were properly carried out. When 
he travelled—often in the most easy- 
going society—he always returned 
with an idea, and gave the world 
the benefit of it without loss of time. 
He had a name for idleness once; 
but it could not attach to him for 
long; and Tom Carmine is an ex- 
ample among men who have stolen 
a march upon all the clever people 
who profess to give reputations. 
Such men as Tom may have their 
secrets of success; but we may 
assume that they have certain quali- 
fications to begin with—that is to 
say, sound health, strong nerves, 
and an energetic cheerfulness that 
leaves them no time to dwell upon 
the sad side of life. 

Did you ever know a Dog with a 
Name for being good-natured? If 
so, you have probably found him to 
be one of the most heartless and 
selfish men of your acquaintance. 
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There are good-natured people—let 
us be liberal and admit the fact— 
but they are seldom of the ultra- 
demonstrative class who gain the 
name. Occasionally they are surly, 
ill-conditioned brutes, as far as ap- 
pearances go. Such people are not 
to be applauded. It is not pleasant 
to receive a caress which has too 
great a resemblance to a kick; and 
there is a well-known point at which 
dissemblers of their love should 
draw the line. But even these 
persons must have a preference 
over dissemblers on the other side, 
and get the reputation of being 
good-natured under false pretences. 
Some men, by the way, dislike to be 
thought better than they are, or at 
least profess to be so when they find 
they are becoming bored with praise. 
Douglas Jerrold used to wax very 
impatient of the people who were 
always flattering him for his phi- 
lanthropy, and declared that he 
would kill a child to get rid of the 
reputation. 


Experience—of which a few re- 
sults have been here sketched— 
points to the conclusion that there 
are Dogs with Names who deserve 
them, and Dogs with ‘Names who do 
not deserve them, besides a third 
class who partly do and partly do 
not, and so take upa middle po- 
sition. Some men doubt the possi- 
bility of a reputation being obtained 
for personal characteristics—mental 
or moral—for which there is no 
foundation. They say there can be 
no smoke without fire. This is quite 
true as far as the physical fact is 
concerned, but is the physical fact 
necessarily applicable to the moral 
question? I suspect that there 
have been many Dogs with Names, 
good or bad, whose names have been 
given to them without the smallest 
foundation in desert. Appearances 
point to falsehood as often as to 
truth, and popular delusion is 
capable of anything. 


Srpyey L. BLancHarp. 
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NAPOLEON AND PARIS. 


‘A ND has it come to this?’ I 

sorrowfully, wonderingly ask 
myself, often in the day, often in the 
night watches. ‘ Paris, which I 
know and love so well, the fair 
Athens of the West; shall the golden 
city cease, the daughters of music 
be brought low, that girdle of bat- 
tlements, those crested fortresses, 
be unavailing to resist the Teutonic 
horde of invasion?’ Already, while 
I write these lines, the beauty of 
Paris has vanished, its Emperor a 
discrowned prisoner, the Empress 
and her child fied, and the billows 
of adversity are rolling in fast and 
dark whose blackness no keen vision 
can fathom. I know Paris well; I 
ean hardly count up how many 
times I have visited the city, ex- 
plored all its alleys and streets, sat 
in its boulevards, wandered in its 
woods and gardens, found home, 
friends, associates within its bor- 


ders. That glorious avenue of the 
exile Empress, stretching from the 
proudest of proud arches of tri- 
umph to the beautiful gates of the 
Bois, where I have a hundred times 
lingered watching the incessant roll 
of chariots to and from the glorious 
city; those gardens of delight with 
their islands and waters which 
seemed to evolve the very scenes of 
fairyland—already their beauty is 
gone, the gardens trampled down, 
the waters disturbed, and fairyland 
has become a huge victualling 
ground for the city in its state 
of siege. And that enthroned 
Cesarism, in which the imperial 
Gallic spirit seemed to find its 
highest embodiment and expression 
—which seemed to permeate all pro- 
vincial France, which so dazzled 
the minds of men that the glorious 
vision of Liberty seemed but a mere 
dream—is discarded by the city 
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which can forgive everything but 
failure, and in her fickleness and 
pride passes from change to change 
with passionate vehemence. 

I say at once that I feel deeply 
sorry for the Emperor, albeit my 
hatred of ~~? is deliberate 
and deep. 1 know that for many 
years Napoleon has been our ally 
but I have always felt that the 
alliance only lasted while it might 
be subservient to his own ends. I 
recal this moment a conversation 
which I once had with a highly- 
cultured and far-sighted Prussian 
one long summer evening on the 
bank of the Moselle. There was 
war in the Emperor's heart, he said, 
but he could not divine whether it 
was against England or against 
Prussia that war would be first 
declared. In any case our turn 
would assuredly come. He believed 
in his star, it was said, and his des- 
tiny would lead him to make war 
against England, even though the 
same destiny should finish him off 
with a cannonball in the streets of 
Londonor make him die in a London 
lodging-house. There is something 
infinitely presumptuous, something 
like the old Greek theory of fate in 
aman setting up his star or destiny 
as that which even controls the 
operations of Providence. At the 
same time we are not to believe all 
that we hear about the Napoleonic 
belief in destiny. I remember being 
told by an old peer of France, one of 
those who had tried him for his at- 
tempt on Boulogne, that there was 
no truth in the statement that he 
himself had asserted that it was his 
destiny toavenge Waterloo. It was 
characteristic of Napoleon that he 
never showed the least kindness to 
my old friend and others who had 
taken the mildest view of his case, 
but that he had given great honours 
to the two men who had voted for 
his execution. Let me, however, 
say that I have known many people 
who knew the Emperor more or less 
during his stay in England, and not 
from one have I ever heard any 
story of meanness, or cruelty, or 
ingratitude. On the contrary, there 
is hardly one but has his trait of 
amiability and kindly remembrance 
to relate. Towards English people 
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he seemed ever to show a peculiar 
graciousness, as many known and 
unknown anecdotes would abund- 
antly prove. Many people at 
the man, many were 

him, but hardly any who poe td 
studied the man and his system 
could fail to join in its condemna- 
tion. We need not believe all the 
furious pages of Mr. Kinglake, but 
his famous assertion is true that the 
Emperor ‘ carried strategy into poli- 
tics.’ This public immorality is be- 
lieved to have been accompanied by 
a throng of private vices. Personal 
rule reached its acmé and its retri- 
bution when, with the insolence of 
the professional duellist, he caused 
torrents of blood to be shed in an 
unrighteous war. The same per- 
sonal rule crushed the spirit of 
liberty. and would not tolerate the 
expansion of those constitutional 
liberties which might have saved 
the empire and the dynasty. The 
same personal rule introduced the 
degradation of the Lower Empire, 
fostered favouritism and corruption, 
and destroyed the integrity of the 
army and the state. It was impos- 
sible to arguo with the master of 
three hundred legions. The army 
stood between the empire and all 
the thought, culture, and better 
aspirations of France. Now, in the 
unsearchable judgment of heaven, 
that army is annihilated ; and His- 
tory working, as she is wont, in her 
cycles and parallels, brings round 
again the era of an invasion and a 
Committee of Safety. 

What a stormy, chequered career 
has that been, lustrous with exceed- 
ing light, dark with exceeding dark- 
ness! There is no prince of ancient 
or modern times that might more 
truly be called the tennis-ball of 
fortune. Even the first Napoleon 
had not that infinite variety of 
change and adventure that belongs 
to the nephew. His history almost 
seems to resemble a series of dis- 
solving views. We see him in 
tranquil days with his mother on 
the shores of the Lake of Constance. 
Then he is early immersed in Italian 
adventure, intrigue,and war. Then 
comes the mad attempt on Stras- 
burg, in obedience to that inward 
whisper which, he declared, dragged 
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him on. The scene changes, and he 
8 tossing about under the Equator, 
relegated as an exile to America. 
Then once more comes the episode 
of Boulogne and the tame eagle— 
that satiric tame eagle which seems 
to typify the touch of bathos that has 
always clung to his career—and the 
long captivity at Ham, those silent, 
anxious years in which he matured 
his thoughts of war and policy, 
rounded the cycle of the Napoleonic 
ideas, and arrived at that dark, in- 
scrutable character which ever 
seemed to retain a tinge of the for- 
tress gloom. Then we see him in 
every variety of English life, on the 
one side literary, thoughtful, scien- 
tific, writing to Faraday, chatting 
with Landor, haunting the London 
Library ; then again hunting with 
English squires, visiting in English 
houses, and once more associated 
with all the dissipations and frivo- 
lities of London life. We see him 
as deputy, as president, as emperor, 
but the glory of those days is tar- 
nished with the black memory of 
the coup d'état. The‘*Man of De- 
cember’ will prove to him a title 
more lasting than any other—remain 
when all other titles are gone. For 
a time he seemed the arbiter of 
Europe; the kingdoms of this 
world and the glory thereof seemed 
his. There are pleasant beneficent 
gleams in that career; glorious 
wars, triumphs no less glorious of 
peace; a navy constructed, com- 
merce extended, new towns created 
and old ones enlarged; nor was 
severe literary study wanting, as 
evidenced by the ‘ Life of Cesar.’ 
So long as he kept to his programme 
that the Empire was Peace it was 
well with him; so long as war was 
dignified by something of an Idea, it 
was notill with him; but when war 
recalled the most unrighteous of his 
uncle’s deeds—wanton, purposeless, 
murderous war—his good genius, 
his better angels forsook him. 
Was there no warning dream, no 
fancied sound of shriek or wailing, 
no vision or phantom on the night 
of that morning at the Tuileries 
when he resolved that Prussia must 
give further guarantees of the re- 
nunciation of the Hohenzollern? 
If the dead could revisit the scenes 
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of earth, would not some of the tor- 
ture which the first Emperor in- 
flicted return to him, when he saw 
his line, which had had such a mar- 
vellous resurrection, again hewed 
down to the roots? Then we see 
him brushing away his tears with 
his glove when he meets the Crown 
Prince as a captive, and hurries 
away from Sedan to his castle 
prison, none so poor as to do him 
reverence. 

And Paris disowns and deposes 
him; petted, spoilt, beautiful, impe- 
rial Paris, whose river he had quayed 
with marble, which he had adorned 
with gardens and fountains, with 
new palaces, new boulevards, co- 
vered, even as Pericles did Athens, 
with a mantle of imperial splendour. 
But what shall be our thoughts of 
Lutetia and her children, Lutetia 
Obsessa now? Is the deposed 
Emperor alone, and is Paris no 
partner of his guilt and shame? 
Were they not accomplices, each to 
each? Was he not a ruler fit for 
such a nation, and was not the 
nation fit for such a rule? Did 
he not bend to her pride and love 
of glory, and did she not almost 
make his subservience a condition, 
if she would gratify his dynastic 
dreams? Has he not received in 
part his retribution, and is not that 
retribution come horribly anear her 
now, the bitter cup tasted by Napo- 
leon and passed on to Paris, even if 
the new hopes of peace come to 
fruition? Alas for the beautiful city! 
Alas for the genius and the art, the 
glory, valour, wit, eloquence, and 
loveliness! Her enemies are upon 
her—those who are burning with the 
recollection of present wrongs and the 
six years’ iron despotism of the first 
Napoleon; those who have shown 
by the treatment of their own Frank- 
fort, four years ago, and of Strasburg, 
almost their own now, how well 
they understand the fierce science 
of the requisition and the bombard- 
ment! The King of Prussia, unlike 
most conquerors, at least acknow- 
ledges and owns aGod. Happy will 
it be for him and his own kingdom 
as well as France if he tempers 
judgment with generosity and mercy. 
Happy for Paris if—having sounded 
all the depths of glory, all the 
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depths of woe—she attain at last to 
that supreme conquest, the conquest 
over herself, which will give her 
back whatever has been best in by- 
gone supremacy! Happy for _— 
leon if, in the wild sad sunset of his 
life, he shall learn the last lesson of 
abdicated and deposed monarchy, 
and find that there is still room for 
pardon and repentance left! 


DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE.* 


We shall venture to couple these 
two important works together, al- 
though they are separated from each 
other by the space of a generation, 
and Lord Malmesbury’s work, while 
it includes much diplomatic cor- 
respondence, has also a wider scope. 
The Conservative ex-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs has already 
done good service by the publica- 
tion of the political correspondence 
of the first earl, a publication which 
will naturally insure a favourable 
reception for the present work. The 
founder of his family was James 
Harris, the scholar and the meta- 
physician, whose writings are still 
studied at the University of Oxford. 
The idea obtained from his writings 
is that he dwelt in a region of 
abstractions and was not devoid of 
pedantry. But such an idea would 
be a mistaken one. He was fond of 
music and art, of society and politics, 
and appears to have been one of the 
most admirable characters of his 
age. His son, the first earl, ob- 
tained his peerage through his great 
diplomatic services. He has the 
credit of having been the first to 
call attention to the great political 
talents of Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
Canning. The second lord had 
good abilities, and held office under 
Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Portland. 
But he did not much care for fame 
or political position. We find him 
telling his father that he meant to 

* *A Series of Letters on the First Earl 
of Malmesbury, his Family and Friends, 
From 1745 to 1820,’ Edited by his 
grandson, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Malmesbury. Two vols, Bentley. 

* Letters from London, written from the 
year 1856 to 1860." By G. M. Dallas, 
then Minister of the United States at the 
British Court. Edited by his daughter 
Julia, Two vols, Bentley, 


resign office and occupy himself 
with literature and the pursuits of 
a country life. Whereupon the old 
lord addressed him a letter of 
solemn objurgation. He was na- 
turally amazed at the idea of that 
renunciation of office and parlia- 
ment which had made the fortune 
of their house. Lord Fitzharris 
yielded for a time, but in a year or 
two he gave himself up to a retired 
life at Heron Court, devoting himself 
to field sports, study, and the edu- 
cation of his children. He died in 
1841. We have no doubt but his 
son, the present earl, is as valuable 
a correspondent as any whose letters 
we see in this work. We. have 
always thought that full justice has 
not been done to his administration 
at the Foreign Office in the critical 
time of 1852. He is now probably 
enjoying a long lease of leisure from 
politics, and we trust we shall find 
some further results on the neutral 
ground of literature. We observe 
that Mr. Dallas, in his ‘ Letters,’ 
pays a high and deserved com- 
pliment to the character of Lord 
Malmesbury. 

The volume commences with 
some pictures of the old cathedral 
town of Salisbury in days when 
such cities were centres of provin- 
cial life. We are taken back to 
the revolt of the Highlanders in 
1745. There are many descriptions 
really brilliant of court life, but we 
shall endeavour, on the present 
occasion, to limit ourselves to the 
political and diplomatic departments 
of the work. It is curious to see in 
1782 how the House of Commons 
was occupied for several nights on 
the question whether the army 
should consist of 12,000 or 15,000 
men. We are constantly reminded 
how little the nature of society 
shifts; the same expensive Opera, 
the same scandal-mongering, the 
same difficulties at court presenta- 
tion. Mrs. Harris keeps her son 
extremely well informed on all 
fashionable events, we should almost 
have thought with greater freedom 
of speech than became a wise mother. 
There is a Dr. Deans who writes the 
elderly Mr. Harris a great many 
sensible letters from Paris describing 
the festivals at Versailles: ‘I am 
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glad that I have assisted at these 
entertainments: it will be a subject 
of reflection for the rest of my life 
- having seen the French court 

in its utmost splendour.’ It was 
destined, however, that the French 
court should supply him with very 
different subjects of reflection. It 
is curious to read such notices as 
these: ‘In spite of age and in- 
firmities Voltaire still preserves his 
brilliancy of wit and elegance of 
expression.’ ‘Gibbon carries me to 
Twickenham.’ ‘The Queen { Marie 
Antoinette| gives life to all public 
amusements, and is very familiar 
with those who are in favour. She 
has a remarkably fine hand and 
arm, and admires that perfection in 
any other co. We have a Rus- 
sian lady here who excels in that 
particular, and was accidentally 
placed in a box at the Opera oppo- 
site to her Majesty. The Russians 
decorate themselves very much with 
diamonds, and it was observed in 
the house that this lady, with her 
fine hands and finer bracelets, at- 
tracted the queen’s attention. Pre- 
sently a gentleman, very richly 
dressed, came into her box, with 
the — compliments, who 
her arm very much, and 

ee to have the pleasure of see- 
ing her bracelets. The lady thought 
herself much honoured with the 
queen’s notice, and readily sent 
them. The joke was carried on so 
well that the sharper got clear off 
with the diamonds and has not 
since been heard of. Again we 
hear of the dismay that spread 
through the country in 1779 when 
the ‘allied French and Spanish fleets 
swept the Channel, and fears of in- 
vasion were entertained. A part of 
the beautiful wood of Mount Edge- 
cumbe was cut down to make 
fascine batteries. ‘The Russians 
declare [1768] that in leas than a 
month they will be masters of Con- 
stantinople.’ 
Mrs. Harris is, however, by far 
the cleverest and most amusing 
letter-writer of the first volume, 
although the gossip of a reverend 
gentleman, Mr. William Harris, and 
also of the Countess of Shaftesbury, 
about the finery of drawing-rooms, 
will not be despised by those who 


care about such things. She makes 
herself merry with a new Duchess 
of Norfolk,a ——_o ‘She has 
dined at the Fren bassador’s, 
speaks no French, nor could she eat 

or drink anything at his table, being 
always accustomed to plain roast or 
boiled meats, beer and cider.’ ‘The 
coughs have made a second visit to 
all in this house. This season has 
been a fine harvest for the doctors, 
as everybody has been ill and no- 
body dies. I hear several have died 
in Scotland, but the physicians there 
said it was only the old men, who 
ought to have died last year, but 
the winter was then so mild that 
they did not go off. The leading 
letter-writers of the second volume 
are the brothers Bowles, of whom 
the principal writer, General Bowles, 
still survives. The other brother 
died Admiral of the Fleet. This 
volume has also some interesting 
letters from Lord Palmerston ; there 
are also letters from Pitt and Can- 
ning. Lord Fitzharris, the son of 
the great diplomatist, upholds the 
seizure of the Danish fleet as ‘that 
masterpiece of bold, and as gircum- 
stances developed themselves, of 
perfectly justifiable policy.’ Here is 
a notice of the French invasion of 
Prussia: ‘ Nothing can be more 
melancholy than all the accounts 
from Prussia. The wanton cruelties 
and vexations which are daily in- 
flicted upon the whole country sur- 
pass belief, and I believe the king's 
sufferings are very far from being at 
an end.’ The account of the French 
camp taken at Talavera reminds us 
of some tents captured the other 
day, ‘rendered in every respect as 
comfortable as possible; the win- 
dows of most of the officers’ huts 
were glazed, and, on the whole, it 
was by many degrees the best camp 
I ever saw. A French captain of 
hussars who had been left on picket 
and fallen asleep was surprised in 
that state by our advanced guard, 
and appeared rather astonished, on 
opening his eyes, to find himself 
with a British picket instead of his 
own.’ We find that so far from 
Lord Palmerston being avaricious 
of office, as was commonly supposed, 
he declined in 1809 the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 




















— - inexperience and incom- 
ublic speaking. He 
vid mot ~— P ier that he was at all 
= to make a figure in parlia- 
Even when he became War 
Minister he said, ‘' The business of 
the department will, I take it, be 
quite sufficient to occupy one’s time 
without attending cabinet councils.’ 
This is characteristic of Lord Pal- 
merston’s persiflage: ‘The Persian 
ambassador was highly pleased with 
his reception the other day, and, on 
passing a long stand of hackney 
coaches soon after leaving his house, 
he was told they were equipages 
drawn up ready to follow in his 
train, at which he expressed him- 
self much flattered.’ 

The most interesting correspon- 
dent of the second volume is General 
Bowles, whose informal letters are 
well worthy of collation with the 
formal military history of the im- 
mortal Napier. Like Napier he has 
some sharp strictures on ‘ the Duke,’ 
but he would probably re-echo 
Napier’s laconic reason for dedicating 
to him the ‘ History of the Penin- 
sula War,’ because he ‘knew why 
the soldiers of the tenth legion fol- 
lowed Cesar.’ His letters abound 
with the details which the grave 
muse of history omits, but which 
nevertheless enable us to realize 
things historically. We will bring 
together some life-like touches of 
campaign life: ‘Considering that 
this is a ruined country, we con- 
trive to manage pretty well in the 
eating way. Soup, fish, a joint of 
mutton, and beef, hashes, tarts, 
custards, &c.,is the sort of dinner 
to which one generally sits down. 
The art of housekeeping is wonder- 
fully improved during the last two 
years, and if I wanted to make a 
good housewife, I should certainly 
send her to make a campaign in this 
country.’ He was not so fortunate 
in his quarters, which consisted of 
‘a stable, out of which I turned the 
donkey belonging to the inhabitants 
of the house.’ He says of Abrantes: 
‘One of the Spanish women be- 
longing to Don Julian’s corps was 
very remarkable both for her beauty 

her dress, which was a sort of 
uniform with epaulettes, and a sabre 
and sash, the latter thrown over 
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oné shoulder. She was attended by 
two orderlies, an every- 
thing with great attention.’ Passing 
on from Abrantes, he passed the 
time very pleasantly, ‘as there 
was tolerably good shooting, hares, 
partridges, and abundance of quails 
and sometimes wolves.’ He gives a 
vivid account of the Duke’s battles, 
including Salamanca, which Napier 
considers was far away the Duke's 
best battle in point of military 
science, Then followed the tri- 
umphant march on Madrid and the 
occupation of the royal palace. ‘ It 
is, I believe, by far the most superb, 
both inside and out, in Europe, and 
Lord Wellington, who has seen 
almost every palace in Europe and 
Asia, declared himself lost in admi- 
ration of it. There has seldom 
been a vaster booty than that taken 
at Vittoria, including a million of 
money, half of which fell to the 
soldiers. The Hussars were tossing 
up gold for the infantry to scramble 
after. ‘The Portuguese boys and 
our butchers, &c., were for some 
days going about in French generals’ 
full-dress uniforms, &c... . Nearly 
the whole of the female establish- 
ment of the French army was cap- 
tured.’ 

Subsequently Bowles’s narrativo 
shifts to the Waterloo campaign. 
General Bowles has subjoined an 
original memorandum respecting 
the Duchess of Richmond's ball and 
Wellington’s surprise. This, and 
the letter describing Waterloo, are 
true historical documents of the 
highest moment. The Duke owned 
that he never knew what fighting 
was before. General Bowles gives 
a note to the effect that the Duke 
three times told Sir John Byng to 
hold Hougomont to the last man. 
Here is what Lord Palmerston says 
on the matter: ‘I trust the Allies 
will not be duped by this second 
rehearsal of the farce of abdication, 
but will move on straight to Paris 
and put Le Désiré to bed in the 
Tuileries, and hang Buonaparte on 
one of his own triamphal arches. 
I should be very glad to see the 
military part of George Bowles’s 
letter, whenever it has finished its 
family circulation. Wellington said, 
“The troops behaved most wonder- 
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fully,” and added, “but good God ! 
only think of the Guards!”’ 

We now turn to the letters written 
by the late Mr. Dallas when he 
was the American minister at the 
Court of St. James. They are not 
despatches; for the publication of 
despatches would be unauthorized, 
and what is worse, such a publication 
would be dull, but they are familiar 
letters pervaded by a very strong 
flavour of the diplomatic despatch. 
Our American cousins do not pos- 
sess the gift of reticence, and we 
have often observed that Americans 
are privileged to know more things 
about England than the English do. 
We cannot say that Mr. Dalias im- 
presses us as belonging to a very 
high order of diplomatic genius. or 
even as being a very sagacious and 
wide-minded man. He is always 
straining after visionary objects on 
the horizon, and his own mental 
eyesight is disturbed by prejudice. 
In 1856 he declares that ‘ experience 
has not taught us to rely upon 
the plausible professions of British 
statesmen,’ and he requests that 
the commander of the American 
squadron in the Mediterranean may 
be prepared for any emergency. 
Though dazzled by the splendour 
of Queen Victoria’s Court, he con- 
siders that it is ‘fast being under- 
mined by our republican principles, 
and before any one of your children 
reaches fifty it will have vanished, 
like the hues of a rainbow, for ever. 
Let them see it before it fades away.’ 
We like Mr. Dallas better in his 
social than in his political relations. 
According to our usual mode, we 
select some extracts from this cor- 
respondence : 

Lord Lytton.—‘ The week before 
this last was spent at Knebworth, 
in Hertfordshire. A more interesting 
piece of antiquity I have not come 
across: spacious halls, picture gal- 
leries, ancient armour, old oak stair- 
cases, and grotesque monsters in- 
numerable. It is seated within, and 
domineers over some thousand acres 
of park, woodland, garden, and farm. 
No wonder this man writes so ex- 
quisitely, on the margin of his own 
lake, and ina retired cottage, and with 
all the appliances of comfort, silence, 
and sweet air about him, I found 





him the very soul of hospitality ; 
a republican in his philosophy, a 
ns mae gentleman, and yet made 
y domestic trials peculiar, if not 
somewhat eccentric. He is labo- 
riously intent on high political fame 
and position, which he cannot fail 
to reach.’ 

A breakfast at Lady Morgan’s,— 
‘Close on my right was Macaulay, 
the fullest and fastest man in con- 
versation I ever met: his only de- 
fect an uncontrollable effort, arising 
from excessive self-esteem, to mono- 
polize the talk. On the left of Lady 
Morgan weré Lord Carlisle, the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland (Mor- 
peth). Then came Hallam (Middle 
Ages), a most interesting person in 
appearance and manners, suffering 
to such an extent from disease as to 
be unable to walk without help, 
and perhaps evincing a partial loss 
of mental energy. There, too, was 
that most excellent historian of 
Greece, Grote, whom I like and 
respect the more every time I see 
him. Near him, and opposite the 
hostess, twinkled away the pink 
eyes of Albino Lowe, the only highly- 
gifted individual of that species 
perhaps in being; and we rounded 
off with Charles Villiers, a true, 
talented, and uncompromising 
Liberal, albeit the brother of Cla- 
rendon; Monckton Milnes, a poet, 
politician, parliamentary speaker, 
and ready converser; and though 
last, far from least, Lady Comber- 
mere. 

Sir Roderick Murchison.—‘ Sir 
Roderick Murchison now and then 
walks me through his rich collec- 
tion of fragments of ores, spars, 
rocks, &c., and I take it for granted 
that they are all very curious, 
very valuable, and very instructive, 
but, “chacun & son goat,” and 
mine never ran in that direction.’ 

Mr. Bright.—' Mr. Cobden brought 
Mr. Bright to see me about a week 
ago. The latter looks the type of 
florid health ; but I doubt its en- 
tirety and permanency. He several 
times in the course of an hour’s 
talk (for visits here are very pro- 
longed), put his hand, to his head, 
as if to aid the process of thought; 
once, perceiving that I remarked 
the gesture, he said that he still felt 
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a remnant of his complaint in being 
unable to push vigorously to con- 
centration the course of his ideas; 
that he was apprehensive he would 
find it hard, if not impossible, to 
take his old position in parliament- 


_ ary debate; that in other respects 


his restoration was perfect.’ 

Lord Palmerston—I was con- 
quering the conqueror of Derby at 
billiards, and by outshooting him 
marvellously during a five hours’ 
tramp after partridges: he in the 
finished jaunty style of costume of a 
thoroughbred English sportsman; 
I under my heavy beaver, in com- 
mon frock-coat and light thin boots. 
It was glorious to see how this 
veteran managed to keep up his 
animation and brisk step to the very 
last, dressing and coming to dinner 
too in an hour afterwards, as if he 
yd been upon a satin sofa all 


Napoleon III.—‘ The Duke of 
Malakoff is still here, and possibly 
may linger for several days; but he 
has left what I take to be his fare- 
well words. He has often said that 
the Emperor was no general, and 
never could be one.’ 

The Queen’s Autograph.— I would 
personally prefer entering upon a 
complicated question of peace or 
war, to manceuvring for the mere 
autograph of her Majesty. The 
request, no matter how meritorious 
its purpose, involves considerations 
of extreme delicacy. Its gratifica- 
tion would set a precedent of which 
millions would be eager to avail 
themselves.’ 

Napoleon IIT, again.—‘ Louis Na- 
poleon has certainly the art of con- 
centrating upon himself the univer- 
sal gaze. No one else in Europe is 
just now visible, and pc: om 
intently watches each successive 
movement. He is another Blondin, 
whose figure is strongly delineated 
in the sky, advancing steadily upon 
a tight-rope over a boiling and 
unfathomable abyss ....Is it purely 
the attitudinising of a skilful acro- 
bat—a profound Napoleonic policy 
—the ultimately fatal thrust of the 
French rapier into the British 
cuirass ?’ 

Mr. Gladstone.—‘ On Monday last 
his throat refused its mellifluous 
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force to the eulogy of the Budget. 
He dared not venture with a croak- 
ing voice on a permanent income- 
tax of ninepence, a one-sided tariff- 
treaty with France, and an appro- 
priation of thirteen millions sterling 
for the navy alone! Itis announced 
as possible that he may undertake 
the task thisevening. In the mean 
time discontent has so accumulated 
as to be dangerous, if not altogether 
impracticable. 

‘The delay has given opportunity 
to coalition; thence a substantial 
condemnation of Cobden’s arrange- 
ment, thence a change in the go- 
vernment, thence coldness or quar- 
rel with France, and thence, finally, 
a general war. Extravagant as 
this may seem, I do assure you 
that the dismal foreboding is seen, 
felt, and expressed by every kind of 
politician at the now numerous 
soirées; and all the series of disas- 
ters unanimously attributed to the 
sore larynx of Mr. Gladstone.’ 


THE CATACOMBS.” 


Tt is now some three hundred 
years ago that some Italian la- 
bourers, working in a vineyard just 
outside Rome, came unexpectedly 
on a subterranean chamber. It was 
a cemetery adorned with inscrip- 
tions, paintings, and sculptured 
sarcophagi. Multitudes of people 
crowded to see the sight. Rome 
discovered that she had other cities 
unknown to herself buried beneath 
her own suburbs. The term ‘ cata- 
combs’ is a very arbitrary one. 
There was a particular cemetery, 
easily accessible, known from very 
early days as ‘Ad Catacambos,’ a 
barbarous corruption of a Greek 
term, and this became a generic 
name for all the cemeteries subse- 
quently discovered. The true Co- 
lumbus of this subterranean world 


* «Roma Sotteranea; or, Some Account 
of the Roman Catacombs, especially at the 
Cemetery of San Callisto.’ By Rev. J, 
Spencer Northcote, D.D., and Rev. W. R. 
Brownlow, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, London: Longmans. 1870, 

‘The Testimony of the Catacombs, and 
of other Monuments of Christian Art.’ By 
Rev. Wharton B. Marriott, B.D.. late Fel- 
low of Exeter, and Assistant Master of 
Eton. Hatchards, 1870, 
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was Antonio Bosio. He devoted 
himself with the utmost enthusiasm 
to the investigation of the cata- 
combs. Whenever he saw any 
reason to conjecture that there 
might be a cemetery in the neigh- 
bourhood of some public road, he 
would explore all the vineyards in 
the neighbourhood to see if he 
could discover any entrance below 
the soil. He often ran a real peril 
of his life while exploring the gal- 
leries of these subterranean laby- 
rinths, On one occasion he pene- 
trated so far that he could not 
rediscover his path, and his light 
failed him. ‘1 began to fear,’ said 
Bosio, naively, ‘that I should defile 
by my vile corpse the sepulchres of 
the martyrs.’ Bosio’s great work 
was received with the greatest en- 
thusiasm by literary and archmo- 
logical men. Our English Evelyn 
was twice led to visit the catacombs. 
‘They led us down into a grotto, 
which they affirmed to be at divers 
furlongs under ground. The sides 
or walls which we passed were filled 
with bones and dead bodies, laid as 
it were on shelves, whereof some 
were shut up with broad stones, and 
now and then a cross or a palm cut 
in them. At the end of some of 
these subterranean passages were 
square rooms with altars in them, 
said to have been the receptacles of 
primitive Christians in the times of 

reecution, nor seems it impro- 

ble. Here, in all likelihood, were 
the meetings of the primitive Chris- 
tians during the persecutions, as 
Pliny the Younger describes them. 
Thus, after wandering two or three 
wiles in this subterranean meander, 
we returned almost blind when we 
came into the daylight, and even 
choked by the smoke of the torches.’ 
In the present age a worthy suc- 
cessor has been found to Bosio in 
De Rossi. He has done more than 
has been achieved during the whole 
of the last two centuries, He has 
been the most active member of 
that Commission of Sacred Archmo- 
logy which has done so much for 
the investigation of the catacombs. 
He has trod in Bosio’s steps with 
signal success, and with enlarged 
plans of his own. De Rossi has 
published two volumes on the cata- 





combs, entitled ‘Roma Sotteranea,’ 
besides his contributions to the 
Roman Journal of Sacred Archso- 
logy. His work is a perfect mine 
of the erudition of the subject, and 
on it all writers on the catacombs 
simply subsist. 


It was hardly to be expected that © 


De Rossi’s sumptuous work could 
be reproduced in England at the 
same size and cost. But Messrs. 
Northcote and Brownlow have em- 
bodied in their beautiful book De 
Rossi’s main results, barring the 
inscriptions on the gravestones in 
the catacombs, where De Rossi's 
labours are not yet complete, They 
bring clearly before their readers 
De Rossi’s wonderful discoveries, 
which are based not on books but 
on a systematic examination of the 
catacombs themselves, which are 
made to yield their own story. The 
chief discoveries were made in the 
cemetery of San Callisto on the 
Appian Way, which stands to all 
other cemeteries in the same rela- 
tion in which St. Peter’s stands to 
all other churches. It is here that 
the bodies of Peter and Paul are 
supposed to have lain for many 
ears. It would be beyond our 
imits to give even an outline of 
the immense amount of illustration 
thrown by these remains on eccle- 
siastical history and Christian art. 
The subject of symbolism alone 
would be exceedingly interesting, 
as in the anchor, the sheep, the 
dove, and, above all, the Fish, the 
period of whose use is measured by 
the ages of persecution. The fish, 
from the Greek letters which make 
up the word—letters which are the 
initials of sacred titles—was the 
recognised conventional symbol of 
the Saviour. We accordingly find 
a multitude of little fishes, in crys- 
tal, ivory, mother of pearl, and pre- 
cious stones, often used in conjunc- 
tion with a dove, or anchor, or 
bread, or ship, personifying the 
church. The biblical, allegorical, 
and liturgical paintings are de- 
scribed in an extremely interesting 
way. Most of the great museums 
of Europe contain objects of inte- 
rest found in the catacombs—rings, 
coins, lamps, scourges, and gilded 
glass. Most of the glasses were 
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drinking-cups. ‘Their peculiarity 
consists in a design having been 
executed in gold leaf on the flat 
bottom of the cup, in such a man- 
ner as that the figures and letters 
should be seen from the inside, like 
the designs on the glass bottoms of 
the ale tankards so popular at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge.’ It seems 
probable that the art of manufac- 
turing this glass was only known 
at Rome, and it has even been con- 
jectured, since the subjects were 
most frequently Christian, that the 
art was confined to the Roman 
Christians : their examination yields 
many interesting results. Similarly 
the Christian sarcophagi, as op- 
posed to the heathen sarcophagi, 
show us the tardy development of 
Christian sculpture. The book has 
a set of gorgeous plates at the end, 
and there is a profuse wealth of 
illustration scattered over the pages. 

But these long streets of tombs 
teach much beyond their lessons in 
history and art. It will readily be 
understood that they have a direct 
reference to contraverted theolo- 
gical opinions. Mr. Marriott, who 
is so well known at Eton and 
throughout the diocese of Oxford, 
has just published some severe 
strictures on the English interpre- 
ters of De Rossi. We are afraid 
that we cannot profoundly regret 
the occasion which has elicited 
another able and beautifully-embel- 
lished work on the catacombs. Mr. 
Marriott charges against Messrs. 
Northcote and Brownlow that they 
have departed from the exact impar- 
tiality of De Rossi, who states all 
facts fully and fairly, and have given 
& Romanised interpretation of them. 
On the theological aspect of the 
controversy we have not a word to 
say; but on the literary and his- 
torical side of the matter there are 
a few words to be eaid. The zeal 
of De Rossi's interpreters, trans- 
cending his own, seems to have 
led them rather astray from the 
safe path of historical accuracy. 
It is not correct to speak of Bishop 
Lucius reigning at Rome in the 
year 252. They believe that the 
Jurisdiction over other churches im- 
plied by the Roman pallium was 
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held up in funeral inscriptions as 
the consolation of mourners. They 
claim that the figures of the Ma- 
donna are very numerous, whereas 
those figures are simply the com- 
mon ‘oranti’ men, or more fre- 
quently women. It is certainly 
unhistoric to attribute to the earliest 
ages ideas which were the growth 
of a later age. 

It is more interesting to turn to 
the constructive rather than the 
controversial aspect of this litera- 
ture of the catacombs. This litera- 
ture would embrace, besides the 
names before our readers, the names 
of Mr. Hemans, Mr. Burgon, and 
others. There are many ancient 
monuments of Christian art besides 
those in the catacombs which 
ought to be collated with them. 
One of the most famous of these 
is the remarkable Autun inscrip- 
tion of which Mr. Marriott gives 
a full criticiem and account. It 
was discovered some thirty years 
ago in the immediate vicinity of the 
town of Autun, and according to 
the authorities of the British Mu- 
seum belongs to the fourth or the 
fifth century. It is written in Greek, 
and Mr. Wharton Marriott explains 
this by the fact that in the first 
ages of our era Autun was a kind 
of Latin Eton, where the study of 
the Greek language and literature 
was brought to high perfection. 
The most remarkable characteris- 
tic of the inscription is the use of 
the symbolism of the fish. Mr. 
Marriott concludes his set of the 
readings and revisions with one 
which Dr. Wordsworth, the Bishop 
of Lincoln, has recently sent to him. 
We do not enter into any discussion 
of the doctrinal teaching sought to 
be educed from the language used. 
The two books, however contrasted 
in their points of view, will doubt- 
less be placed side by side on the 
library shelf, and ought to be care- 
fully studied for their instructive 
contents. History is often a some- 
what dry and repellent study, but 
it cannot be undertaken under 
more favourable conditions than 
in connection with Christian art 
and with the story of Christian he- 
roism. 








A TALE OF FIVE YEARS. 


|; IVE years ago we plighted troth 
And parted—though at parting loth. 
They said we were too young to wed— 
Besides, I was too poor, they said. 


Five years ago! My heart was strong, 
The parting did not seem so long; 
With youthful hope and courage high 
I did not fear my destiny. : 


Five years ago I left my home 

And journeyed o’er the salt sea-foam ; 
Five years I struggled, might and main, 
Wealth for my promised bride to gain. 


Five years of hard and bitter toil, 

Of exile from my native soil,— 

With wasted youth, and strength, and health, 
I dearly bought the longed-for wealth. 


Five years I spent in ceaseless strife 
That I might claim her for my wife ; 
Five years I laboured for my fee, 
And then returned from o’er the sea. 


Five years of toil and trouble past, 
I came to claim my wife at last ; 

I found her by her mother’s side, 
Attired to be another's bride. 


Five years! In five short years how strange 
That woman’s love should learn to change 

I would that they had laid me low 

Within my grave five years ago! 








